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Garden terraces will be one 
of the subjects considered in 
the May issue 
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allure for you, then you might 
succumb to the temptation of 
remodeling a country house, or 
furnishing your home in eco- 
nomical relays, or start collect- 
ing Spode, or going in generous- 
ly for window boxes. And when 
these fail to find the way to your 
heart and purse, then the sub- 
ject of slip covers may, as well 
as the delightful suggestions for 
decorating rooms that men 
would enjoy to live in, the 
chatty directions as to where to 
buy antiques when you run over 
to London, the scheme for a 
cutting garden (which isn’t a 
bit expensive to make) and the 
hints on selecting just the right 
wall paper for your living room. 

These are a few of the topics 
that will enter into the editorial 
pages in the May issue. It 
bears the title Spring Furnish- 
ing, and we are making it as 
refreshing and inspiring as a 
spring day. 

Rooms of the sort you eventu- 
ally will have! Houses of the 
kind you eventually will build! 
Gardens of the type you eventu 
ally will plant! 

There will be such a snap 
and sparkle to its temptations, 
that, on the whole, the easiest 
way to rid one’s self of them 
will be to succumb to them. 
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No need to wait 
for hours in the rain 


Attend the opera and concerts as often as you 
have the opportunity, for great music should be 
part of every one’s spiritual development. But 
on a stormy evening, how you will enjoy hear- 
ing the great artists through the medium of the 
Victrola and Victor Records in the comfort of 
your own home! Artists of your own choice 
in programs of your own choosing, such is the 
service at your disposal by means of the Victrola. 
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Victrola No. 120 
$275 
Victrola No. 120, electric, $315 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





Important : Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. i 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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T IS gratifying to learn that— 
The Architectural League of New York 
has just awarded its gold medal for resi- 
dential work to Dwight James Baum, with a 
special commendation for the simplicity in his 
house designs. Most of Mr. Baum’s houses have 
appeared in House & Garden. He belongs to 
the younger school of architects who appreciate 
the need in this country for small and medium 
size houses of meritorious design. The medal was 
well awarded 

The fashion competition conducted by Vogue 
in its Thirtieth Anniversary Number has awarded 
its first prize to Mrs. John Williamson of 
Ridgewood, N. J. It appears that Mrs. Wil- 
liamson is almost as faithful a reader of House 
& Garden as she is of Vogue, since the design 
of a house she recently erected was chosen from 
the pages of this magazine. 

The Cloister Clock Corporation which has been 
conducting a competition for clock case designs 
has awarded its first prize to E. Stetson Craw- 
ford, of Nutley, N. J. Behind such a competition 
lies a great idea. It awakens country-wide inter- 
est among designers and artists. It is hoped, 
now, that our manufacturing corporations will 
go still further. Apart from painting and sculp- 
ture, creative art in this country is anonymous. 
The man who designs a good chair, the woman 
who designs a remarkable bottle for perfume, 
the artist who creates a new style for silver must 
be satisfied with monetary compensation, the 
manufacturer taking all the credit. On the 
Continent the individual artist is given credit 
for his designs. Credit, of course, is a form of 
flattery, of public acclamation; but what artist 
doesn’t thrive under acclamation ? 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has been 
holding its seventh exhibition of Industrial Art, 
made from designs found in old work in the 
museum. This use of a museum as a laboratory 
is a great step forward. 
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T IS only human to believe pleasant pre- 
I dictions, and to believe the things we 

wish to believe—and in this happy frame 
of mind we welcome the building forecast for 
1923, as carefully prepared by our professional 
contemporary “The Architectural Forum.” Ob- 
viously, the division which concerns itself with 
the forecast for house building is the one in 
which we are most interested, and we find it 
divided into dwellings estimated to cost “under 
$20,000.00,” “from $20,000.00 to $50,000.00,” 
“over $50,000.00,” and “Apartments.” In the first 
group an expenditure of over two hundred and 
twenty-two million dollars is forecast for 1923; 
in the second group, nearly one hundred and 
nineteen million, in the third, over seventy-three 
million, and for apartments, $662,885,000.00. The 
aggregate is $1,000,077,017.00—over a billion dol- 
lars. 

These figures are based on actual data obtained 
from one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
seven architects, and, proving the soundness of 
the forecast, there is printed a comparison of 
the figures predicted last year for 1922 and the 
figures taken from the construction records of 
the past year. The approximation of the actual 
figures achieved by the 1922 advance figures was 
so close that the forecasters of the “Forum” can 
go on record as being something more than 
good guessers. 

They tell us that 1923 promises well for house 
building, and for our part we hope that their 
figures will be realized in actual construction as 
closely as they were in 1922. 
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PRIL 22nd to 28th is to be observed as 

a National Garden Week. The Movement 

has been endorsed by President Harding 
and other prominent men and its details are 
being developed by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which include programs for 
lectures and demonstrations. Behind this scheme 
is the fundamental fact that the beautifying of 
one’s home grounds makes for better citizenship, 
that an interest in the preservation of our wild 
flowers, in the creation of school gardens and a 
general understanding of horticultural methods all 
lead to a fuller life and a better community 
living. If your local garden club is planning to 
join this celebration, give it your support. 





HERE may be some wearied souls who 

are bored by this idea of a Garden Week 

or any sort of a “week.” We pity them. 
Frankly we have never missed an opportunity 
for a party. We believe that life should be a 
series of celebrations, that the household should 
constantly be either looking forward to a fete or 
just recovering from one. The garden offers 
many excuses for such celebrations. Last month 
we suggested planting a tree or group of trees 
for each child in the family—and having a party 
to celebrate the event. Of course, we have al- 
ways marked the legal holidays by garden events. 
St. Patrick’s Day we celebrate by planting sweet 
peas; on Memorial Day we decorate graves and 
come home and plant dahlias; on Independence 
Day we have a little family shindig to mark the 
last planting of sweet corn; on Election Day we 
vote early and spend the rest of the time setting 
out bulbs. In a garden book which will appear 
very soon we suggest a way to celebrate the 
planting of a new rose bed—while part of the 
family is getting the plants into the ground, the 
other part is mixing a good fruit punch (with 
a dash of Jamaica rum in it) and, your labors 
finished, you all drink to the health of the roses. 


OME of our garden flowers are taken too 

casually, and not the least of them is the 

sweet pea. People say. “Of course, sweet 
peas”, and forthwith neglect it or grow them in 
a careless fashion, with mediocre results. 

The sweet pea deserves a revival in popular 
favor. It is an intimate flower, of delicate 
tints and form, of subtle fragrance. One enjoys 
it best close at hand. Its beauty stands as a 
rebuke to those garden monstrosities whose sole 
claim to favor is their size. We Americans are 
too much apt to gauge flower value by size. 

To be sure, the sweet pea is not a flower to 
grow casually, and yet the preparations for its 
sowing and its maintenance are no more difficult 
or arduous than that demanded by the dahlia 
and other garden favorites. It requires and de- 
serves good soil, speedy and constant growth 
aided by stimulants and cultivation, but its com- 
pensation is an abundance of flowers through 
a long season. 
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OST countries have their bad days in 
| architecture; especially in the matter of 
houses. England had hers early in the 
19th Century. Ours followed England’s quite 
naturally. Since then the curse fell upon France 
Tradition seems to play no part whatever in 


these slumps. When England fell into the bad 
habits of building jig-saw Gothic and card-board 
Classic there were examples of beautiful and 
extremely sensible architecture all about which 
she might have followed. In the same way, 
when we took up the fashion here for pseudo 
Gothic and neo-Classicism toward the middle 
of the century, and built the houses which we 
now refer to as belonging to the Garfield-Grant 
period, the Colonial work all along the Atlantic 
seaboard, whose lovliness of design and honesty 
of construction have still to be excelled, was 
completely ignored. In many ways this is the 
sort of thing in which France has been engaged 
until today. No other country has finer and 
more picturesque traditions in native domestic 
architecture than that of the stone and brick and 
half-timber manior and farmhouses of Nor 
mandy, the brick cottages of the North of 
France, and the stone and stuccoed houses of 
Burgundy. Very little of the splendid spirit of 
these, however, is encountered in the 
majority of the domestic work of the past 
twenty-five years. But an encouraging note is 
now to be seen in the designs which are being 
made now for the reconstruction of the villages 
throughout the devastated areas. Ever since the 
armistice, competitions have been held in which 


great 


the architects have devoted themselves to a 
sympathetic study of original native types in 
the districts concerned, and it is possible that 


the great calamity of the war will have a for- 
tunate phase in the regeneration of the domestic 
architecture of a country that was, for a time, 


almost sterile. 


EYMER MILLS, whose name is familiar 

to readers of House & Garden and Vogue, 

is an essayist on furniture and antiquities, 
residing in Newport, R. I. 

Miss Gheen, who writes of furnishing dining 
rooms, is a practising decorator whose work is 
known both in New. York and in the Middle 
West. 

Karl Freund, who writes on painted glass doors 
is a decorator and antiquarian, practising in 
New York. 

A new department starting with this issue is 
a page of period furniture characteristics by 
Mr. & Mrs. G. Glen Gould. These pages are 
so arranged that they will show graphically the 
salient period points. Decorators and students 
of decoration should find them of value 

D. E. Newell, who contributes the article on 
Chinese furniture, is an authority on Oriental 
decorating and furnishing, and resides in San 
Francisco. 

Lucy D. Taylor, who is writing a series of 
articles on the uses of wall paper in various 
types of rooms, is a lecturer on interior decora- 
tion. Her first article appears in this issue. 

Julia Lester Dillon, who is doing a series of 
articles on gardening in the South, is the land- 
scape architect of Sumter, S.C. She has recently 
published a book on Southern gardening, “Blos- 


som Circle of the Year in Southern Gardens”, 
which should prove of great service to our 
readers who reside south of the Mason and 


Dixon line. 
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DISTINGUISHED FURNITURE 


well-bred person, well-bred furniture In this view of the library in the home of 
h in any company This is Mrs. Edgerton Winthrop, New York City, 

true of furniture of the eras a Louis XVth chair in needlepoint is 
Quatorse, Louis Quinse and Louis grouped harmoniously with a table, fire 
furniture that is almost essential for screen, galleried stand and chair upholstered 
lelicacy to certain types of rooms in cut velvet, all of Louis XVIth’s time 
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Since the Days of the Huguenots French Furniture Has Journeyed 


to the Metropolis to Play Its Part in the Early American Scene 


HE writer attempting a Gotham 
fi chronicle of the furniture of three 

decorative periods known as Louis 
Quatorze, Louis Quinze and Louis Seize 
might do well to pause and contemplate his 
goose quill. 

If a sense of history could give us very 
far reaching eyes into the past we might 
quicken into life the dust 
of forgotten centuries 
dreaming under lower 
Broadway skyscrapers. 
That far time of Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant and his 
French wife, born Judith 
Bayard, must have seen the 
arrival of the first French 
furniture at the Battery 
wharves. Before and after 
the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, Stuyvesant held 
out welcoming arms to 
storm-driven French Prot- 
estantism. We _ read _ of 
thousands of émigrés jour- 
neying from Bretagne, Nor- 
mandy and Picardy, and in 
the same ships came Wal- 
loons from Lisle, Mons, 
Antwerp, Ghent and Mech- 
lin. 

As the French congrega- 
tion sat in the church of 
L’Eglise du St. Esprit, I 
know of one good man, a 
sturdy Freneau, whose 
thoughts must have wan- 
dered happily to his great 
cherry nuptial bed, and his 
stout oak cupboard fash- 
ioned from trees on his be- 
loved domain and safe at 
last in a land of liberty. 

Louis XIV ascended his 
throne at the age of five 
years in 1643, but in the 
history of art his reign does 


srucuilere 


_ 


not begin until some twenty 


A painted screen, Louis XV 
or stand of the Louis XVI era and a terra cotta bust dating 
from the 18th Century form this pleasing group in the home 


of Mrs. Edgerton Winthrop, New York City. 
accompanying this article are all views in the same residence 


WEYMER MILLS 


years later with the founding of the Manu- 
facture Royale des Meubles de la Couronne. 
From then until the 18th Century the_rich- 
est of the Huguenots no doubt brought many 
pieces of new and costly French furniture 
with their older lares et penates. The 
Quintards, Le Contes, Lorillards, Allaires 
and de Lanceys were all families of high 
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The illustrations 


condition. The Dutch, English and French 
exchanged their native fashions .in_ that 
little colonial world. 

In “The Furniture of our Forefathers,” 
by that painstaking historian Esther Single- 
ton, we read that the bedchamber of Cor- 
nelis Steenwyck, a Mayor of New: York who 
died in 1686, held a cupboard of French 
nut wood. ' A descendant 
of Lord Bellemont, the 
early English Governor, 
possessed a cabinet of mar- 
queterie work said to have 
been fashioned by the cele- 
brated André Charles 
Boulle and brought by his 
lordship to New York. 
Later the Beekman family, 
who built Mount Pleasant, 
about 1763 imported 
French furniture for their 
ball room. 

These are among the 
first frail records of French 
taste in New York. A 
search through old news- 
papers for furniture 
brought by the white 
winged ships,—those long 
vanished “Neptunes,” “‘Ne- 
buchadnezzars,” “Roberts,” 
“Marys,” and “Swift Sal- 
lys” does not reveal much 
in the way of importations 
for the New York market. 

Just before the Revolu- 
tion, when Mrs. Belton 
taught French and French 
tapestry-making to our very 
great great grandmothers, 
French things were becom- 
ing more in demand. The 
Tory ascendancy may have 
atrophied the fashion, but 
when the war was over the 
arrival of a French ambas- 
sador and the _ constant 
stream of gifts to the fair 








In the library 
found quite a ming- 
ling of eras 
Ceniury tapestries, 
17th Century 
French mirror, 16th 
Century Ital 
bronze . Louis XV 
needle rk chairs 
and Various other 
pieces of French and 
Italian furniture 
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Rochambeau’s 
officers in Paris, caused its revival. 


American charmers from 
Before me rests a little carved gilt foot- 
stool of the Second Louis. Its covering is 
a bit of blue brocade—the blue of Nattier. 
lradition has it that it was sent to a Living- 
ston belle by no less a personage than the 
Duc de Lauzun. ‘Time has not been very 
cruel to its covering, for probably few little 
‘eet in high heeled slippers have rested on 
it since it became a cherished treasure of 
its first owner. One can imagine it on the 
hardwood floor of some stately New York 
room—a vivid spot of envy for the fair 
ladies who made the Early Republican 
Probably it aroused a longing for 
French furniture in many a beholder. 

It is said in New York today among the 
dealers in antique furniture, and the inte- 
rior decorators, that the three Louis have not 
been very marketable this season. If a pa- 
tron does ask for French furniture it is 
usually Directoire. 


court. 


All the hue and cry in 
furnishing has been for American things, or 
the English pieces that are their fine rela- 
tions. For those who psy¢ hologize about the 


decoration of the American home for the 


American there arises the question: Can any 


of the three Louis or their bastard progeny 


enter the average mediocre New York 
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dwelling without disturbing its serenity? 
“Show me the house!” cries the pleased, 
or outraged purveyor of French taste—the 
dealer in Cressent and Caffieri or their imi- 
tations born for the Paris Exposition—or 
is it, “just show me the purse!” 

The man in the street who goes to his 
superior to be furnished in correct style and 
hears the term, French taste, is apt to 
visualize those rococo caves of engulfing 
gilt in some of our “palatial hotels”, or 
perhaps he looks back with a shudder to a 
family mansion of about 1880, or 1890, 
with a hideously uncomfortable parlor in 
supposedly French pieces acquired near 
what was once called Louis Fourteenth 
Street, “No Louis period room for me!” he 
glares, and the conciliatory dealer agrees 
that the taste for Louis period rooms is on 
the wane in New York. 

That erudite chronicler of French furni- 
ture, André Saglio, has written that the his- 
tory of furniture is the history of the inner 
life of a nation, and although the traveled 
New Yorker is apt to speak French better 
than his English cousin, he may not know 
very much about the story of French furni- 
ture—that lengthy and diversified pageant 
with banners of all peoples that might be 

(Continued on page 124) 


With a 17th Cen- 
tury tapestry serv- 
ing for background 
is this music room 
group, consisting of 
a Louis XV com- 
mode a la Pompa- 
dour, wo Louis 
XVI bergére. Even 
the modern marble 
on the . commode 
seems at home here 


A corner commode 
or encoignure and 
the chair beside it, 
with Aubosson cov- 
ering, belong to the 
period of Louis 
XVI, as does the 
small lit de repos, 
the other of a pair in 
this valuable collec- 
tion in the possession 
of Mrs. Winthrop 
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The south aspect al , The planting 
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rool line. Direct 
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The garden door 
is a simple Geor- 
gian design. 
Above it the 
sundial is SO 
placed that it is 
part of the de- 
sign made by 
the door and the 
side windows 
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“Merrymount”, Huntercombe, Henley- 
on-Thames, the country home of Sir John 
Wimble, is a dignified Georgian design. 
This front is symmetrically arranged with 
windows well spaced. The walls are of 
gray brick and the roof of dark tiles 


The entrance front faces the north. The 
interesting and unusual oriel windows seen 
to the left give light to the stairs. 
Giimpses of the garden can be seen from 
this entrance drive, but not sufficiently 
revealed to destroy privacy 
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The gable over 
the garage in red 
brick and wea- 
ther boarding is 
developed into a 
pigeon loft and 
is surmounted 
by a weather 
vane of a ship 
with all sails set 
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( ‘ HAUCER is right When April pours out her sweet 
A howers and pierces the drought of March to the root, men 
do long to go on pilgrimag In his day the pilgrimage was 
in pired irtiv | religious motives, p rtly by the desire to take 
i little jaunt Behind it lay the urge to leave one’s old and accus 
tomed surroundings and seek something new and unaccustomed 
omething of uty, something of romance. The pilgrimage was 
in expr ion otf an efiort to tind a new environment 
\ new environment cannot be had by merely wishing for it; 
one has to make a distinct effort of the will and an equally 


distinct effort of the bod Whatever it is that quickens us, it 
must find expression in the act of going and it cannot be satisfied 
unle from the journev’s end, we bring home something new and 
fresh and stimulating 

Chaucer's pilgrims brought back not only the palmer’s shell and 
taff. but the remembrance of great deeds and unforgettable visions. 
In those times men had to go to the end of the earth for the beauty 
that they brought hom Today's pilgrims bring back equally 
unforgettable memories and, in their hands, equally tangible evi- 
dences of the journey, only the journey isn't so far because beauty 


is brought from the ends of the earth for them 


SPRING morning. You feel the upward urge that is 
A stirring Natur Men who usually ride to their work prefer 
to walk. Women hasten through their household duties and 
get out of doors The first day of spring in town stirs even the 
laziest to be up and on the vo And where do they go, these modern 
pilgrims? Where do they seek their new environment? Where do 
they hasten for their taste of adventure and romance. To the shops. 
Ihe man comes home with a new golf stick, the wife with a 
new hat, the boy with a new bag of marbles, the flapper daughter 
with a new cigarette holder, the studious aunt with a new and 
ponderous book Each of these helps create a new environment 
The purchase ind owning of them impart a distinct thrill. They 
make life a little more enjovable 


r HERE are three states of mind that actuate buying things— 
y a realization of necessity, a sense of generosity and a 
sudden desire to break bounds 
When a man or woman simply Aas to have a new hat, and goes 
forth sternly to buy it, then the purchase is actuated by necessity. 
Necessity may be the mother of invention, but she is not always 
the mother of romance 


When, as at Christmas time and on birthdays, one goes forth to 
purchase something lor someone else, the motive is generosity. 
Chere is a distinct romance in this. There is adventure in seeking 
it among the myriad wares of the shops, assembled from the four 
corners of the earth. And happiness is acquired by anticipating 
the happiness the recipient will have in opening the package and 
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Way We Can Prove 


Chaucer Was Right 


thenceforth owning it. Some years ago a group of sternly sensible 
women tried to curb Christmas giving. The movement enjoyed its 
days of publicity and died, as it should have died. Because the 
very secret of Christmas giving is that it should never be utterly 
sensible; there should be a touch of madness in it; one should give 
what one cannot afford—and face the bills with nonchalance. 

But the greatest of all motives in purchasing is that sense of 
reckless insubordination one can acquire from it. The wife 
really does not need that new kat; the husband does not actually 
need that new golf stick, nor the studious aunt the new and pon- 
derous tome. One whose purse is lean finds some beautiful object, 
craves it, goes in willy-nilly and buys it—a vase, a picture, a 
yard or so of new cretonne, a chair in fascinating lines. She may 
have to skimp on other expenditures for a week or so, but what 
of it? She has thrown down her gauntlet of circumstance. She 
has leaped out of the bonds that held her. Having been so bold, 


she can then face her future with a courageous heart. 


A man of our acquaintance was recently told that he would have 
to undergo an operation, an expensive and serious operation. 
Having received this pleasant news, he left the surgeon’s office 
feeling very low. Life held no future for him. He would have 
the surgeon to pay and the hospital to pay—and perhaps the last 
bill would be to a lugubrious undertaker for planting him beneath 
some suburban sod. He hadn’t the slightest notion how these bills 
were ever going to be met. A b'ock from the surgeon’s office he 
passed a book store. He passed it hurriedly because books were 
his weakness. Of course he couldn’t think of buying a book; had 
he not to pay a surgeon and a hospital and possibly an undertaker ? 
At the corner he hesitated, turned back and rushed into the shop. 
On the shelves he found a delightful old set of Fielding. He didn’t 
own a Fielding. The shopkeeper said he would let the set go 
for $45. “Sold!” said the condemned man. And walking down 
the street with the books under his arm, he could have been heard 
to shout, “Bring on your ether! Bring on your knives!” 


N CHAUCER’S days there were doubtless people who 
l thought spring pilgrimages the height of folly. The hus- 

band of the Wife of Bath probably told her that she ought 
to stay home and look after the children; the Squire’s neighbors 
said that he was a fool to leave his farms just when spring plow- 
ing and seeding were being done, and what the wife of the Miller 
said to him would probably not be fit for print. Perhaps what the 
modern husband says to the modern wife when she comes home 
from her pilgrimage with a new spring hat would be equally 
unfit for print, and what the wife says to the husband about the 
additional golf stick. 


Such assaults of sensibility need never dent one’s armor. Go 
forth, then, on your spring pilgrimage to the shops that have 
brought beauty from the ends of the earth. 




















CONSIST ENCY 


In this old English interior each detail of the 
construction, furnishing and treatment is in har- 
mony with the other. The floor, laid in flag- 
robust, frankly structural 
spirit of the oak-beamed ceiling; sturdy lintels 


tones, matches the 


IN FURNISHING 


over the fireplace and casement are at home in 
the roughly plastered walls; while the Tudor 
refectory table, with its coffin-stools, holds its 
own, in the strength of its lines and the mellow 
tones of its old wood, with the great paneled door 
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Bretagne, London, 1724 
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the fantasti Fiorence, made by Zocchi in 1740, 
ete design o is remarkable for its topographical 


ccuracy and its sense of aimosphere 


and composition 


their worth col- 
lecting; it depends on the 
taste or knowledge the 


collector which he chooses. 
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Architectural drawing in 
modern times—for we know 
nothing of Greek or Roman 
practice—begins, for all 
practical purposes, with 
the Renaissance. But from 
the collector’s point of view 
this period of the early and 
high Ren is a bar- 
ren Architectural 
prints and drawings of the 
period are very scarce and 
valuable. Of the superb en- 
graving Bramante, for 
example, there are only two 


aissance 
one. 


I vv 


Those 
not millionaires 

advised to start 
work of a considerably later date. 


known copies. who 


are are 


collecting 


During the 17th Century the finest ar- 
chitectural and topographical draughtsmen 
undoubtedly the French. 
these deserve especial mention—Lepau' re 
(1617-1682); Daniel Marot, who was born 
in 1650 and ended his life in the service of 
William III, having been expelled from 
France at the Revocation of the Edict of 


were Three of 
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(Below) 
esis feeling for 
the romantic is 
shown in this 
study of ruins 
at Tivoli 


Piran- 


Nantes; and Perelle (the 
generations of engravers, father and sons, 
whose work is practically indistinguish- 
able). 

Lepautre was an inventor of architectural 


name covers two 


than an 
draughtsman in the ordinary 
word. His plates represent 
designs for ceilings, friezes, 


ornament’ rather 


architectural 
sense of the 


chimney-pieces, urns, all su- 
perbly imagined in the spirit 
of the most extravagant ba- 
roque. For the “Cabinet du 
Roi” he also engraved topo- 


Gees | Pte thy! 





graphical plates representing 
battles and sieges. 

Marot’s work is not un- 
like that of Lepautre. At 
his best—as in his engraved 
designs for ceilings and in 
his finest topographical 
plates—he is almost superior 
to Lepautre. But there is no 
doubt that his skill declined 
after he left France: the 
court of the Prince of Orange 
did not provide the stimulus 
to invention 
given by the court of the 
Grand Monarch. Marot is 
also known as a designer of 


swaggering 
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An example of the 
bird’s-eye print is 
found in this view 
of Hampton Court 
in 1774, when 
Wren’s additions 
to the palace were 
comparatively new 


decorative 
With 


drawing 


furniture and many interiors. 
Perelle we come to architectural 
of the topographical kind. His 
was the bird’s-eye view. His 
plates of such famous French chateaux as 
Chambord and Vaux le Vicomte are per- 
haps the most’ perfect things of their kind 


specialty 
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(Below) In this 
engraving of the 
» Ponte Salarino 

© we see Piranesi’s 
romantic and 
accurate art 











ever executed. In these beautiful engrav 
ings Perelle gives us not only an exact and 
map-like description of the houses and their 
gardens; he also catches the whole atmos 
phere and feeling of his subjects. His 
bird’s-eye views are true works of art, whose 
beauty is enhanced by his fine drawing and 
grouping of figures. 

It was in imitation of Pe- 
relle that the English engrav 
ers of the 18th Century made 
their elaborate topographical 





views which were so popular 
such 


inverest at 


at the time and are of 
great historical 
the present day. 
The earliest of these was 
Kip, a Dutchman by birth, 
who engraved from the draw 
ings of another Dutchman, 
Knyff. Kip’s volumes, 
“Britannia Illustrata”, are 
of the highest interest, though 
they have, compared with 
(Continued on page 132) 


Topographical work of 
the 18th Century is well 
illustrated by this bird’s 
eye view of Deane, 
an old English estate 
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Dining Room Is So Called Because One Is Often Tempted 


Dev oration 


GERTRUDE ROBINSON 





French console painted in classic 


copied after some English mirror, the walls behind 


embroidered in 1 
England, onl 
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that the owners had spent 
their all in its construction 
and had nothing left for 
the furnishing and adorn- 
ment. Too often people 
are willing to have a fine 
living room and a beautiful 
bedroom but want to wait 
until they can “do the din- 
ing room as it should be 
done.” It is because of 
this tendency that I always 
feel I should like to begin 
with the dining room first, 
and make this step-child of 
rooms the most charming in 
the house, before the money 
and enthusiasm have run 
out. 

A living room is much 
less difficult and can be 
done quite simply, tempo- 
rarily at least. Chintz, 
comfortable chairs, a sofa, 
flowers and nice lamp 
shades—and it becomes 
habitable. But one cannot 
compromise with a dining 
room. I think it much bet- 
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ter to do it well once and for all, and by do- 
ing it well I mean finishing it to the last 
detail. We all know the average dining 
room throughout the country; six chairs or 
eight, a table, a sideboard and a pantry 
door. Even when there is a screen before 
the latter, it is often too low. 

In the dining room we perform one of 
the most important functions of our lives— 
that which affects our health, raises or low- 
ers our vibrations, cheers or depresses us, 
inspires us or makes us drowsy, and as so 
often happens, especially in town houses, 
this room is so placed that the sun very 
rarely shines in it. If it is a large and im- 
portant room with an aver- 
age amount of light, the 
first thing to do is to make 
the lines as good as pos- 
sible. Close up any un- 
necessary openings,  in- 
crease the wall space, put 
in a fine mantel (not too 
large), look for chairs of a 
period relating to the man- 
tel and make any sacrifice 
to have an old sideboard or 
a pair of old consoles. If 
this is out of the question, 
find an old console and 
have it copied, for, as 
there is so little in a dining 
room with the exception of 
the furniture, such pieces 
as we do use ought to be 
of the very best. 

If the walls in a dining 
room are paneled § and 
painted a plain color, then 


69 

















A breakfast room done in the Tut-ankh- 
amen manner has gaily decorated walls, a 
modified Egyptian chair and an early 
Italian painted chair. Miss Gheen was the 
decorator of the room 


one must rely upon the curtains, the rug 
and the covering of the chairs for interest. 
If chintz is used elsewhere throughout the 
house I should not advise its use in the din- 
ing room if it is to be a rather formal room, 
and by “formal” I mean if it is to be used 
as a dining room alone. Decorated walls, 
either painted or papered in one of the de- 
lightful and interesting scenic papers so 
coiorful and effective can be depended upon 
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to give unusual character to this type of 
interior. 

In smaller households where room space 
must be considered, it is an excellent plan 
to have a dining room-sitting room, much 
on the style of those in English lodgings. 
I know the most charming little house on 
the Thames where the room looking upon 
the garden at the back, filled with lovely 
old china, a delightful Jacobean chest and 
chairs, and curtains of brilliant glazed 
chintz, serves as a sitting room in the morn- 
ing and a dining room after one o’clock. 
The gateleg table placed in one corner of 
the room near the window, acts as a dining 
table, and it has always 
seemed to be one of the gay- 
est spots I know. I always 
feel it would be more cheer- 
ful for the heads of a 
household, when the chil- 
dren have gone to school, 
not to have to face two or 
three times a day those 
empty chairs. Sometimes 
this is made easy by having 
an extra small, round table 
in the bay or before the 
window if the room is large 
enough. This is done very 
much in England where too 

(Continued on page 122) 


When there is so much 
interest beyond the win- 
dows the walls and cur- 
tains may be neutral in 
tone with one chair in 
bright chintz for contrast 
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1 reproduction of an old paper in tones of gray, showing an exciting horse-race 
oach, makes an effective wall covering for a wide hall. Mrs 


Gillette Nic hols, decorator 














~ UCCESS in 
x decorating never 

depends upon 
what the object ¢ it ck 





pen ls upon what it does 
‘to an interior to the 
This paper has a other furnishings, to the 
black ground and light,—what it makes of 
a desien in vivid 
colors covering it your room Lhe materi 
als that hav stood the 
test of centuries are those whose inherent 
qualities have added some genuine bit o 
comfort, pleasure, advantage to the home. 
Lheir existence toda, depends 
upon no whim, no passing fad or 
fancy, no individual say-so and 
pressure They exist because ol 
their intrinsic merit and worth 
\s such W ill paper holds 1 
place which is absolutely its own 
It helps make homes: it is pl 
to live with, it adds something that 
no other commodity of medium 


price within the means of most of 


us has 1 richness, an interest of 
This amusing Chinese paper 
im erayv and Diack mn a eray 
ground would make an effe 
tive hall Thomas Strahan 
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texture, a play and variety of color which 
can come only from judiciously adjusted 
pattern 

But it can be misused, its values mis- 
understood, its patterns, colors and textures 
placed where they give the least benefit, or 
it can be studied for its real worth, fitted 
to existing conditions, and prove a valuable 
friend and aid. 

First let us consider the hall. Halls of 
all kinds there are, long and narrow corri- 
dors lighted only dimly from the windows 
in the front room and the ever present elec 
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tric light of the apart- 
ment in the big city. 
Short wide halls in the 
bungalow type of house, 
leading directly into re- 
ception or living room, 
little more than vesti- This brilliant pa- 
bules. The old fash- ?¢ ™éght be set 
. ‘ into panels. From 
ioned hall of wide w. H. S. Lloyd 
spaces, with stately 
stairs leading up into seemingly limitless 
regions above. The little narrow cut-up 
hall of the small house, cozy, attractive, but 
requiring care and thought to get 
= the most out of it in effect, and of 
course, always, that hall in medium- 
sized houses with plenty of wall 
space, good stair room, neither very 
large nor very light but, ample, 
still requiring care in the selection 
of its wall coverings to further the 
effect of spaciousness and create 
the desired atmosphere of wide 
open hospitality. 
(Continued on page 126) 


Nothing could be gaver for 
a country house hall than this 
paper in tones of deep pink 
on white. Thomas Strahan 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 
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There is a decided English atmosphere about the 18th Century drawing room of Mrs 

Isaac Untermeyer in spite of the French, Italian and early American pieces of furniture 

used. Adam green walls and an Aubusson rug with a faded yellow-red ground and a 

design of leaves and flowers make a charming setting for the lovely old furniture. 
Decorations by Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, Inc. 
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Delightful in color is the room above with 
its green walls, yellow tajleta curtains and 
fa done in gereen 
Fake . B bee Robert on, Ine , decoraior 


and white chintz 


The walls in the drawing room in the New 
York apartment of Mrs. James Wallace 
are reen with gold moldings W ood, 
Edey & Slayter were the decorators 
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French, English and American furniture ' 
have been well combined in this wall group . — 
in the living room of Mrs. Isaac Untermeyer. 
Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, Inc., decorators 


Pale green walls effectively silhouette deli- 
cate crystal lighting fixtures and a decora- 
tive wrought iron and gilt console and 
mirror. Wood, Edey & Slayter, decorators 
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LAMP SHADES 














FOR 


COUNTRY HOUSE 





The parchment shade above has a 
Godey print and borders painted any 


color. 7” high, 12” wide below, $12 


in old print of New York dcca- 
rates the parchment shade below. 

high, 15° at lower edge The 
vands can be painted any color, $14 
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(Above) A pleated shade of glazed 
chints in cream color has a 


French motto around the border 
in the same color as the rose 


binding. 8” high, 13” wide. 


$21.75. All color combinations 





























Marbleised paper in old blue 
and yellow on a pale rose ground 
makes the unusual shade above. 


are bound with silver 
2” wide 7” high, $15 
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In the lily pools, which form an important part of the design in this garden at Manchester 
by-the-Sea, Mass., such hardy water lilies as the varieties odorata sulphurea and pygmaea 
helvola have been used to maintain the golden-colored scheme 


W E are living in a ver 
loving age. We are 

color that is alive and 
it is wonderful to see how 
this new appreciation into 
Take a yellow garden in 
would quite naturally start 
sis or sunflowers or golden 
glow and find yourself all 
tangled up in a deadly 
sameness. I have always 
wanted my little country 
door-yard garden to be all 
golden and friendly with 
vellow flowers, but, curi- 
ously, yellow flowers all of 
a tone didn’t give that effect 
at all. It wasn’t until I 
saw Mrs. M. Gardner 
Lane’s yellow borders, on 
her place at Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass., that I knew 
how toego about it. I sat 
down in front of them and 
began to work out my own 
yellow garden all over 
That is the beauty 
of gardens. You don’t 
have to live forever with 
your mistakes. 


again. 


BEAUTY 


OF 


A GOLDEN GARDEN 


One of the Most Effective Types of Planting Schemes 1s That Made 


/ ~ Oj 


Cream-colored, Yellow and Orange Flowers 


V active, color- 
drawn toward 
vibrating, and 
we can work 
our gardens. 
August. You 

it with coreop- 





Masses of calendulas, annual chrysanthemums, coreopsis, day lilies, 
and evening primroses fill the borders with yellow and orange, while 
for an early effect in the same tones, jasmine drapes over the wall 


ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


The amazing thing I learned that morn- 
ing was that to start a golden garden, you 
need not start with gold at all; for the two 
dominant tones in Mrs. Lane’s_ borders 
were burnt-orange calendulas—the mary- 
golds of Shakespeare’s time—the annual 
summer chrysanthemums, the Northern 


Stars, with their cream rays that tone into 
brown and greenish old gold at their 
centers. You've no idea how beautiful they 
looked togethe # 

Ancther delightful thing is that the 
plants of both the calendulas and the sum 
mer chrysanthemums have a way of grow- 
ing in varying heights so 
that there are nice wavy 
lines to their individual 
color masses. There they 
were, then, clumps of cal 
endulas, never over 2” high, 
at intervals in the front line 
of the border, and, alter 
nating with them, clumps 
of taller chrysanthemums 
which kept to the second 
line. Also in this second 
line were clumps of orange 
lilies, golden calliopsis, 
and the taller small-flow- 
ered sunflowers: while 
ferns and the feathery 
cream spiraea, with its elab- 
orate leaf, and lots of good 
green foliage of plants that 
had bloomed earlier or were 
waiting for their autumn 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The darkest red of the hardy 
phloxes is Comte von Hochberg 





5A N ALL-AMERICAN FLOW ER 


A Wide Range of Color. Size and Season of 


Bloom Is Afforded by the Hardy Phloxes 


JOHN L. REA 


phlox is an all-American plant, 
for the thirty species which the 











































botanists recognize are without ex 
ception natives of North America, 
and most of them of the United 
States. Of these thirty, however, 
rather on the gardener’s sult not above six are commonly found 
than trom in enable nigh planted in gardens and some of 
their own On the other han these are seldom thought of as 
there are those plants, more lu phloxes, being known under names 
that give no hint of their relation- 
ship to the tall brilliant plants of 


our midsummer gardens. 


in numbers than one would at tr 

perhap upp upon whom th 
very existence of our gardens seem 
to depend In the latter group Many of us have blooming 
amongst our tulips and daffodils a 
plant bearing soft lavender flowers 
usually known as Wild Sweet Wil- 
liam, phlox divaricata of the scien- 


the peony, the in ul the hardy 
phlox are among the absolutely in 
dispensable herbaceous perennial 
If we take dependathility into con 


ideration. length of blooming sea tists. Opening at about the same 


on, abundance of bloom, colo time but of a redder tint, phlox 
range, and possibly the amount ol maculata is not altogether unknown 
downright neglect the phlox will * as a garden flower. 

Perhaps the most useful and at 


the same time the loveliest of the 


tand and still give color and i 

stance to our borders we shall 

be apt to award? it first honor 
With this in mind one is likely) 


to clerive con ideral le itistaction 


early flowering phloxes is subulata, 
so-called from the resemblance of 
its short pointed leaves to the shoe- 
maker’s awl, the subula. This too 
(Continued on page 162) 


from the fact that in both tts an 


nual and perennial forms the 


1 pleasing group (Left) Frau Antoine 


Phlox subalata, blooming r the border is : Buchner is the Tapis Blanc, a dwarf 
in spring, comes in pure made by planting purest white hardy creamy white has a long 
ite and a number of Miss Lingard and phiox we have for blooming season and 

de e tis Tapis Blanc the border does well as edging 
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These great herbaceous borders 
are impressively centered upon 
the main entrance of a fine old 
Tudor house at Stoke Poges, 
England. Clumps of rock roses, 
in vividly contrasting groups of 
white and red, are flowering with 
the deep blue of speedwell, while 
hedges of clipped yew, the de- 
spair of American gardeners, form 
a background of exquisite color 
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At a little distance from the 
borders shown above, yet a part 
of the same garden scheme, this 
little lake lies in the midst of a 
grove of pines, chestnut and 
elms. In April it reflects the 
bold masses of red and pink 
rhododendrons in the foreground 
and the chestnut spires beyond, 
and in June its surface is stud 
ded with pale-faced water lilies 
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In lieu of an actual garden 
architecturally considered, it 
is occasionally possible and 
preferable to have a formally 
planned lawn which will 
serve the purposes of each, as 
that which has been designed 
for the grounds of Charles F. 
Lang, Cleveland, O., by A. D 
Taylor, landscape architect 


4 flagstone path has been 
laid in a patiern both inter 
esting and attractive to act 
as a frame for the pool in 
the Cleveland garden of Paul 
L. Feiss. The stones are 
cut to the pre-determined 
shapes and sizes and laid with 
a wide grass joint. A. D. 
Taylor, landscape architect 








The garden of R. T. Mea 
cham, Cleveland, O., is splen- 
didly fitted to the house both 
in plan and in its easy con- 
nection by curved steps on 
either side, while flagstones 
are wisely and _ beautifully 
used to outline the borders. 
Wm. Pitkin, Jr., and Seward 
H. Mott, landscape architects 


Another view of the garden 
on the opposite page shows 
the connection between the 
flower framed pool and the 
house and the clever way in 
which the formality of the 


central scheme is merged in- 
to the more or less informal 
surroundings by means of 
well planned beds of flowers 
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CHINESE 


FURNITURE 


House & Garden 





A dignified hall 
group could consist 
of a seat and high 
stands showing sim- 
ple fret ornamenta- 
tion, with Ming 
jars on the stands 
and an old tapestry 
for background 


FOR AMERICAN ROOMS 


We Can Use Oriental Furnishings to Better Advantage 
When We Understand How the Chinese Use Them 


™ © THE average American, Chinese 
i furniture suggests heav' ornatel\ 
carved pieces called ebony by Chi 

nes dealers and auctioneers The country 
has been flooded with these atrocities and 
discriminating home-makers have given 
them a wide berth heir existence is due 
to foreign firms in Canton who introduced 
Furopean shapes some sixty or seventy 
years ago to the Chinese carvers who cov 
ered the forms with elaborately exec uted 


dragons, phoenixes and floral motifs 


Contrary to the prevailing idea, native 
Chinese furniture is, in the main, of ex- 
treme simplicity. Dignity and _ simplicity 
ire the keynotes of Chinese taste, and native 
Chinese furniture, contrary to the prevailing 
idea, is of a distinctly simple nature. The 
Chinese, while willing to make anvthing for 


profitable export, never idopted the heavy, 


(Below) A rare mode fa Chine 
bench. The original belonged to the 
Silversmiths’ Guild in Canton 







D. E. NEWELL 


ornate type tor their own domestic use. 

The native architect’s opportunity for 
interior ornamentation is confined to the 
richly carved entrances and window-grilles. 
The intricate gilded carvings of the door- 
ways, with their designs of birds and flowers 
contribute more than the furniture to the 
rich effect of the Chinese interior. 

The window grilles, in contrast to the 
doorways, are often very plain, though in 








A simple model af the 
conventional size Chi- 
nese tab es 18° 2 36 , 
with fret decorations 


certain parts of central and northern China 
there are variations without number. As 
paper is, in general, used to admit light, 
the grilles are naturally rather closely de- 
signed for practical reasons. The walls of 
Chinese interiors are almost invariably 
plain surfaces, which results in a sense of 
quietness and peace in harmony with the 
reflective mind of the Chinese and from 
the modern point of view, these plain sur- 
faces for backgrounds cannot be improved 
upon and are accepted as a principle of 
interior decoration. 

In temples and palaces the columns and 
ceilings are gorgeously decorated in gold 
and colors, but the decorative note of the 
dwelling is always the note of dignified 
simplicity. 

In the better homes sets of four or eight 
Chinese paintings with long scroll-mounts 


(Below) An unusual bench with or- 
nament in the form of a joo-e-head 
scepter, which symbolizes longevity 











This armchair shows 
an interesting use of 
the bat motif on the 
apron and the simple 
Chinese fret back 


are hung, either on the wall 
back of the household altar 
or on one of the other walls. 
[hese form the only wall 
decoration but their rare 
beauty shown against the 


plain background, gives a 
note of dignity that might 
well be studied by the west 
ern decorator. 

Reverence for the past, for 
ancestors, and for ancient 


traditions is probably the 








An armchair with 
simple splat back 
on which is the 
hanging musical 


gong device 


(Below) A group 
of unique Chinese 
table and _ chairs 
with inlays of col- 
ored marble 
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A side chair made 
from a rare old 
model found in 
the valley of the 
Yangtze 


(Left) An unusual 
Cantonese chair 
with interesting 
treatment in the 
carved back 
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The usual Pekingese 
chair, with curved back 
showing the chow and 
bat, symbols of long 


life and happiness 


dominant quality of the 
Modes of 


through 


Chinese mind 
thought continue 
centuries without modifica 
tion, and ancient rules of 
conduct are followed without 
question. The result is a for- 
malism in arrangement of 
Chinese interiors from which 
there is little 
Pairs or multiples of pairs 
always give a 


variation. 


peculiarly 
(Continued on page 146) 
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_ » The sofa at the left is 

; covered in glazed chintz 
——— . in a design of baskets 
— = 4 === of flowers and birds, in 
soft colors on either a 


green, blue or yellow 


at ground, 50”, $4.50 
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SPRING FABRICS 


These May Be Purchased Through ti 
House & Garden Shopping Service, 
10 West 44th Street, New York City 





A light silk makes charmine 
country house curtains. The 
very modern design above is 
rose and blue on a pale yel- 
low ground, 36", $7 


The formal and decorative 
Prince of Wales glased chimts 
above has a buff ground and 
design tm rose r+ tan 


ot: ae sf 










*) 


(Above) a_  delight- 
fully cool glased 
chints has a morning 
glory design in blue, 


(Left) Glased chints rose and green on a (Right) Linen with 
with a pale gray white ground, 25", a decorative flower 
ground and flowers priced at $2.75 and bird design in 
in blue, rose and rose, mulberry, blue 








mauve, 25", $2.40 and green, 31", $2.65 
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Below is an unusually 

effective living room 

chintz on a pale green 

and flowers and birds 

in rose, mauve and 
3 


green, 32”, $3.75 





The chintz at 
the right in deli- 
cate tones of 
mauve blue and 
apricot would be 
effective in a 
country house 
bedroom, LS 
at $1.80 a yard 
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curtains above is unusually smart. 
diamond and tassel design is in white and black 
on a green ground, 27", $ 




















$3 


makes 
The 























the 


formal 
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The glazed chintz 
below would make 
charming bedroom cur- 
tains. Flowers in mauve, 
pink and green on a 


buff ground, 25", $2.40 










(Left) A glazed 
chintz formal 
enough for liv- 
ing room hang- 
ings has stripes 
in deep blue and 
buff with flow- 
ers in dull blue, 
50", $7.75 a yd. 
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House & Garden 


The simplest type of oak paneling is used in this room in an effective and consistent way. There 


are no molding and the panel 
1 house at Chestnut Hill, Pa., 


on page ! This interior in 


WHAT TO KNOW 


could be constructed in the manner shown in the lower diagram 
designed by Mellor & Meigs, architects 


ABOUT WOOD PANELING 


The Simple Facts of Construction Should Be 
Understood by Those Planning to Build A Home 


F all the things that go to make up 
QO the interior architecture of a house 
there is probably not one more 
favored than the paneled room—paneled in 
oak, in most of our dreams, and recalling the 
fine, mellow old interiors of the English 
homes of the Tudor and Elizabethan periods 
Certainly thoughts of a library with an 
open fireplace are thoughts of a paneled 
room, of a room not too high as to its ceil 
ing—probably a beamed  ceiling—many 
books, some dark oak furniture and com 
fortable deep-seated chairs But always 
the spirit and character of this dream-en- 
vironment are dominated by the paneled 
walls, of rich, mellow old brown Che 
paneled room is so restful, so certain of 
being always in the same quiet mood. After 
it has been built it does not need decorations 
hecause it is in itself a decoration, and a 
fundamentally satisfying one 
Sometimes the house-to-be has more than 
an oak-panc led library. Its hall, too, is 
paneled, with tiled floor, or a floor of wide 
oak boards rubbed down and stained and 


waxed and rubbed to a fine deep gloss 


MATLACK PRICE 








But if these dreams have existed in the 
first stages of planning, it is often indeed 
that they seem not to reach execution in the 
finished house. 

Generally paneling finds itself elimi- 
nated on the cost score, when it begins to 
become apparent to the prospective builder 
that economies must be made somewhere in 
view of the cost of the many necessary 
features and equipment of his house. 

At this point, however, two things 
should be given full consideration: one, 
that paneling may not cost as much as you 
think it does; two, that even if it did, 
it would be worth it. There is, on the first 
point, a wide range in the cost of different 
kinds of paneling, from the elaborate 
carved kind to the absolutely plain kind, 
made without even a molding on the divi- 
sions between the panels. 


Colonial and early American 

paneling is usually of this type, 

with moldings and bevels, and 

was usually made of white pine, 

to pat. This type is also called 
a “raised panel” 
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Modern execution, in oak, of the early 
English form of carved panel called “parch- 
emin”, because its design was originally 
made to suggest a scroll of parchment 
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The “linenfold” panel, another early En- 

glish type, seen here in a modern rendering 

im oak, is a secular survival of a type of 
paneling used in Gothic churches 
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Before getting on with the less elaborate 
types of paneling, a definition of a few of 
the decorative varieties derived from early 
English work comes logically at this point. 


quantities, the distinction between them, in 
design, became somewhat confused and each 
often partook of the nature of the other. 
Both linenfold and parchemin panels are 


The first fine woodwork was made from the often seen in modern work, usually used to 


Detail of a piece of well-designed 


churches, and during the whole Gothic era oak paneling, the upper side of the accent some portion of the paneling of a 
woodcarving and joinery had ample oppor- horizontal “rails” being beveled room, as about a fireplace ar door, or in all 
tunity to perfect itself for choir-stalls, rood the top panels of a wainscot. 

screens, and all the intricate woodwork of An interesting early English panel which 


the Gothic church interior. —— —- a marks the transition from 
Panels, then, were carved 





Gothic to Renaissance, or, 
with Gothic tracery in re- 
lief, and represent some of 
the most truly beautiful 
woodwork ever created by 
the hands of master crafts- 
mien. 


more exactly the first ap- 
pearance of Renaissance 
motif in English architec- 
ture and furniture, is the 
‘“Romayne” panel, which 
showed a crudely but vigor- 


The “Linenfold” panel 
which began to appear 
during the last quarter of 
the 13th Century, was of 
ecclesiastical origin, and 
was symbolically based on 
the folds of the veil cover- 
ing the chalice at the conse- 
cration of the Host in the 
Mass. From the church 
this type of panel became 
popular in secular interiors 
and furniture, and its fine 
intrinsic decorative quality 
has held it in popularity 
through the intervening 
years. 

Contemporary with the 
linenfold panel was the 
‘“parchemin” panel, based 
in its design upon a parch- 
ment scroll rolled on two 
rods. These rods sometimes 
appear in the carving, but 
as both linenfold and par- 
chemin panels were exe- 
cuted in ever increasing 














ously carved head, either 
framed by an arch, or set in 
a circle. These heads were 
usually portraits and the 
term ‘‘Romayne”’ was de- 
rived from the semblance 
of the heads in circles to 
Roman coins and medals, 
and to the recognition of the 
fact that here was a distinct 
departure from the age-old 
Gothic motifs, and a begin- 
ning of an art as new to 
England prior to Henry 
VII as the art of the Vien- 
nese Secession was in 1900, 
or the Art Nouveau in its 
day. 

Paneling came into secu- 

(Continued on page 150) 


Simple paneling in a 
library where built- 
in bookcases are also a 
part of the room gives 
a peculiarly satisfying 
effect. Aymar Embury 
II, was the architect 
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The steps up to the terrace, past the An unusual alteration, in which white 

leaded windows of the book alcove— stucco unites the new portion with the 

a study in simple exterior detail old, a slate roof covering the whole 
\ 
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THE HOME 
of 


FRANK B. BAKER 
N. Y. 


Patterson King Corp. 


Architects 
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The long living room has 
restful walls of neutral 
colored, rough-textured 
plaster, with brown 
beams across the ceiling 


Leaded windows and 
pluin iron work add to 
the definite character of 
the exterior, and aid the 
consistency of the style 











The same absence of elaborat 
that characterizes the living 
also apparent in the wood-ceiled dining 


room with its 
These interiors 


textured plaster 


are excellently 


te 
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e detail 
room 1s 
wall 

in keep 


ing with the whole spirit of the alteration 
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House & Garden 


An ingenuous and comparatively in- 
expensive wall to be built along an 
even grade is that made up of re- 
inforced wire lathe and stucco, sup- 
ported on posts of galvanized iron 
piping set, for rigidity, in concrete 


In such a way as that shown below, 
a wall may be effectively heightened 
by a row of lindens set against its 
interior face and pleached in the 
shape of an arcade, with two of the 
arches coming over the entrance 
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A wall of architectural leanings is this one, formally treated in the center and 


pierced by openings arched over with ornamental iron. 


It is a type partic- 


ularly well suited to an extremely symmetrical layout of drives and lawn 


SCREENING 


THE 


OBJECTIONABLE 


How Privacy May be Achieved On the Small Place 
by the Use of Walls, Fences, and Formal Plantings 


HE place on the edge of town holds 
a very important position in the gar- 
den problem of today, and is to be 
treated as a thing quite apart, since its 
problem is a different one in a great mea- 
sure from other town plots. The sites there 
are generally larger than the lots in the 
city proper, but not so large as to afford 
all the advantages of the semi-country 
garden. Occasionally the space in the rear 
of the house is reserved for the children’s 
playground and the garden proper. The 
garage and drying-yard have to be figured 
in this same area. This means that the 
house is usually set fairly well forward on 
the lot so that it will leave enough space. 
These houses are gener- 
ally expensive investments 
and for the most part great 
care is given to their 
architectural design and 
a comfortable room ar- 
rangement. It is logical 
then that equal care 
should be put on the de- 
sign and arrangement of 
the grounds. A sense of 
space and the necessary 
sub-divisions can be ob- $ 


tained by the simple . a 
ed by p = 


methods of applying to the 
ground the general idea 
of room arrangement that 
is found indoors. It 





MINGA POPE DURYEA 


seems more difficult, however, to handle the 
problem of the front of the property. in 
Europe it is the custom to build houses 
close to the road, but in practically every 
case, the space between the road and the 
house is dealt with in a manner different 
from that in America. A wall is generally 
provided, or a suitable screening. These 
walls or screens lend dignity to the beauty 
of the dwelling and add an air of mystery 
as to what is to be found behind them. 

In England, particularly, this wall prob- 
lem is given much thought and is worked 
out in many different ways. There, too, 
houses squat directly on the road; yet the 
Englishman maintains his privacy. Here 
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we seem to have a horror of privacy; to 
have our houses so unprotected that the 
passerby can look directly into the dining 
room and see what we are having for din- 
ner. Heaven knows, there is little enough 
privacy in the suburbs. Hold on to what 
little you can; make an effort to increase it. 
In short, why not cheat the world outside 
of this undesirable intimacy? 

You may use the space between the 
house and the front property line for a 
small formal garden; or the lawn space can 
be edged with shrubbery and herbaceous 
plantings which will afford a pleasant out- 
look from your windows in both winter and 
summer. The front wall or screen can be 
made as decorative or as 
simple as your desire or 
purse demand. 

On this page is shown 
a way to treat the front 
property line of a brick 
or stucco house of more or 
less formal type. The 
main garden in this case 
is located on the rear of 
the lot, where a garden 
room opens upon it. 
(Continued on page 108) 


The interior view of a 
wall similar to that at 
the top of the page 
shows the use of sculp- 
* Moat ture and the planting 





LOCAL 


The House 


| Pp trave ling thir wigh trv country by 
i ol England ind France, of 


and 


Italy ind elsewhere up 


world, and in many a book 


that illustrates the domestic architecture ot 
ih old countri peopl who think of 
iilding a house are greatly taken with a 
juality called charm which they feel to be 
lacking in the modern dwelling 

It seems, indeed, an impossible thing to 
op) ind instead of creating it the usual 
procedure is to give it up as hopels and 
idd another house to th ‘ thi or 
that strect [he crux of the situation do 
ndeed, lie in the diflerence between copy 
ing and creating, for the old houses of Eu- 
ope, and the oldest yuses in th ount 
vere not comed by thy uilder from othe 
LOUS nor were they a product ol self- 
onsciou ynthetic desig: 

The hali-timbered hou lor instance, 
Vil not evolved Lt mean ( devising 
matterns in timber: the pattern is simply 
the exposed framework of the house, with 
tin maces between the timbers filled in 
with brick nd sometimes plastered. Its 
charm is purely accidental and purely an 
expression of structural facts and obvious 


means of construction 


In exactly the same wav certain distinct 
stvles have grown in certain localities 
through the existence of peculiar local ma- 
terials and the methods of handling these 
by generations of local artisans 

The old inn at Tintagel, in Cornwall, 
is not built all of shaggy slate, walls and 
roof, because someone thought slate would 


v a clever thing to use in its construction, 


slate was the only 


hand 
a distinct analogy 
( otswold 


but because building 
naterial at 

There is between the 
country in 
stone houses of the Chest 

Philadelphia be- 
results of 


local 


stone houses of the 
England and th 
nut Hill 


both are 


lox al 


vicinity near 


cause clirect building 


labor in materials 
VERY Trequent query ol the prospec- 


with 
tive builder is “What sort of a house 


shall I build 


not a difficult one because in manv cases it 
What 


is the local tyyx 


and the answer is 


hinges very directly upon the locality 
And 


houses in any 


is the local type? 


Che earliest localitv. genet 


ally give the clue, because thev were built 
before transportation facilities made it pos- 
sible to import alien. materials, and these 
early houses look as though thev belong to 


their sites because they do belong, simpl) 
and logically 

Chestnut Hill, for instance, is fortunate 
in having a native ledge-stone which splits 
and shapes readily to lay up in a 
kind of builders 


were not long in putting it to use. Su 


certain 


masonry, and the earliest 


ceeding generations of stone masons built 


MATERIALS 


AND 


LOCAL 





Garden 


LABOR 


House & 


That Appears At Home On Its Site Is Usually 


Made Of Indigenous Materials 


with Chestnut Hill ledge-stone as their 
fathers had built, and so a distinct and col- 
loquial style was involved which, with its 
minor variations, furnishes the real answer, 
in that locality, to the 
stvle”’ to choose for a country house. 


Most of 


are architecturally polyglot, because of too 


question of what 


our communities and counties 
many whims and unreasoned architectural 
fads and and too little architec- 
tural conviction and regard for consistency. 
From the dark days which began about the 
time of the civil war, when Swiss chalets, 


Gothi 


fashions, 


Fren h 
considere | 


scroll-sawed castles and 


mansarded “mansions” were 

quite the thing to build anywhere, there has 

been too much architectural self-determi- 
nation, too much of what the higher criti- 
cism calls “eclecticism’’. 

I NDIVIDUALITY and self expres- 
sion are all very well in architecture, 
and no one wants to see anything like 

architectural monotony or the blind follow- 

I do not know of 


architectural style, especially in dwellings, 


ing of a formula. any 
which is not susceptible to the utmost de- 
gree of yp rsonal expression, or of any valid 
reason for building a Spanish Mission villa 
in a New England village. 

resourceful archi- 
tects have taken local styles and evolved 


Discriminating and 


from them houses which are in every sense 
modern and in every sense individualistic, 
and in doing this they have taken local 
materials and, sometimes, low al labor, as 
their surest means of attaining their ob- 
jective. 

Local types are not, necessarily, such 
definite Italian villa, the 
French English manor 
house; their similarity in type is more a 
matter of feeling. And, for that matter, all 
Italian villas are not alike, but vary with 


models as the 
chateau or the 


locality, just as French chateaux and Eng- 
It is 
a mistake to have ideas too hard 
and set in the matter of stylistic types as it 
is to have ideas too vague and undefined. 


lish manor houses are not all alike. 


as great 


Wherever there is anything resembling a 
local type, the prospective builder will do 
well to study it, 


in terms of local materials, if there are any 


and to think of his house 


which could be regarded as characteristic. 

It is not so easv to generalize on lo¢al 
local because the 
nature of labor varies so greatly, and con- 


labor as on materials, 


sequently, the advisability of its employ- 
ment. Much of the picturesque quality of 
old buildings, both here and in Europe, is 
the result of the individual technique of 
unskilled Materials 
were roughed out by often on the 
site, and put together in a necessarily in- 
dividualistic Unskilled labor did not 
for no matter how 


comparatively labor. 


hand, 


way. 


mean poor labor, un- 


skilled 
they 
tious. 


some of the old _ builders 
very thorough and conscien- 
Time when men built their 
co-operatively helped 
and when poor and 
slovenly workmanship would have been like 
cheating at solitaire. 


were 
were 
was 
own houses, or 


with each others’, 
Their day’s work was 
not affected by wage scales, or by how much 
work (or how little) they should perform 
in a given number of hours, and something 
of their integrity, and their personal in- 
terest in the work was built into it for our 
own age to appraise and wish to revive. 
T order of specialization in the building 
trades, local labor is generally no 
more than incidental, and principally con- 
fined to local stone-masons who have de- 
veloped a special skill and technique in 
handling the stone of their locality. They 
have seen it used from boyhood and are 
naturally adept builders in it. Wherever 
local stone plays a conspicuous part in local 
building, there is usually an old _ stone- 
mason who goes about the countryside, 
building walls and chimneys and founda- 
tions, and to secure his services is to achieve 


ODAY, from the nature of the newer 


not only the best possible vernacular use of 
the local materials, but to relate your house 
to its locality more closely and humanly. 
These old country artisans take a per- 
sonal pride in their work, not only because 
they uncontaminated by competitive 
methods, but because they will have fre- 
quent cccasion to pass by and see their 
handiwork, and have it commented upon 
by their cronies. “See that there chimney ? 
I built it. They ain’t no better built 
chimney anywheres aroun’.” This kind 
of pride in artisanship is seldom to be 
found in outside local labor, and to utilize 
the local stone-mason is also to make many 


are 


friends through the countryside, for every 
one of them is an inveterate gossip. 

Local carpenter work, especially for in- 
terior finish, is not so likely to be as good as 
local mason work, though many have util- 
ized it with profit and entertainment. Max- 
field Parrish built his own house at Cornish. 
according to tradition, with only one local 
carpenter to help him, and it is safe to say 
that it means far more to him than any 
half-million dollar “show-place” can mean 
to its owner. But the exceptional instance 
is not the general rule, and local carpenter 
labor needs a great deal of supervision on 
anything but plain work. 

In relatively simple building projects, 
especially in the remodeling of old farm 
houses, local labor in all possible parts of 
the work often represents a distinct econo- 
my. The carpenter, who may also be a 
farmer living near your site, will give you a 


figure on the whole job, and, with a 


(Continued on page 110) 
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IN A PHILADELPHIA GARDEN 


. Those who build in the vicinity of Philadel- 


phia are fortunate in having native ledge stone, 
which is used in walls and terraces, and 
which picturesquely combines its rough tex- 
ture and varied coloring with brick, cut stone 
or molded cement. In its affinity between 
material and style, this garden treatment is 


typical of the nice quality of balance between 
formality and informality attained in recent 
work by Philadelphia country house architects 
The pavilion and bit of garden terrace, de- 
signed by Mellor, Meigs and Howe, and shown 
at the Architectural League, are in the garden 
of Francis S. Mcllhenny at Chestnut Hill 
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Because of its pictorial possibilities the English half- 
timbered house is one of the most popular of all 
transplanted architectural types. The service wing is 
frankly treated as a wing, with its hooded entrance, 
which is the kitchen door, facing the front 











Residence of 


G. LEONARD JOHNSON 
Englewood, Neu Jersey 


Aymar Embury II 


Architect 


fhe cables ave designed ; The interesting struc- 
n he characteristic ture of the timber-work 
manner, wi h timbered framing the leaded case 
nd plastered cove at ment windows can be 
the second overhang 


seen in this photograph, 
and also the unusual 
round brick columns of 
the flagged entrance 


and the piaster ha 


been given a very m 





teresting rough texture 





The plan of this house 
is distinctly an unusual 
one, particulariy im the 
treatment of the stairs 
The “flower room”, be- 
hind the curved stair- 
case. & a thine too sel 
dom seen in house plans 





Six large bedrooms and 





on the second floor, 
with hall and stairway 
space reduced to the 
minimum. The upstairs 
hall attempts to be no 













five baths are provided 


more than a corridor- 
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The house built entirely of 
brick represents the ideal of 
many home builders. The 
color scheme here is a blend- 
ing of the brown, purple, 
deep orange and red of the 
brick, and the green, purple 
ind yellow of the slate roof 
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The most significant develop 
ments of modern brick 
building have been the 
achievement of texture and 
color in the individual brick, 
and the designing of patterns 
in the laying—a return to the 
original technique of the craft 


Residence of 
S.CALHOON NOLAND 


Atlanta, Georgia 


J. Floyd Yewell 


Architect 








The plan represents the utmost in compactness 
and convenient arrangement of a small total 
floor area. The work of housekeeping in a 
house of this type is reduced to the minimum, 
and reflects a careful study of the practical 
possibilities of the planning problen: 











The wide, tran 

lucent glass 
doors are paint- 
ed in gold and 
colors to har- 
monise with the 
walls. The walls 
are painted can- 
vas taken from 
an old Queen 
Anne house. Karl 
Freund, decorator 


A decorative 
glass door, made 
conspicuous by 
its place between 
two narrow 
bookcases has a 
formal design of 
pea ocks and 
flowers in gold 
and soft colors. 
It was done by 
Karl Freund 
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Hewitt 


The 
PAINTED 


GLASS DOOR 


KARL FREUND 


i HE interior door has its fascinat- 
ing history often concealed by “ar- 
ras” hangings. It started humbly as 
a hinged section of the wainscot, small but 
sturdy; sometimes studded with huge nails 
and fitted with cumbersome and complicated 
locks, made to be readily defended against 
the habitual intruder of the Middle Ages. 
Its purpose was to be inconspicuous, where- 
as the exterior doors were majestic and often 
richly carved and moulded. 

The low door passed away with armor 
and mail. 

The invention of fire arms assured, in 
the hands of public authority, a great per- 
sonal safety, which obviated the necessity 
of barricaded entrances, and the difficulty 
of passage through low and narrow open- 
ings for corpulent kings and ladies with 

(Continued on page 106) 
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FABRICS 


Simple Definitions of the Materials Constantly in Use 


ANTIQUE SATIN, a reproduction of an 
old weave made from the silk of the wild 
silkworm and woven with a linen thread. 
This gives an uneven, lumpy look, char- 
acteristic of the old damasks and satins. 
Used mostly for coverings. 


ARMURE, generally a fabric of mixed silk 
and cotton, or all cotton, with usually a 
small, overshot design. Used for both cur- 
and Appropriate for 
bedrooms. 


tains upholstery. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK, a fabric with much 
the appearance of silk and made out of 
fibre. It has a high lustre and is 
made sunfast. Comes in 
patterns and is effective and durable for 
upholstery and curtains. 


wood 


now various 


BATIK, an old Javanese process of dye- 
ing materials. 

by dipping the 
again, covering 


The designs are obtained 
fabric in dye again and 
the parts not to be dyed 
The crackle effect of the back- 
ground is caused by the dye coming through 
the cracks in the wax. Silk, cotton or 
velvet can be treated in this manner. 


with wax. 


BROCADE, a fabric with a satin or taffeta 
ground and a raised design of 
stripes or foliage in various colors. 


flowers, 
Che 
pattern often has the effect of being em- 
broidered on. Used for both hangings and 
upholstery in formal types of rooms. 


BROCATELLE, heavier than a damask 
although much the same type of material. 
Sometimes with a thread, 
The pat- 
terns, usually in two colors, are of the same 


linen 
making a heavy, raised design. 


woven 


type as the designs of damask. 
CASEMENT CLOTH, a closely woven 
cloth used for window hangings. It comes 
in cotton, silk silk 
and wool. i 


wool, and cotton or 


CHINTZ, a cotton cloth printed in designs 
The 
word comes from the Hindoo ‘‘chint” mean- 
full of 
calicos 


of different colors and often glazed. 


ing color. Painted and printed 
made in India were the earliest 
forms of the modern chintz. Heavy, block 
printed linens are often miscalled chintz. 
At present widely used for curtains, uphol- 


stery, slip covers, luncheon sets, bags, ete. 


CRETONNE, the French word for cotton 
cloth printed in colored designs. In this 


country we are apt to call all printed cotton’ 


materials either chintz or cretonne. Cre- 


tonne is a heavier cloth than chintz. 


CREWEL WORK, embroidery in different 
colored wools on a linen or wool back- 
ground. In wool this material is used for 
chair seats and backs. In linen for hang- 
ings and upholstery. Usually sprawly, 
Jacobean designs. 


DAMASK, a material with a raised figure 


for Hangings and U pholstery 


usually in the same color as the background. 
Sometimes the pattern will be in a contrast- 
ing color and occasionally Roman stripes 
are found in the background. This-fabric 
comes in silk, cotton, or wool or a com- 
bination of silk and wool or silk and cotton. 
Named for Damascus, a city in Syria 
famous for its silks and steel. 


DENIM, a inexpensive cotton 
material used largely for first coverings on 
furniture. Comes plain, striped or in 
allover designs. 


coarse, 


DOTTED SWISS, a cotton cloth with a 
raised, embroidered dot in self or contrast- 
ing colors. 


FAILLE, a-heavy taffeta, with a fine rib, 
used for both hangings and coverings. 


FRIEZE is the word applied to a pile 
fabric made with loops instead of a nap. 
Often the loops are cut and uncut to form 
a design. There are silk, wool or mohair 
friezes and these may be plain, figured or 
block printed. For upholstery only. 


GAUZE, a very thin, light, transparent 
fabric of silk, artificial silk or silk and 
cotton. Is now made sunfast and dyed all 


colors. Used for glass curtains. 


GINGHAM, a cotton cloth in plain colors, 
stripes, plaids, or checks. Sometimes used 
for curtains in an informal country house 


or for kitchen or bathroom curtains. 


GROS POINT, a fabric made of worsted 
embroidery. It is entirely worked by hand 
in pictorial designs and used to cover chairs, 
cushions, stools, etc. Imitated in machine 
tapestry sold by the yard. 


LINEN, a cloth made of flax. It comes 
in plain colors, stripes and block printed 
designs. Used for hangings and upholstery. 


MARQUISETTE, a very thin cotton or 
silk fabric resembling voile with a slightly 
more open mesh. Used for glass curtains. 
MERCERIZED FABRIC, a high finish 
on cotton to give it an effect of silk. 


MOHAIR, the name of a yarn made from 
the fleece of the Angora goat. It enters 
into the construction of some of the best 
wearing furniture coverings such as friezes, 
velvets, etc. 


MUSLIN, a soft, fine cotton cloth either 
plain or dotted, used for glass curtains. 
This cloth was originally made in Mossul, 
a city in Mesopotamia, and later, a fine, 
sheer variety was manufactured in India. 


NET, a fabric woven in open meshes of 
silk, cotton or linen. Used generally in 
white, cream or ecru for glass curtains and 


is sometimes dyed strong colors. 


PONGEE, a thin soft silk from India or 


China used in its natural color for curtains. 


POPLIN, a corded material of silk and 
cotton or silk and wool. Can be dyed any 
color and owes its name to the fact that it 
was originally made in Avignon, a Papal 
town. 

PETIT POINT, a fabric made of worsted 
hand embroidery, the stitches being particu 
larly fine. Pictorial designs. Used for 
chair coverings, cushions, etc. 

REP, a ribbed fabric of silk, cotton or 


wool or a mixture. Used for upholstery. 


SATEEN, an all cotton fabric with a mer- 
cerized finish giving the effect of satin. 
Used sometimes for furniture coverings and 
to line curtains. 
SATIN, a silk fabric of a thick close tex 
ture and a glossy surface. 

/ 
STRIE SATIN, a satin with a small, faint 
self-colored stripe in the background. 
Often gives a two tone appearance. Taf- 
fetas, velvets and damasks come in strié 
effect. 
SUNFAST, the process of treating materi- 
als to make them fadeproof. Cotton and 
fibre can be so treated but very few silks 
are guaranteed sunfast. 
TAFFETA, 


weaves—a 


silk- 
with no 
Many taffetas are arti- 
ficially weighted with tin or some other 
metal to give them more body. 
naturally will not wear as well as 
dyed with unweighted dyes. 
TAPESTRY, a fabric originally of worsted 
worked on a warp of thread by hand, the 
designs usually being pictorial. Now made 
by machine in either cotton or wool. 


TOILE de JOUY, originally a cotton cloth 
with designs of pictorial or classic scenes. 
Derives its name from the town of Jouy in 
France where this material was manufac- 
tured under the leadership of Oberkampf. 
The designs often commemorated some his- 
torical event. Now printed on both cotton 


the oldest of 


smooth 


one of 
fine, 
lustre to speak of. 


fabric 


These 
when 


and linen. 


TUSSAH, a silk produced by the Asiatic 
silk workers. It is coarse and does not take 
dye well so is usually used in its natural 
fawn color. 


VELOUR, the general name applied to 
pile fabrics of any kind. It is made of all 
kinds of yarns, is heavier than velvet with 
a thicker, longer nap. 
striped or figured. 
VELVET, a cotton, silk or wool fabric 
with a very short close nap of erect threads, 
forming a thick, soft pile. 
or figured. 


It comes plain, 


Plain, striped 


VOILE, a very sheer, soft material, closely 
woven of cotton, silk or a mixture of both. 
Can be dyed any color and is used for 
glass curtains. 
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The decorative fruit and 
flower design of these 
candle shields and mirror 
panel copied from an 
old chintz. Courtesy of 
Darnley, Inc. 





iNGete EN i Apa ¥ iN-OUé eee os 
Proving That Accessories Have Much to Do With the 
Lived-In Look So Necessary to a Successful Room 
JOHN J. GATJEN 


W HO cannot recollect a room requires and expert ad- 


rooms without number, vice as to decorations and fur 
























irchitecturally correct nishings cannot be discounted. 


color and furnishings harmoni Knowledge of the source of 


ous, but still without that things, a sense of fitness and 
most important note of all, the gift of arrangement make the 

lived in” look? They were professional decorator invalu- 
interiors evident! intended able, but how often after he 


merely to be passed through, 


has gone and we have settled 
down to live, does the feeling 
of strangeness about our sur- 
roundings come upon us? The 


nerve-racking period of sam- 


for one could not imagine liv 
ing contentedly in surround- 
ings so lacking individuality 
Lhe accumulated interest of 
1 room should not be the de ples, tours to warehouses, 
wator’s task; some do succeed showrooms and antique shops 


in giving all the personal notes over, the time is ready for 





Drixs Duryea 


The group above owes much of its intimate charm to 

the variety of accessories used—delicate porcelain figur- 

ines, a crystal candelabra and French prints framed in 
black glass. From Darnley, Inc. 







A note of red is the feature of A andalwood sewing box, 
the group at the left—a red flower vase and Staffordshire 
lacquer table, wall pocket figurines fit in with this old ma- 
and mirror in red and gold hogany table and English prints RTE OST SER | 


Mradley & Merrill Bradley & Merrill 
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bringing the personal touch into the scene, 
one’s likes and dislikes, hobbies or vices. 
For it is these things which will eventually 
make the room individual, instead of merely 
a setting for furniture and hangings in the 
most modern taste. 

With all its faults, the Victorian Age 
was far superior to the Golden Oak Era. 
A room cluttered up with furniture, wood 
work, and _ birds 
under glass, highlighted by 
crystal pendants and a 
“God Bless Our Home” 
was a picture of the life of 
the time. 
tion made the 
that much more “cozy. 
After the limit of this quali- 
ty had been reached, there 
was scarcely room to move 
about. 


flowers 


Every new addi- 
room just 


” 


A reaction was nec- 
essary—and along came the 
Oak. 

During the reign of light 
oak the furniture 
ruled taste, few decorators 


stores 


were in existence, and rooms 
became cold propositions of 
shining surfaces starched G. W. 








Many accessories bring interest to this 

tiny living room. Blue bowls and mauve 

colored china birds on the window sill 

carry out the blue and mauve tones in 

chintz. Mrs. Gillette Nichols, decorator 
laces and cut glass. Into the attic went the 
walnut and moths feasted on the needle- 
work of years’ efforts. 

And then about ten years ago, the move- 


ment for better homes began. ‘There were 





Harting 





revivals of the best designs in furniture, 


decorators were called in to and 
magazines showing examples of rooms in 
good taste helped to bring people back to 


the importance of an artistic home setting: 


assist, 


This movement has grown now to such 
proportions that all over the country one 
finds beautiful homes, and if they are all 
more or less cut to a pattern they but re- 
flect but a national charac- 
teristic. 

That as a nation we are 
imitative and apt to follow 
like sheep can be 
seen by studying the group- 
ings of furniture and ac- 
cessories in the average hall. 
For example, there will be 
the console with its pair of 
candlesticks and bowl or 
centre tray. How 
much more interesting and 
decorative would be a 


along 


card 


(Continued on page 156) 


An effective mantel 
arrangement of crystal 
and gilt girandoles with 
vases to match and a 
colorful flower paint- 
ing. Darnley, Inc 
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This Simple Piece of Equipment Is Well Worth Understanding 


HE tearful faucet is even more irri- 


T 


tating than the weeping woman 
If you have ever been annoyed 
i the drip: drip drip! ot a taucet near 
by, you will probably realize why the manu 


facturers of brass goods and plumbing have 


been, all through modern times, devising 


and arriving at means and methods to pre 


vent faucets from leaking 
However, a leaky faucet is generally due 
to the need of a washer or washer adjust- 
ment Ihe washer being truly a wedding 
ring, uniting comfort and workability 
Another cause for leaking faucets is the 


sand hole which will appear in the best of 
No one can tell 
a sand hole until time “tells”, 


regulated moulds at times 
if there is 
revealed later and is caused 


for it is only 


by erosion and the wear of the water rush- 
ing through the pipes. The hole then occa- 


sions th drip from the faucet. 


UT there are other things tor faucet 
ease which we 


pere hy ince we 


can consider here, if 
intend to build or re- 
habilitate our old plumbing system or re- 
disease in 


pre ial fau et 


lieve | 


Sor some 
plague spot in the home. 

After all what we want from our faucets 
is water direction in 


| his 
The splashy 


water, going in one 


a firm. unrebellious stream is the 


first and most necessary thing 
faucet may have its beauty points but has 
have our clothes, 


no utility factors. lo 


floors and walls in a continual irreligious 
baptism is not only wasteful of water but a 
deteriorating influence among your posses- 
sions 

In order to obviate this splashing habit 
some makers place a little piece of tin about 
14” long wound in a coil and released in 
the mouth of the spout of the faucet. Its 
springiness holds it in place and the water 


comes through in a solid phalanx without 


the dew-drops splashing house and gar- 
ment. 
This is one way of ending the “splash”, 


but when you buy faucets always remem- 
ber to get the non-splash type; however, this 
may be 


manufacturer 


accomplished by your particular 
The leaky faucet is an extravagance too. 
r stopped to think of the waste 
of water and of money, that leaking faucets 
(ine set ol we have on 
this matter, computed by James B. Clow & 


tells the following 


Have you eve 
figures 


provoke r 


Sons, 


Water just leaking drop by drop Cost 
15 gallons per day $.00375 
105 gallons per week 02625 

5475 gallons per year 1.36875 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


Water just leaking through Cost 
yy,” aperture 
17,425 gallons per day $4.356 
121,975 gallons per week 30.493 


6,360,125 gallons per year 1590.031 


Water just leaking through Cost 
¥” aperture 
70,488 gallons per day 17.622 
493,416 gallons per week 102.354 
25,728,120 gallons per year 6432.03 


All these figures, of course, are taken 
under a normal water pressure condition and 
is the same for each set of figures. 

A has a handle, a “spout” valve, valve 

seat, stem escutcheon (the visible 
flat back of all enclosed plumbing to hold 
it to wall) and an index, usually of china, 
to tell you whether the water is cold or hot. 
The size, shape and style of all these and 
their adaptability are geared in accordance 
with our conditions. 

One thing delightful about the faucet is 
that there is so little difference in the price 
between the various kinds, that you can 
have what you like! 

In the old time faucet and probably still 
in left-over stocks, the faucet 
threaded that if the lining wore out or the 
thread wouldn't hold, the whole faucet had 
to come out, be remodeled or renewed in 


full. It was not only a long job but an 
expensive one. 


S far as we are concerned, a faucet 


was so 


The new faucet, instead of having the 
thread on its own walls has a lining which 
fits in it (it looks like a cartridge in shape) 
which if it gets worn can easily be lifted out 
and another lifted in—simply by unscrewing 
the nut under the handle. Then too, if the 
washer wears out in these new faucets it is 
quite simple to renew it, because with a 
screw-driver you off with the old and on 
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VALVE SEAT 


\ 


STEAM REGULATOR 


The seven points indicated on 
this diagram are desirable fea- 
tures in a faucet. Courtesy of 











the Standard Sanitary Company 





by Those Who Plan to Build or Remodel 


with the new! 

Another element in the later fashions in 
faucets is the fact of an adjustable flange, 
that part of the faucet between the valve 
and shaft of the faucet where it goes into 
the back or wall. In the “ancient” regime 
the faucet flange would have to be pulled, 
pushed or hammered to make it “stick out” 
just the right distance from the “backing.” 
Now by a series of nuts, which can be 
easily wrenched the faucet is spaced and 
without danger of destroying enamel backs 
or metal or plaster backs by undue ham- 
mering, knocking or straining. 


AUNDRIES, slop sinks, lavatories, 

kitchens and bath tubs are as care- 

fully fauceted as the diamond is 
faceted and almost as “nicely.” 

What then is to be the choice of faucets 
for all these various destinations? 

First of all, when you start buying fau- 
cets you may hear the word “bib”. Don’t 
for a minute think it has anything to do 
with an infant’s life. It hasn’t. It is sim- 
ply a plumber’s term for faucet and it is 
generally used in connection with laundry, 
kitchen and slop sink faucets. 

There are about four large types of 
faucets. First, the compression type, a 
faucet in which the action of closing the 
water supply is done by screwing the stem 
of the handle down into the seat of the 
valve. This takes about two and one-half 
to three turns to close. It also gives a 
steady stream. The handle for this is 
better equipped with the non-lever or 
turned style. 

Then there is a quick compression faucet 
on the same principle except that it takes 
but one turn of the handle to do the trick, 
and the water gushes out suddenly and 
well. A handle of the lever type is best 
here because one swoop effects the shutting 
off or opening up of the water. 

The Fuller Faucet or bib always has a 
lever handle, and it is a faucet where the 
washer at end of the stem is drawn to the 
opening instead of -being pressed down 
against the valve seat. In other words, 
it is drawn back and forth by the lever. It 
often makes shutting off the water quite 
difficult, yet it has admirers. 

There is another faucet too, the one that 
shuts itself off as soon as you draw your 
hand away. This is only good for places 
where you know water is going to be wan- 
tonly wasted. 


But, I adjure you, if you 
want to keep your sanity, never have it 
affixed to anything that is used by respon- 
sible, self-respecting water appreciative peo- 
ple! For to have a faucet which stops run- 
(Continued on page 148) 
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OLD DESIGNS 


i The Pieces On This Page May Be Pur 
chased Through The House ¢ Garden 
Shopping Service, 19 West 44th Stree 


New York City 







The sturdy candle- 
sticks above are 
6” high and $5 a 
pair. The bowl is 
714" across and 2” 


high, $4. The 10” 
plate is $6.50 
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The porringer above is a faithful 
reproduction of am old design. 
It is 5” across and priced at 


The graceful bowl in the picture 
above might be used for straw 
berries. It is 4" high and 7” 





$6. The baby’s mug, 3” high, wide, $5. The sugar shaker 
may be purchased for $4 7" high, is priced at $6.00 
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(Above) Salt and 
pepper 6” high, $8 
the pair. Bowl 
against wall 71" 
wide, 2” high, $4. 
Other bowl 51” 
wide, 2” high,$2.75 










The graceful bowl above hold- 
ing the fruit is 9” across and 
4” high, $9. The other one is 
8” wide and 3” high, $8. The 
sturdy mug, taken from an 
old design is 5” high. It 
may be purchased for $7.50 


In certain types of old houses 
nothing is so effective as pewter. 
These reproductions, beautifully 
made, are faithful replicas of 
old pieces. The tea caddy 
above is $5. The cream and 


” 


sugar, 3” high, are $12.00 


Such an arrangement as this of 
modern pewter would be effec 

tive on a man’s desk. The 
candlesticks are 8" high, $10 
the pair. The plate on the back 
is 11” across, $5. The inkwell 
has a 7" base, 3” high, $6.50 
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Hangine bookshelves often solve the problem 


te long ul space above a sofa in a 
room with a flowered paper where pictures 
nnot be used they are especiaily effective 


hen painted one of the tones of the paper 


The VOQGUR 2/7 
HANGING SHELVES 
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The graceful 
bookshelves in 
the picture above 
are old walnut 
They are charm- 
ing in a man’s 
study.FromJohn 
Hamilton, Inc. 


Chinese Chip- 
pendale shelves, 
when used like 
this are quite in 
keeping with the 
Chinese screen 
and porcelain 
figurines. Miss 
Gheen, decorator 
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A_ small hang- 
ing corner cabi- 
net may be used 
for either china 
or books. The 
one above is an- 
tique green with 
decorated doors 


The shelf in the 
man’s room at 
the right was 
made for the 
space above ‘the 
daybed. It is 
painted black 
with red lines to 
match the bed 
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The top shelf of a 
hanging bookcase is 
often used for deco- 
rative objects d'art. 
This brings variety 
and interest and pre- 
vents top-heaviness 











(Above) A group 
after the Chinese 
manner consists of a 
painting on parch 

ment and two narrow 
lacquer bookshelves 

decorated in gold 
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GA -NER’S CALENDAR APRIL 
' ? 
} / h C Zi R D KE A E \ 4 A O r * 
SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY |WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY Aa 
' ny 
| | - 
| 
| | " i t Thinning ‘ Seeds of 5. That un- 6 Starte 7 Early 
' ‘ pe m bed crops i | the more hardy productive or- hardening off planting is the 
' wo hed import | flowers such as chard can be the bedding first essential 
: tc int than man snapdragon made to yield plants in the to success. Fin- r 
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in 1856 at 59 in Paris 


THOMAS EDWARD 
BROWN 


Probahl / the most popu- 


; 


AUSTIN DOBSON 


When Dobson died little 
more than a year ago, he 
left behind some of the 
most delicate and de- 
lightful poems of the 
past few decades. All 
garden enthusiasts 
should know “A Song 
of the Four Seasons,” 
and “A Garden Idyll” 
from the cycle called 
“Vignettes in Rhyme.” 


] merase th the garde nm 
anthology is that of 
Brown's, “A garden is 
a lovesome thing, God 
rot; yet little ia gen- 
erally known of him 

that he lived on the Isle 
of Vann, wrote of ships 
and the sea, made poems 
and tended his garde n 





JOYCE KILMER 
On the Ourcg, during the July advance in 
1918, Ailmer fell; the first writer in the Amer- 
ican army to be killed in battle. One of his finest 
poems, “‘Trees,”’ begins: 
I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree 
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‘Companions of Spring- 


It’s the season for pleasure, for color, for 
the good things of life. People who know 
the best in sweets will often have a friendly 
argument as to which is the most attractive 
package in Whitman’s famous Quality Group. 
But you will never hear any difference of 
opinion about the goodness of the sweets. In 
all of these packages it is the same Whitman’s 
—famous since 1842. 








The Sampler—best known of all candy packages— 
quaint, original, unique in its make-up, the favorites 
from ten leading packages of Whitman’s. 
Salmagundi—latest member of the group—luscious 
chocolates in an art metal box prized as a keepsake as 
well as for its charming contents. 
Pleasure Island—romance in chocolates—pirate’s sea- 
chest freighted with treasure from the Spanish Main— 
rich booty from the tropic islands. 
Fussy Package—for fastidious folks— 
nuts and nut combinations enriched with 
Whitman’s far-famed chocolate. 
Super Extra Chocolates—the Standard 
package of sweets which first made 
Whitman’s reputation—the package 
which: stands for all that is good in 
—» candy-making. 
/ Library Package—book-shaped—odd— | 
luxurious—an eloquent volume of sweet } 
thought and good taste. 





= 





Seek the Quality Store in your neighbor- 
hood which has been selected as Agent 
for Whitman’s Quality Group—usually 

a drug store. 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


4 4 Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
Yi pllwe Vt . Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow W/hip 
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FURNITURE 


MR. AND MRS. G 
Ss EW phrase are o battered tro mouth ——— 
}: to ear with littl comprehension of their oc Z, 
meaning a Phe Italian Ri naissance (Gr 
Symond took five volumes to set it forth. With pe NG 
out such continued efiort we in get a general ; 
impression of what it means in furniture design 
by looking at these three chairs and at thi 
superb carved walnut chest from The Metro 4 
politan Museum of Art, New York Here we \ 
can see the characteristics which mark this i 
revival or re-birth, as the word Renaissance € 
signifies, of the designs of Greece and Rome Q 
which took place in Italy about 1400 and de ( 
lighted the Italians for over two centuries 
Two qualities distinguished its expression in onus 
furniture design: simplicity, which is achieved by 
precise and nicely balanced construction, illus pH 
trated by these three chairs; secondly, beautiful Wa 
and elaborately ornamented surfaces on a simply 5 A, ps 
designed structural form, as in this chest ' A\|/4) 
These are the principal characteristics of Italian ae 
Renaissance furniture Turned and JC 
Construction Architectural—a balancing of carved table leg nialaibin 
horizontal and vertical lines, as in a house; fine \ 
proportions Underbracing low Sete, 
or on foor plain, flat, carved, \ f 2 
solid or pierced The under ' Peteckene! 
bracing on floor between front \ =| 
and back leg of chairs is chara + VF 
teristic. Wood is chiefly walnut \ 4B AS, 
Ornament Reproduction and ’ , 
adaptation of classic Greek and Profile of hori = LIS 
Roman motifs and designs. The ontal arm 
acanthus leaf and scroll are the Kk 
\ 


{ cassone or chest, dating 


mm pie 
A characteristic carved 
igure 





of 





irmchair of the 
Century, with metal lions 


is finials, imtarsia 


late 16th 


decora 


tions, and crimson velvet 
upholstery 


the 


from the mid-16th Century. 


{ carved 


hHoct of 


f f 
period 


ITALIAN 


GLEN GOULD 


be d 


the 


i gracefully 
turned chair leg 


Profile 
curved 


feet are marks of the period 


arm 








House & Garden 


Characteristic 
carved hori- 
zontal  splats, 
acanthus leaf 
finials and a 
broad carved 
under bracing 
are found in 
this late 16th 
Century _ side 
chair 


RENAISSANCE 


most distinctive. Moldings, panels and columns. 
Festoons, rosettes, human figures, masks, mythical 
figures and animals. Carving, spirals, turning, 
inlay or intarsia; upholstery, nail-heads; few 
metal mounts. 

Tops: Chairs—straight, carved scroll, crested. 

Back: Low, medium or high according to the 
type of chair. Vertical or very slightly raked; 
flat. Side supports above top-rail with acanthus 


finials very characteristic. Horizontal splats, 
broad, upholstered or carved. 
Arm: Horizontal, flat and broad; curved 


slightly downward with scrolled or carved end. 

Seat: Rectangular, flat, upholstered; octagonal 
and scooped in Sgabello or stool chairs. 

Leg: Straight, reversed curves in curule or 
folding chairs, lion’s leg; rectangular, turned, 
spiral, ornamental. Ornamental, spiral, and com- 
bined square and turned leg is characteristic. Solid 
carved table end supports; center pedestals. 

Foot: Block, rectangular, bracket, paw, orna- 
mental ankle, ball and bun. 

Proper spacing is the first requirement in the 
use of Italian Renaissance furniture. As an 
advertiser will put a fine por- 
trait with a simple caption on 


- ae | a costly blank page of a maga- 
~ OY zine, confidently relying on the 
4 blank space to add value to the 

y= advertisement, so, without crowd- 

sw ing, must Italian Renaissance 

zs furniture be placed in rooms and 

[ | halls, with considerate regard 


(Continued on page 162) 
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{ A carved foot 
scroll 


Rectangular, a 
construction, molding and elaborate carving on moldings and = 
panels, acanthus leaf and scroll with griffins and carved lion’s paw 


An acanthus 
corner 
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Hurniture 


transcending the 
commonplace, well 
ce | within moderate cost 











De luxe prints of attractive interiors, simple or 
elaborate as desired, gratis upon request. 
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o Af tstocraric New York, during the first quarter 
of the XIX Century, was not long in discovering 


the genius of Duncan Phyfe—and according him 
recognition as “America’s Foremost Cabinetmaker”. 


That the famous furniture-maker’s reputation 

survived him is not surprising when one views such 
excellent reproductions of his craftsmanship as the 
finely proportioned table with its lyre-shaped support 
and delicately carved legs, the quaint chairs and graceful 
sideboard of beautifully matched mahogany which 
infuse the Dining Room pictured above with so 
delightful an air of quiet elegance. 


A visit to these interesting Galleries will revive 

lively recollections of those more leisurely days 
when the master-cabinetmaker took rank with the 
other artists of his time. Here, indeed, is a profusion 
of Furniture betraying the unmistakable touch of 
artistry—ranging from hand-wrought facsimiles of rare 
old examples to those alluring glazed and decorated 
groups so well adapted to the restful backgrounds 
of today. From so varied a selection one may readily 
assemble an interior of individuality, however elaborate 
or simple the requirements. 


New Hork Galleries 


Furniture and Decoration 
417-421 MADISON AVENUE 


48°~49" Streets ~~ New York 
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You can give every room that 
delightful air of immaculate 
cleanliness by using Johnson's 
Polishing Wax occasionally 
on your furniture, floors, lino- 
leum and woodwork. 


PR nm ~ eee 

PARED WAX Johnson’s 
Polishing 
Wax is con- 
veniently put 


up in Paste, 






Liquid and 

Powdered form. Use the 

sie, Ne Paste Wax for polishing 

é A ain all floors—Wood, tile, linoleum. Use Liquid 
; 7 x ote, Fo, Wax for furniture, woodwork, autos, etc. 


Powdered Wax makes perfect dancing floors. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liaquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


" lew can easily keep your floors and woodwork in perfect 
condition by polishing them occasionally with John- 
son’s Wax. 

ing finish coat. 
YOUR LINOLEUM will last longer and look better if 

you polish it with Johnson's Prepared Wax (Paste or Liq- 
uid). Johnson's Wax prevents cracking and blistering— 
brings out the pattern and color—protects linoleum from 
wear and makes cleaning easy. 


Are You Building ? 


If so, you will find our book particularly in- 
teresting and useful, for it tells how to finish 
inexpensive soft woods so they are as beau- 
tiful and artistic as hardwood. Tells 
what materials to use—includes color card— 
gives covering capacities, etc. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give 
@ prompt and expert answer to all questions 
on interior wood finishing—without cost or 
obligation. 


We will gladly send this book free and 
stpaid for the name of your best dealer 
in paints. 


The Wax cleans and forms a thin, protect- 





Insist on {ohnson’s Polishing Wax For Sale at all Good Stores 
Our Book ells 100 Ways to Brighten Up Your Home Use the coupon below. 


Book on Home Beautifying—FREE 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 4, RACINE, WIS. | 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


Please send me free and postpaid your book on Home 
Beautifying. It tells how to make my home more artistic, 
cheery and inviting. I understand that it tells just what 
materials to use and how to apply them 


My Dealer is 
My Name 

My Address 
City and State.. 


i aie areas eb en dap a we we om we we so i 
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Hewitt 


Painting on glass is not confined to doors. 





Garden 


Here an 


ornamental screen is used to good effect in a living room 


with painted canvas 


The 


Painted 


(Continued from 


mountainous coiffures and increasingly 
radiating garments brought the high and 
the double door into existence. 

Madame de Rambouillet, the capti- 
vating feminist, bent upon promoting 
newly discovered charms of her hither- 
to but primitively appreciated sex, is 
said to be the godmother of the door 
as we know it today. No woman who 
had been taught to emulate the upright 
grace of Pallas Athena could be ex- 
pected to follow, hunched and com- 
pressed, the announcement of her well- 
sounding name. 

Thus, under Louis Treize and Anne 
d’Autriche the interiors of palaces were 
remodeled “for the enlargement of 
doors”, and by their dimensions as well 
as their dominating positions these doors 
were responsible for a new court eti- 
quette which may explain the lavishness 
of door enrichments unknown here 
tofore. The question of whether both 
or just one leaf should be opened by 
the usher announcing a royal or a 
serene highness, an “ambassador at 
audience,” or one at unofficial call, the 
anomaly of admitting a princess royal 
through doors thrown wide open while 
her consort, a mere duke, has one wing 
shut before his eyes, or the refusal by 
the Duchess de Berry to grant two 
leaves (les deux battants) to her own 
mother, the Duchess d’Orleans, naturally 
fastened the eyes of all present on these 
doors and their silent symbolisms. 

The great master designers, carvers 
and painters of the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies had to perform miracles of enter- 
tainment on these hinged wooden panels. 
The doors at Versailles by Caffieri and 
Temporiti after the cartoons of Lebrun 
and Marot, the doors by Mansart and 
Cotte at the Hotel de Toulouse (now 
the Banque de France), the doors of 
Rousseau de la Rottiere at Fontaine- 
bleau and those of Percier at the Pal- 
ais Royal, are brilliant memoirs of their 
importance in court life. 

But a pair of door panels in the 
Pompeian style painted by Rousseau de 
la Rottiere in 1787 for Hostein, an 
American gentleman of Paris, and the 
impressive quantity of highly decorative 
painted Italian doors, demonstrate that, 


walls. 


decorator 


Karl Freund, 


Glass Door 


page 94) 


towards the end of the 18th Century, 
the bourgeoise had followed the fash- 
ionable example. 

Contemporary with decorated doors 
and as a costly extravagance, are glazed 
and mullioned doors, which in most in- 
stances were mirrored. They were gen- 
erally placed to balance and reflect 
windows, and curtained in the same 
fashion as one can perceive in the 
“Grand Gallerie” of Versailles. Mir- 
rored doors with divisions of wood, 
lead, or iron were quite commonly in- 
stalled in the second half of the 18th 
Century though the value of “Bohemian 
crystal” may be learned from the 
coachman, who, according to the 
“Mercure Gallant” of July, 1764, each 
evening replaced the glass panes of the 
carosse in his care by wicker panels— 
“in fear of cats”. 

Transparent glass doors were rarely 
employed in former days unless to pass 
a “jour de souffrance’ from a _ well- 
lighted place into a closet or alcove 
without light. Such doors found great 
favor in England and her colonies and 
were conceived in the most delicately 
mullioned patterns by the brothers 
Adam. 

Today the transparent door has in- 
vaded nearly every modern interior 
where one room has to borrow light 
from the other. Economy of space has 
taken the daylight from foyers and 
halls and the average dining room 
draws its share of diverted sunshine 
from the adjoining living room. 

The blessing of the glass door, though, 
is mitigated by the blatant exposure of 
what goes on behind both sides of its 
leaves and the problem of screening 
the panes without injuring the force of 
light has become the source of many 
more or less successful experiments. To 
create “privacy” for ourselves and our 
servants one resorts to net, gauze, taffe- 
ta, or when more pretentious, to filet 
or lace panels, mostly gathered and 
stretched down the whole or part of 
the length of the glazed sections. These 
beheaded curtains would recall aprons 
hung up te dry. 

And these little curtains screening the 

(Continued on page 108) 
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When the Cadillac owner tours America he discovers added 
evidence of his car’s leadership in the scope and quality — of 
Cadillac Service. 


Throughout the country, there are authorized Cadillac stations, 
manned by factory trained mechanics, where he commands the same 
skilled, courteous service which he receives in his own community. 


In all of these stations, whether in Maine or California, the 
Cadillac owner can purchase service parts at the same prices, 
without war tax, freight or handling charges. 


By its very nature his Model 61 Cadillac, with its V-Type eight- 
cylinder engine, lifts automotive transportation to a plane of 
security and dependability which he knows is not excelled any- 
where in the world. 


National Cadillac Service reinforces his car's reliability, renders 
it independent of wear and accident, and makes its use con- 
tinuous and positive. 


The car and the service organization combined invest him with 
that certainty of fine, constant performance which all motor- 
ists desire and which is the very essence of Cadillac leadership. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


ARLE LAC. 
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Orinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 


















— 


Their colors fast 
through summer sun! 


UMMER is a trying time for draperies with its hot 

suns, long days and open windows. So trying, in fact, 
that it has sometimes been a springtime custom to take 
down the colorful over-draperies and to leave the home 
barren of their cheer. 


But with Orinoka Guaranteed Sun and 
Draperies this procedure is unnecessary ! 


Tubfast 
Orinoka colors 
will not fade, let the sun pour in as it will, for they are 
hand-dyed in the yarn by our special process. And as often 
as Orinoka fabrics are soiled by summer’s dust, they may 
be washed with pure soap and water and rehung as bright 
and fresh as new. Orinoka weaves and color combinations, 
too, are admirable for use all through the year—whether 
at country home or in city apartment. 

Orinoka draperies offer the truest economy, for their 
beauty is permanent, Every yard is fully guaranteed— 
money back or new goods if color fades from sunlight or 
washing. Order your draperies by name—not “sunfast,” 
but “Orinoka—Colors Guaranteed Sun and Tubfast.” 
Look for this name on every bolt. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 
510 Clarendon Building, New York City 





The Orinoka Guarantee 


is printed on the tag attached to every bolt of 
genuine Orinoka sunfast fabrics. Look for it when 
you buy 

“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
coler changes from exposure to sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 


THE ORINOKA BOOKLET 


“Color Harmony in Window Draperies” was pre- 
pared by a New York decorator. It contains many 
illustrations in color of dainty window, door and bed 
draperies. Its suggestions for selecting materials 
and making and hanging draperies are practical and 
helpful. Send us your address and 20c. 
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Painted Glass Door 


(Continued from page 106) 


glass doors have brought up the prob- 


| lem of which of the two sides had the 








greater claim on the little rods and 
pleats. Should they strike you when 
you enter the hall or should they meet 
you in the living quarters? Having 
decided in favor of the latter, the strife 
between the two rooms connected by 
the glass doors and leading into the 
same hall creates an irksome uncer- 
tainty. Which room was entitled to 
a greater share of tidiness? There 
seems to have been a great difference 
of opinion about the question, whether 
the living room required more atten- 
tion than the dining room, or vice 
versa. Truly, door curtains are trouble- 


|} some. 


Nothing can be more distasteful to 
the honest decorator than the play of 
the ostrich. Throwing a chasuble over 
a radiator does not eliminate its evil 
silhouette, but accentuates it. Stretch- 
ing a set of towels on door panes tempts 
one to forget all about the much 
wanted privacy and leave these doors 


widely ajar, with their leaves obstruct- 
ing the pretty things one may have 
placed on the wall spaces in their wake. 

The writer has tried to solve these 
vexing problems by devising the trans- 
lucent glass door painted on glass plates 
without divisions or accommodating the 
conventional mullions in design and 
scale. These doors resemble portals of 
wrought and gilded iron while the 
matted ground attracts reflections from 
the colors which pervade the room. 
They achieve the purpose of easing the 
“suffering” of the “jour de souffrance” 
by guiding it through pleasing scrolls 
and arabesques, gates, arches, and land- 
scapes. They achieve the purpose of 
making the closed door add to the 
completeness of the interior instead of 
injuring it when timidly furnished. 

There is, in the translucently decorat- 
ed glass door, a wide range of possibili- 
ties in achieving conformity with a 
color scheme or specific period of dec- 
oration, or with the general type of 
interior and mode of life. 


Screening the Objectionable 


(Continued from page 89) 


On the right is the garage, which has 
its own little court, where also, at the 
end of the house, is the enclosed drying 
yard. The archways of ornamental iron 


| in the wall mark the driveway open- 


ings. The street view of this wall is 
shown above, while an interior view, 
showing a somewhat narrower arrange- 
ment, is given below. 

The wall in the illustration may be 
built of brick or hollow tile, stuccoed 
and coped with brick or flat tiles. 
Against the wall on the street side, vines 
can be planted which will cover its 
surface with green tracery. On the 
house side of the wall the central motif 
forms an opportunity for a focal treat- 
ment and gives an effective outlook 
from the windows of the home, both 
in summer and winter. It can be 
treated as in the illustration, with an 
arch formation, of metal or wire lattice, 
on which can be trained creepers or 
roses to form an arch, thus providing 
a setting for a piece of statuary or a 
fountain and bowl. The planting along 
this wall should. be as much as pos- 
sible of evergreen so as to give a green 
effect in all seasons. An iron lantern 
hangs from each ornamental arch; a 
detail often needed as a means for light- 
ing the roadway when its sweep is 
narrow and complicated. 

It is desirable that the wall or screen 
should show some of the architectural 
character of the house itself. For ex- 
ample, there is an old Colonial house 
which has been remodeled but which, 
unfortunately, is placed almost directly 
on the street. There are numerous 
beautiful examples of just such houses 
which we covet for historical associa- 
tions and for their true artistic and 
architectural merits. They were built 
in times when the road was not a con- 
stant procession of motors as it is to- 
day. Or it may not have been one of 
the main thoroughfares. It was not 
necessary in those days to take into 
consideration the discomfort of the noise 
and dust; in those days also the passer- 
by was not a menace to one’s privacy, 
but a desired relief from the monotony 
of the almost deserted highway. 

For the screen which now is needed 
to shut out the confusion and bustle, 
a simpler type of wall has been chosen. 
The design on page 88 may be made 
of wood or of stucco tile, surmounted 
by a wooden picket. From posts on 


either side of the entrance drive swings 
the painted battened wooden gate of 
green, whose upper panel is ornamented 
with a knocker. 

In the sectional drawing can be seen 
a line of planting-box, to be placed 
on the top of the wall. In these boxes 
can be planted ivy, which is trained 
through the railings and allowed to 
hang against the wall or fence on the 
street side. In summer, the boxes are 
filled with geraniums or some bright 
colored annual, or if you prefer, an all- 
year-round planting of evergreens. This 
type of wall is particularly happy for 
the true Colonial style of architecture. 

Still another arrangement for the 
treatment of the plain, straight stone, 
brick, concrete, or stucco wall, is the 
line of pleached trees. Behind the wall, 
on the house side is a row of linden 
trees, clipped in a square formation, yet 
in such a way as to form a series of 
arches. These arches are very decora- 
tive from the street side, and on the 
house side give an opportunity for an 
interesting treatment with statuary. 
This type of screening lends itself 
charmingly where a formal architec- 
tural type is desirable, such as the 
French or Italian style of house. 

Still another and more simple form of 
screening can be made by using iron 
piping as a support for metal lath. 
This is a basis for a concrete finish; 
making, as illustrated on page 88, a 
simple and effective wall-fence and one 
suitable for many types of architecture 
and many sizes of purse. 

Simpler yet than any other form 
mentioned is the beanpole fencing 
which can be obtained by the running 
foot. This fencing comes with the bark 
still on the poles, and is ready to be 
placed. It is irregular at the top, but 
can be cut as in the drawing at the top 
of the page, to suggest points or curves. 
Behind this screen, on the house side, 
may be planted various kinds of vines 
which in time will find their way 
through the openings between the poles. 
Such a planting, of course, gives a 
softening effect to the surface of the 
fence and a decorative relief to its ver- 
tical lines. 

There are two more methods which 
while not architectural, are equally 
serviceable—the shrubbery hedgerow 


and the formal evergreen hedge. For 
(Continued on page 110) 
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SINGLE-SIX FIVE-PASSENGER SEDAN 


Whenever you are disposed to make 
inquiry, some very remarkable facts await 
you in regard to Packard economy of 
operation. 


There is every indication that no such 
records of reduced maintenance have ever 
been made by any car assuming to deliver 
to its owners the highest possible charac- 
ter of motoring power, comfort and speed. 


The motorist who has never found in any 
but the most expensive cars to operate the 
fine quality of motoring necessary to his 
comfort, need no longer accept as a sort 
of penalty a high cost of operation. 


Single-Six simplicity of parts-design and 
accuracy of partsmachining are accom- 


plishing some very notable and probably 
unprecedented results in low operating 
expenditure. 


During the earliest months of the Single- 
Six some of the carefully compiled reports 
from various parts of the country were so 
unusual as almost to arouse scepticism, 


As Single-Sixes in service have multiplied 
into the thousands, these reports of neg: 
ligible monthly outlay on the part of the 
owner have not only been confirmed in 
hundreds and hundreds of cases, but have 
even gone beyond original expectacions. 


These are reasons why we believe you 
will be repaid by any investigation 
you may make of these Packard facts. 


Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 


at Detroit 
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WOMAN whose taste shows itself 
instinctively in fine table linen and 
silver can afiord to be no less exacting in 


her selection of china. For her, the name 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCI 


stands as not only the oldest tradition in the 
making of fine china but the most pertect 
appointment for her modern demands. 

A product of France, the recognized world 
center of art. The work of the most skilful 
ceramic artists that France has produced. 

by ino means as expensive as its reputa- 
tion might suggest. And a woman can 
start with a minimum number of pieces and 
build towards a complete service. 

Theodore Haviland China has a deli- 
cacy of design, a hardness of body and 
glaze, scarcely to be found in any other 
china product in the world. It will not 
crackle or discolor. It can be purchased 
wherever fine china is sold. 

i 


THEODORE HAVILAND f CO, 


CNe w York Offices 
200 Firru AVENUE 


Canwanpian Orvrice: Torowto 
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in informal screen for the garden is made with bean 


pole fencing, slender pol 


es fixed on two lines of 


stout wire, which may be trimmed to any outline 


Screening the 
(Continued fr 


the latter purpose arborvitae, hemlock 
and cedar are splendid. They can be 
sheared to any desired shape and remain 
green throughout the year. Buckthorn 
also serves this purpose admirably, as 
it is hardy, tall growing, and, when 
properly clipped, forms a dense hedge. 
There is also the ubiquitous privet which 
can be allowed to grow a screening 
height by judicious yearly shearings. 
In this same category could be placed 
honey locust, which can be pruned into 
shape and is not unlike privet in ap- 
pearance and is quite as hardy. A 
beech tree hedge is a wonderful thing to 
look upon, but it is a dream that re- 
quires time, patience and a faithful 
gardener to reach fulfillment. 

While all of these types of material 
can be clipped to an architectural for- 
mality of line, which may be desirable to 
present to the public side of the prop- 
erty, additional and lower planting on 
the house side of the hedge would give 
a more interesting view from the win- 
dows. In this case the front hedge 
would serve as a tall background to a 
planting of other shrubbery, preferably 
the flowering shrubs and broad leaved 
evergreens. Against such a wall of 
greenery how beautiful would appear 


Objectionable 
om page 108) 


the sucession of these plants—corneilan 
cherries, rhododendrons, lilacs, spireas, 
viburnums and Japanese honeysuckle. 

All over the world, people have 
chosen, for numerous reasons, to build 
close to the highways, yet they have 
taken great care to make the enclosed 
space as attractive as possible. When 
this splendid practice is followed it is 
unwise to allow your garden wall to 
“close up” for the winter season, but 
realize that by the use of evergreens 
you can make it as much a delight in 
winter as in summer. A little statuary, 
an ornamental tub, a vase of terra cotta 
a fragment of marble or bronze, can be 
used in many delightful ways. 1 par- 
ticularly advocate the use of terra cotta, 
as it gives in winter, by reason of its 
delightful warm color, a very pleasing 
effect against the evergreen planting. 
It is further delightful to. have an ir- 
regular row of bulbs to follow the line 
of the fence or wall, so that spring may 
sound its welcome note of color under 
the protection of that wall. 

It is most important to indicate with 
the screening what is to be found behind 
it. A fence or wall or hedge too ornate 
or too formal for the house which it 
screens is apt to seem incongruous. 


Local Materials and Local Labor 


(Continued from page 90) 


“helper”, will gradually get the work 
done. He may stop carpentering now 
and then to get in his hay, or perform 
some other necessary farm work, but 
he has no “overhead” as a contractor, 
or any payroll. If time is not an eco- 
nomic factor, local labor is to be rec- 
ommended on minor building projects 
in remote localities, because the con- 
tractor, in the nearest town, must give 
a figure necessarily out of proportion 
to the work involved in order to allow 
for bad weather, waiting for materials 
by freight, and other inevitable delays. 

To get acquainted with the ability of 
local labor, it is well to be shown some 
work already performed in the neigh- 
borhood, and before engaging it, to go 
over the plans very thoroughly, in or- 
der to be convinced that the country 
carpenter quite understands them, and 
is sure he can do the work. This can 
be done only in each separate instance, 
because the abilities of local workmen 
differ. and the projects on which they 
are to be engaged differ. There can be 
no general rule as to the advisability 
of local labor, no rule either of safety 
or of danger, and each prospective 
builder must use his own best judgment 
according to his project and the evi- 
dences of ability shown by local car- 
penter-builders. 

Reverting to the question of local 


materials—these are confined, in this 
country, mostly to local stones, the use 
of which, especially in remote sites, 
represents a distinct saving in trans- 
portation. 

Certain kinds of woods are of special 
appropriateness, as redwood on the 
Pacific Coast, and cypress in the Gulf 
States, but transportation and organized 
distribution are such today that all 
woods are being used in all localities, 
and little thought is given to their 
geographical availability. In England 
not only stones, but certain slates and 
tiles are of local origin, and add much 
to the picturesque character of English 
cottages and country houses. Our only 
approximation to this quality here lies 
in the present tendency of makers of 
manufactured building materials to dis- 
guise machine finishes and to get away 
from too great a standardization of 
sizes, color and textures. Brick, slate, 
tile and many other materials are being 
developed constantly toward greater 
variety in sizes and in colors, and es- 
pecially in the matter of texture. 

As long, howerer, as houses are built 
in country localities, the greatest charm 
and suitability will come from the use 
of local materials, and the greatest in- 
dividuality in certain details of work- 
manship from the use of local labor. 
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| ASTER Silversmiths in four Gorham Shops never } 
| depart from the thorough methods of former gen- 
' erations; yet they are always creating new attractions for : 
y present time requirements. Sterling Silver of the highest l 
quality and variety, but rot the highest price, is the double | 
standard achieved by Gorham. 
. Gorham Productions in Sterling Silver also in Silver Plated 
» Ware are obtainable from 6500 Authorized Dealers. 
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Berkey & Gay 


FURNITURE 






Thie shonm-mark ie inset 
inevery Herkey & Cray 
rode " it *o the 


[ntimate Pieces 


of Old-Time Charm 


HIS very interesting group, for library or living 
room, fulfills most delightfully a need apparent to- 
day—that of occasional pieces for the home. 

Made throughout of all American walnut developed 
in deep, rich tones of brown, each piece is designed for 
intimate, affectionate usage. Faithful in spirit to their 
aristocratic forbears of the 18th century, each is typical 
of the quality and honest craftsmanship that for over 
60 years have distinguished Berkey & Gay Furniture. 

Wherever shown this month, they may be purchased 
at these prices: 


Bookcase . $115 
Table .... 


Easy Chair (Tapestry) . $75 


100 Armchair (Tyee) . 48 


To these prices, your Berkey & Gay merchant will add 
freight charges 


In establishing a price which shall be uniform throughout the 
country, Berkey & Gay are giving you a yardstick by which 
to measure furniture value. Henceforth you may buy, secure in 
the knowledge that you are receiving quality and design of the 
highest order, at a price which is not only standard, but which is 
the lowest possible for furniture of real worth and known value. 


Our brochures, illustrating and describing these pieces, together with 
the name of your nearest Berkey & Gay merchant, sent on request 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
444 Monroe Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
New York Wholesale Showroom: 15 West goth Street 





(Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant) 
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The Beauty of a Golden Garden 


(Continued from page 75) 


flowers, were used in back of the cal- 
endulas Calendulas are so striking 
and effective that they can be used 
with green foliage in a way that some 
purely yellow flowers can't. 

The cream spiraea has just the tone 
that goes well with yellow and orange; 
but the color must be chosen with 
great ¢are. There are some plants like 
eupatorium, the thorough-wart, with 
its attractive foliage, hesperis or sweet 
rocket, and the white South African 
daisy, which should be better known 
in this country, that are splendid for 
a white August garden, but when you 
put them in a yellow garden, you find 
the white of eupatorium too white, 
the white of hesperis too blue, while 
the African daisy has a_ brownish 
tinge. Spiraea, on the other hand, is 
just right and gives an invaluable elu- 
siveness to the garden. 

I have been mentioning the flowers 
of the second line, so to speak, first, 
and, to tell the truth, they are easier 
to manage than the flowers along the 
edge, though not quite so fascinating. 


There is always something peculiarly 
intimate about these smaller edging 
flowers. And in Mrs. Lane’s border, 


there was a good deal of the charming 
cheiranthus allionii, the Siberian wall- 
flower, exactly the same burnt-orange 
as the calendulas, alternating and at 
times replacing them along the edge, 
low all-over and even in effect, with 
little four-petaled flowers. They are 
general favorites in Europe, but only 
exquisite little strangers in this country, 
though they would grow willingly if 
given half a welcome. And with these 
two burnt-orange flowers, there were 
pale yellow evening primroses, slipped 
in here and there as though they were 
very scarce instead of the little en- 
croachers they are. There were clumps 
of the golden bedder, calceolarian, little 
bunched lady-slipper-like flowers, a 
few early yellow chrysanthemums, and 
the sunroses that have such a profu- 
sion of flowers in hot weather. Not 
all flowers love hot weather as sun- 
roses do and have leaves and stems so 
fond of the cold that they are called 
frostweeds. But that is one of the 
things I was especially interested in. 
There were mimulus along the edge 
of the garden; yellow trumpet flowers, 


something like the snapdragons, but 
precious-looking like the  salpiglossis, 
and beautifully patterned, as with 


batik, in marvelous reddish browns. I 
must admit that for all my insistence 
upon a healthy lavishness for my 
main-effect flowers, I was ready to 
pamper and nurse the mimulus, they 
looked so amazingly rare and high-bred, 
as though they were textured in a 
world too tender for our human 
dreams. But the mimulus are quite 
unspoiled, quite athletically modern. 
Some of the finest plants have been 
self-sown on a rubbish heap, and 
their seeds have such vitality that they 
will germinate years after they have 
fallen by unpromising waysides. 


In addition to the foregoing, there 
is a great variety of plants from which 
to make up a golden garden such as 
this one of Mrs. Lane’s. In fact, a 
complete list of the yellow and orange 
flowered perennials alone is so long 
that only a few typical kinds can be 
given here. To begin with one for the 
back of the border, there is the tall 
American senna with its yellow pea- 
like flowers blooming in July and Au- 
gust against the lovely mass of its finely 
cut foliage. Both this perennial and 
the fern-leaved yarrow, which grows to 
a height of 4’ to 5’ and blooms yellow 
in July, are somewhat too coarse in 
their habits of growth to be set in a 
border of small dimensions or in a 
garden whose tendencies are toward 
refinement; but in an appropriate en- 
vironment they are splendidly effective. 

One of the finest of the perennials, 
one that has both neatness and bulk, 
is golden-spurred columbine. It grows 
to a height of 3’ or 4’, and sports 
flowers and leaves as lovely as any in 
the garden. Tritoma, too, or red-hot- 
poker, with its flame-colored, torch-like 
bloom, should be considered an ingre- 
dient as necessary in the garden as 
seasoning in food, for it adds a zest 
to a border like a dash of cayenne. 
Then there is butterfly weed, a clump 
of which will glow in mid-summer like 
a sheet of red hot iron. It should be put 
in the middle ground of the border and 
in such quantity that it can make a 
stunning effect. After it has finished 
flowering the space it leaves will have 
to be hidden or filled, for it is one of 
the plants which know only the ex- 
tremes: it flourishes or it languishes 
and when it droops it is unsightly. 

Two splendid low-growing plants for 
the edge of the border which will main- 
tain the color of the golden garden are 
the early spring blooming basket of gold, 
alyssum saxatile compactum, and the 
buttercup-like Spring Adonis Jasmine 
should be grown to drape gracefully 
over the enclosure to the garden if the 
enclosure is a wall or lattice, and, for 
very much the same sort of early yellow 
bloom, forsythia or golden bell might 
be clumped in certain corners. If the 
borders are roomy enough to contain 
shrubby plants an ideal one to combine 
with the herbaceous perennials is the 
yellow flowered corchorus, kerria japon- 
ica. It is a shrub that may alse be 
used on either side of a gateway or 
arbor. If climbing roses are to be used 
in the garden they should be selected 
from the yellow blooming varieties. 
Likewise, if there is a pool, it should be 
planted, like the pool in Mrs. Lane’s 
garden, with yellow and _ flesh-colored 
lilies. 

In this way a generally golden color 
scheme may be consistently carried out. 
It is probably the best of the planning 
arrangements in flowers of a similar 
tone, for the gorgeous effect of all the 
yellow and orange blooms against the 
various shades of green in the foliage 
can never become monotonous. 
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Whatever may be the attributes which attract 
you to this motor car, with every mile that passes 
you will become more firmly mindful of the deep- 
rooted quality which is, after all, the key to every 
excellence it embodies. 


There is no escaping the fact of Lincoln worth, any 
more than it is possible to lose sight of the ex- 
emplary facilities from which its goodness springs. 


While you may never be sensible of its doing so, 
it will, through a character of performance in 
which you continually exult, quietly but solidly 
intrench itself in your good opinion for exactly 
what it is—the finest motor car that it is possible 
to produce. 
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When You Choose a 
“Bed Davenport 


Your family will demand and 
your guests appreciate the soft, 


low seat of a Northfield. But 
the authoritative design, style 
and rich coverings Northfield 
offers will appeal to you as 
much as their comfort. 

verstutied designs ot several types, 
period patterns with cane or uphol 


tered back 


ind decorative 


or the wonderfully chic 
fibre styles, all witl 
cushion seats—vour choice is 
itter of what 1s appropriate For 
the living room, sun parlor or loung 
mg room you will find a happy 


vice of design and covering among 


Northfield 


Bed Davenports 
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of design and upholstery is care 
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to the Furniture 
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THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN -- WISCONSIN 

18th Street at Martin Ave. 




















COLLECTING 


\ ADAME DE SEVIGNE once said 
4 that she disliked watches with 
second-hands; “they cut up life into 
too small pieces.” Certainly the an- 
cients were not pestered with second- 
hands. Nevertheless, their consciences 
were of the sort that exercised them- 
selves under the prod of the substitutes 
of their day for the nagging timepieces 
of our own. 

Before ever progress had invented 
clock or watch, the ancient Athenians 
were adept in marking time by the sun 
The few minutes either way of the 
‘hour” did not trouble them and the 
public sundial served them sufficiently 
In his Life in “Ancient Athens” T. G 
Tucker says that the Athenian public 
sundial consisted in a_ vertical stall, 
‘which threw a shadow upon a marked 
floor, and the time was denominated 
by the length of the shadow, re- 
corded in feet.” 
invited to come to dinner when 
the shadow was “ten 
feet” or twelve feet”, 
as the case might be. It 
is recorded of one hungry 


and greedy person that 


when invited for the 
hour of a_ twelve-foot 
shadow—which means 


the evening shadow 

he measured it in the 
early morning and came 
soon after daybreak. In 
the better houses there 
was often a sort of giant 
hour-glass, through which 


French 
watch by 


however, there ran water ben, 


1 Dutch painted-enamel watch of 
the 17th Century. Made by Jo- 


hannes von Ceulen of the Hague 


OLD 


Thus a guest was “~ 
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An early Dutch 
watch, in ornate 
form of a_ book, 
made by Hans 


Schnier, about 1580 


WATCHES 


and not sand, and the progress of the 
day was estimated by the quantity of 
water which had run through. 

Ihe clepsydra, or water-clock and the 
sand-clock were in general use through 
Greece and Rome and their colonies. 
They were considered an enormous im- 
provement on the horoscopus of the 
Egyptians of a still earlier time, an 
instrument which consisted of a 
palm-branch, broader at one end than 
at the other, provided with a handle 
and a plummet. At the broader end 
there was cut a sight-slit which was, 
in some manner, adjusted to the eye 
for the purpose of observing the transit 
of a star over the meridian, by which 
means the hour was fixed. 

How strange seem all these cumber 
some devices to us who have but to 
pull out our watches and tell at a 
glance the hour to a second! And 
when we reflect that the first 
watches were not in use until 
after Peter Henlein (or 
Hele of Nuremberg 
(1480-1542) invented 
the first portable time 
keeper. This was prob 
ably in the first decade 
of the 16th Century 
These first timepieces by 
Meister Henlein’ were 
portable clocks driven 
by a mainspring with 
balance. escapement, 
timepieces too large 
square to be carried about the 
E. May- person except when sus 
1680 (Continued on page 116) 





An early Dutch watch with dec- 


dating from 
Johann 


orated dial face, 
1600, and made by 
George Reinhold 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































( [ve SOHMER REPRODUCING GRAND is a mad- 

ern musical miracle. It replays classical com- 
positions, ballads, popular melodies, songs, exactly 
as rendered by the master performers of each 
school—in effect these great pianists are actually 
seated at the piano before you. 


- The house of Sohmer has supplemented the 
wonders of the Reproducing Grand with encase- 
























































ments of period design that skillfully adapt the = 
spirit and artistry of the great furniture designers = 


of earlier days. Theacquisitionof this pianonotonly 
adds to the home a never failing means of musical = 














entertainment but also a piece of furniture expres- = 


sive of the highest ideals in interior decoration. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 




























































































RGENT: 


ocks & Hardware 





You demand much of hardware 





Sargent 
Deer Closer 520 


Small in size 
and reasonable in 
price, is most con 
venient for use 
inside the house, 
on lavatory, 
cellar, bach stairs 
and refrigerator 
room doors Use 
it on the screen 
door, too It 
closes the light 
weight door 
silently and 
surely, 


ERHAPS you take hardware for 

granted. Only when the hinge 
squeaks, the knob sticks or the lock-set 
refuses to work, do you become con- 
scious of them. But hardware to func- 
tion smoothly day in and day out must 
be carefully designed and made of the 
best materials. 


It will more than pay you, therefore, 
to select Sargent Hardware for the un- 
interrupted service it will give. Sargent 
easy spring lock-sets for doors inside the 
house will work perfectly every time you 
use them. Sargent cylinder locks for 
exterior doors give unquestioned secur- 
ity. And it is also a wise investment to 
buy knobs and escutcheons of solid brass 
or bronze. The additional cost is almost 
negligible in the total building expense. 


There are Sargent styles to harmonize 
with every type of home. Write for the 
Book of Designs and select Sargent 
Hardware with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
Hardware Manufacturers 


31 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 














French watch 
in form of a 
cross, made by 
Abraham Bobi- 
net, about 1600. 
This and oth- 
er illustrations 
from the Metro- 
politan Museum 
of Art 
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Collecting Old Watches 


(Continued from page 114) 


pended, as they were, from the girdle. 
The globular form of these “watches” 
occasioned the name for them of 
“Nuremberg Eggs’. Only the rich 
could afford these novelties, 

The word “watch” appears to be 
derived from an Old English word, 
waecce, from the word wacian, mean- 
ing to guard, to watch, and from wacan, 
to wake. In the earliest times the 
term watch shared usage with the words 
clock and orologue as applied to clocks 
and watches alike. 

The military division of the night into 
watches by the Greeks and by the 
Romans, likewise the watches on ships 
associated the name with the passage 
of time as mechanically marked at a 
later date by the pocket timepiece. 

By the end of the 2 es 
16th Century the watch : 
had been reduced to a ¢ 
pocket possibility and 
French makers _pro- 
duced timepieces quite 
the equal of those from 
the hands of the Ger- 
man watch-makers. It 
would seem, in these 
early pieces, that in- 
terior workmanship was 
not at all comparable 
with that bestowed up- 
on the cases. While 
the exteriors of these 
watches were richly or- 
namented and executed 
with marvelous _ skill, 
crude enough were the 
interior parts in com- 
parison. A 

The English 





A remarkably ornate watch case 
made by the French designer, 
Baptiste le Nom, in 1760 





lyre-shaped 
were of the 18th 


quick to take an interest in Continental 
watches. Queen Elizabeth had a re- 
markable collection of them, gifts from 
ambassadors and courtiers. However, 
popular as watches had become with 
persons of quality in England, we do 
not find record of an English watch- 
maker before the end of the 16th Cen- 
tury. While certain of the watches 
could be carried in the pocket, it was 
more common to find them suspended 
from neck chains. 

With the advent of Puritanism and 
its stern censure on display of any sort, 
the watch found refuge in the pocket, 
and there remained until these later 
years which have witnessed its journey 
to the wrist band. It was about the 
time when watches were concealed in 
pockets that the fob 
came into use. The 
word was derived 
from German, fuppe, 
signifying small pocket 

The forms of the 


watches of the Eliza- 
bethan period were 
myriad, devised to the 


utmost of ingenuity as 
applied to design. Nat- 
urally when extrava- 
gance in dress came to 
be curbed, the watch 
became simpler in form 

It remained for 
Thomas Tompion 
(1639-1718) to Invent 

+ a dead-beat watch es- 


capement, improved 

upon by George Gra- 

watch ham (1673-1751). John 
Century (Cont. on page 118) 





A more —— form is found 
in this Swiss watch made in the 
late years of the 17th Century 
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A Thoroughbred among Sport Cars 


OLS Se ewe: & = 


SUPER-SPORT 


The Super-Sport! The very name fits this 
Oldsmobile Eight perfectly. Beautiful to 
the eye, and beautiful as an engineering 
masterpiece as well, it has no serious rival 
in the entire sport car field. 


maximum riding comfort of four people. 


In keeping with its dash and beauty, this 
fine car sets a high standard of per- 
formance. To take the wheel of the Super 
Sport is to find amazing reserves of power 
and a velvety responsiveness which only 
an Eight can offer. 


Built by Oldsmobile and endorsed by 
General Motors, the Super-Sport is a car 
you will drive with pride and satisfaction— 
it is a thoroughbred among sport cars. 


The color is original with Oldsmobile— 
a rich green shade known as Weathered 
Bronze. Lavishly equipped, and with its 
brown Spanish leather upholstery and clear- 
vision top of imported olive Burbank, 
the Super-Sport is designed for the 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 





\ Division of General Motors Corporation / 
// 

\ / 

\ /, 
.\ EQUIPMENT -—Cast aluminum steps; Tuarc wheels; bumpers front and rear; cowl ventilator: cigar lighter: step lights: J / 
\\ rear vision mirror; sun visor; drum type legal head lamps and cowl lamps; windshield wings; rug in both compartments: yy 
\\ windshield wiper; motometer; spot light; combination stop and parking light; rear guard rails; double tire carrier; gasoline J / 
gauge on instrument toard; walnut steering wheel; transmission lock; top boot; compartment for side : 
\ curtains in back of front seat; walnut finish instrument board. J 
Price Range: Fours—$975 to $1595; Eights-$1375 to $2025 f. o. b. Lansing VA 
\ Jf 
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The Super-Sport owner takes pride in the knowledge 
that under the hood of his car is the most powerful 
engine of like size in America—proved by test in 
the great General Motors Research Laboratories. 


A PRODUCT OF Gs CENERAL MOTORS 
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It's a Gracious Little Hostess in Itself 


wy ; i ; 
STORYe CLARK 
MINIATURE 
. P es - F a ) 4 
PLAYER PIANO 
| ASAT bs eo it Va 
is the ideal instrument for entertaining your 
house prucsts. 
{ dccupying but little Space 


only four fect, 


two inches high— beautifully designed— having 
and an instrument of highest 
quality in every respect, the -AVGniature fills an 


Important ni¢ hein the appointments ot the home 


in ¢ xquisite tone 


’ 
apartment or summer cottage. 

hose “week-end” guests who cannot play 
the plano can entertain thems lve s singing, dan 
Viniature 


ing, to the music of the so simple 


iswitto operate. 


Kevenit you already owna piano—your home 


needs a «)Ciniature, too, and its price 1s so mod 


erate you can well afford it. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story © Clark Piano Company 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
/ 


Med wwe > -— --———— ann,” ofl 
W he were by " - » of , Sud Ves k. **How ¥ ( 
| Lott me ae . y 
Story & Clark Piano Company, Dept. HG -315-317 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il! 
Plea : FREE your xk, **How \Y Canil Ditterence in P : 
su i an | | ’ ea grand \ spright \ play piano 
Vee " 
daty Sa 
w —= - w 





giish universal ring 
dial watch by Sisson 
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Collecting Old Watches 


Continued from page 1106) 


Harr 1093-1776) contributed the 
of he curb-compensation 
for the  hairspring In connection 
with the mechanical development of 
the watch it may be interesting to 
note that in 1713 the British Govern 
ment offered rewards of £10,000, £15,- 


invention 


100 and £20,000 each for timekeepers 
chronometer which would determine 
longitude within an error ot ten, 


twenty and thirty geographical miles 
respectively. This was accomplished by 
John Harrison and his son in 1761 
Nicholas Facio introduced  jewelled 
bearings in watch movements around 
the beginning of the 18th Century, and 
in the latter part of this century 
Thomas Mudge invented the lever es 


capement for watches, an adaptation 
of the clock dead-beat es« apement al 
ready in vogue In 1770, a Geneva 


watchmaker introduced the well- 
known engine-turning decoration for 
watchcases, devised to offset the ap- 
pearance of scratches on plain cases. 
This form of decoration of the repeti 
tion of involved curved lines has main 
tained popularity down through our 
day Finally, mention may be made of 
repeating watches which came _ into 





in early English silver-gilt watch 
clock made in 1600, by Michael 
Vouwen, a@ London watchmaker 


vogue with their invention in England 
during the last quarter of the 17th 
Century, during the reign of James II. 
It was about this time that all sorts of 
ingenious mechanical devices for enter- 
tainment began to make their appear- 
ance as embellishments to the watch 
dial. 

The reader may well imagine that iu 
the course of these several centuries an 
enormous number of watches have been 
produced, in fact an incalculable num- 
ber. Fortunately for the collector 
many of these have survived and it is 
still quite possible to form an interest- 
ing collection of “old-fashioned” watch 
es at an outlay that is not prohibi- 
tive. Of course, old watches do not 
grow on hazel bushes, nor yet do they 
disport themselves amid the anemones 
of the field! Their ingathering is, of 
necessity, the pastime of metropolitan 
browsings or of foreign travel. It is 
not possible to tell one just where to 
look for old watches. but they do 
find their way to antique shops, curio 
shops and like emporiums, as well as 
frequently turning up in that peren- 
nially hopeful field of discovery, the 
pawnshop. 

(GARDNER TEALI 





Limoges enamels are used to dec- 
orate this 17th Century English 
watch, by David Ramsey 
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DANERSK MARLBORO DINING ROOM SET 


Danersk Furniture 


The importance of beauty of wood and finish 


in 18th Century furniture 


T's ancients discovered that no two 
thumb-prints are alike, and long ago 
English cabinet-makers discovered 
that the grain in no two logs of wood is 
alike. 

Much of the beauty of English Furniture 
of the 18th Century was due to the methods 
of selecting the wood. In those days the 
cabinet-maker purchased a specific log 
which was sawed to his ordering. Thus 
all the wood in one group of furniture 
came from one log. Today the wood we 
buy is graded from hundreds of different 
logs, each with different grain or figure. 
Common commercial practice is to conceal 
this disparity of grain by dark, muddy 
fillers that hide the beauty of the wood as 
well. 

In Danersk Furniture we have devised 
a method of returning to the original ideals 
of the 18th Century. All the wood showing 
in the classic Marlboro Group comes from 
one log. It is finished in our own factory 


with the same methods as long ago, by our 
Scotch and English finishers, so that the 
full beauty of the wood is visible. The 
table standards are carved in the delicate 
leaf design characteristic of the days of 
Duncan Phyfe. The drawer pulls and claw 
feet were made in England from old 
models of the period, and toned with the 
patina that as yet has not been achieved by 
American makers of hardware. 

As in designing this group we studied 
originals in the Metropolitan Museum and 
private collections, so in the making of 
our Early American Groups for Bedrooms 
and Living Room, we have given care to 
the subtle details of design and finish that 
make a piece of furniture really choice. 

The only places where you can see 
Danersk Furniture in its entirety are our 
salesrooms in New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. Danersk Furniture must be seen 
to be understood. Decorators and their 
clients are always welcome. 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 


315 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


643 So. Olive Street, Los Angeles 
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Your electric light 
and power company 
will tell you how to 
get in touch with 
one of the General 
Electric Company's 
street lighting en- 
gineers. He knows 
what other commu- 
nities have done, 
how they did it, and 
what it has meant 
to them 


No other public improvement makes such a big difference 
for such a little cost as better street lighting. 


Is it 1816 
in your town? 


In1816theCologne Zeitung 
published seven argu- 
ments against street light- 
ing, of which these four 
are typical: 


l. Artificial lighting is an 
attempt to interfere with 
the divine plan which 
has preordained dark- 
ness during the night 
time. 

2. The fear of darkness will 


vanish and drunkenness 
and depravity increase. 


3. Illuminated streets will 
induce people to remain 
later out of doors, leading 
toanincreasein ailments 
caused by colds. 


4. Horses will be frightened 
and thieves emboldened. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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CHARMING, new solution for the 
4 Aproblem of the hangings or up- 
holstery for the country house is to be 
found in the effective materials shown 
on this page. These are only a few of 
a large collection of fabrics recently sent 
to this country from Venice where they 
are made by Mariano Fortuny, the son 
of the well known Spanish artist. For 
years he has been experimenting in dyes 
and textiles and has succeeded in repro- 
ducing in cotton the wonderful old bro- 
cades of the 15th and 16th Centuries. 
Some of these have the pattern sten- 
ciled on, while others are made more 
elaborate, owing to the presence of a 
silver or gold thread woven through the 
design 
These fabrics make charming hang- 
ings or coverings for furniture in an 
Italian or Spanish type of house. The 
small designs can also be used to up- 
holster certain types of French furni- 
ture. In the summer, when one wants 
a light fabric and yet one with the sem- 
blance of a luxurious brocade, nothing 
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REPRODUCTIONS of OLD BROCADES 


at 


o bes 


could be a better choice than these 
materials of durable cotton with their 
interesting designs and soft, faded 
colors. 

The fabric at the top of the page 
comes in dull, old blue with the design 
in soft buff. It is 25” wide and $3 a 
yard. The one below at the left is 
blue and silver with a metal thread in 
the design. It is 25” wide and $5.50 
The other has a buff ground and the 
pattern is deep mauve, 25”, $3 a yard. 
















i 


These materials that 

reproduce the colors 

and designs of old 

Venetian brocades are 

made entirely of 
cotton 


The fabric at the left 
is blue and silver. A 
metal thread woven 
through the design 
adds _ richness 
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Ls =) O create a beautiful and individual 

~ i) home with economy of both time 
S and cost, involves a highly com- 
plicated administrative problem. 

When it is realized that the respon- 
sibility for this problem is usually divided 
between Architect, Builder, Landscape 
Gardener and Decorator, it is not surpris- 
ing that home building has come to be 
regarded as uncertain and troublesome. 


The Patterson King Building Service, 


Staff. 








Building 


by directly combining in a single organ- 
ization the functions of Architect with 
the craftsmen in all of the phases of the 
structural work, is able to assure the result 
of a building undertaking as to beauty, 
quality and economy. 

The prestige of The Patterson King 
Organization is founded on a record of 
over 500 country houses already designed 
for clients, among whom are some of 
the most prominent owners in the East. 


a Y - ,) re Y - . . 
Who Can Benefit by Patterson King Service? 
Patterson King houses may be constructed in any part of 
the United States under the direct supervision of our Field 


Houses built by Patterson King will not be duplicated and 
plans are never sold to be built by contractors. 

The Patterson King name on a house, thus invariably 
represents a proven standard of quality in both design and 
construction. 

A cordial invitation is extended to the readers of House 
and Garden to call and inspect examples of the work of 
Patterson King or to write concerning their individual build- 
ing problems. 

Tre Patterson Kinc Home Butipers’ QUESTIONNAIRE is 
sent upon request, entirely without obligation. 


Complete Bu ile d ing Service 


From Plan to Possession 


PATTERSON KING 


]oRPrPORA TT OD, 


452 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK » 
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(EDIRECTORY 0 DECORATION & FINE ARTS 














Every Mary Lucy Banks Basket 
Beautifies The Home 





io 00-20 inches in length No 1 18 inches in length 
$11.00 postpaid 7.00 postpaid 
| stviesa ] ' 7 atl Hae " ileo sseful for Mawazines 
Ma be had in | ' th lack t i s or Black with oran t loral 
ne har nious lorir ( : be paints 1 to order to suit 
Mary Lucy Banks, 
10 Warren St., Hollis, L. L, N. Y. 











Antique Oriental 
Rug Certainty 


xhausted 


Decorate Your 
Walls With 


French Sceni Papers ; ome 
! ti irces nearly so, 


Beautilul scenk papers, made tin in importers not re- 
from wood blocks engraved Ving ] ot tormer supply 
in the luxurious France of tf antiques, and BECALI SE: 
Napoleon's day. These papers r j Ait oa j up nm 
give the effect of mura!’ pat r r report | owna lar ge 
ings, and in beauty and die tock of thick anti jues, in 
timetion are vwaetly supe rer ludin Pi rsians, you are 
to ewen the highest type of invited to know these glories 
formal design They depict by writing for new de scriptive 
such subjects a6 El Dorado list, pr Y at the low 
peoars Aswan, Tans Read the list, note the 
Landscape Fetes of Louis redentials ind ite your 
AEE, ote preteren I adhere to your 
requirements ind pay express 
on approval, thus making 
ul hnal selection tree of 
hy pn sale smanship My 
A. L, DIAMENT & CO books show that my custom- 
101 Park Ave New York ers invariably buy more than 
Sale American Agents th inticipate d 





L. B. Lawton, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


























\ our Ga rden 
From the commonpla ¢ to 


the interceting iT) but a 


short step Even the ordi- 


nary yvarden may have 


charm and individuality 
through the addition of a 
bit of statuary,.a bird-bath, 
ora vase: and superb ef- 
achieved by 
little 


harmony 


fects can be 
those 
thought to the 
that 
dure and “ eathered stone. 
Study the possibilities of 


who give a 





exists betw ecn vere 


your garden. 
The fountain illustrated here is priced at $137.50 F. Q. B.. N. Y. 
Our catalog 


illustrating a great variety of fountains, bird baths and 


other garden ornaments, executed in Pompeian Stone, at prices that 


are prac tically normal will provide innumerable suyyestions 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS | 


Established 1900 ’ 
240 Lexington Avenue, at 34th Street. New York | 

















and the decorative mirror above it. 
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Walls paneled in old pine and pictures 
colored wools are the features of this 
room. Mi 


of ships done in 
attractive dining 


Gheen, decorator 


The Stepchild of Rooms 


Continued f 


they adapt themselves by using one end 
of a long refectory table. Our sun 
porch is helping to work out this prob- 
lem and admits of a variety of treat- 
ments. 

In the Egyptian room on page 69 
(which was planned by the way, before 
the thrilling news of the recent dis- 
covery in Egypt) you will see that the 
detail, all of which is taken from old 
documents, ‘has been adapted to the 
uses of the room as well as to its 
size. It is interesting to note how well 
the little painted chair on the left, 
which is Italian, fits in the atmosphere 
of a civilization so much older than its 
own. The chair on the right is copied 
from one of those found in the Egyp- 
tian tombs; everything about it re- 
mains the same as the original except 
that the leg itself has been elongated. 
When the leg is as short as that in the 
original, it is an adorable chair to put 
by the fireside in place of a bench. 

This breakfast porch with its bright 
color and gay design looks into the 
dining room shown on page 68, in 
which the walls are severely plain. 
They make an excellent background 
for the beautiful old French console on 
the right with its painted classic design 
The 
chairs and the crystal birds holding the 
flowers on the draw table and the iron 


bench in the window with its crimson 
velvet cushion show the charm of old 
things even in the photograph. Here 
is a room with an Italian chair and 


stool, French console and English mir- 
ror, with a table which is related to 
them all and is still suited to modern 
every-day life. It is not necessary to 
stick to one period in the pursuit of 
harmony. The days of strictly period 
rooms have passed, and while there is 
a great danger in this mixture of 
periods, there is also marvelous oppor- 
tunity for interesting ensembles. Here 
it is necessary to have knowledge, not 
only of the detail and building of furni- 
ture, but of its history 

In the suaroom on page 69 a charm- 
ing effect has been obtained by using 
simple curtains of neutral color with a 
chair done in a vivid chintz. No hang- 
ings obstruct the view of the lawn and 
lake beyond and the waxed brick floor 


und sturdy Normandy chairs are unus- 
ually effective 
The little breakfast room on page 


122 is a copy of an old room in a Con- 
necticut farmhouse. The paneling is 
in pine with a rich uneven finish. The 
principal decoration of this room is 
pictures of ships embroidered in wool 
They are all of the same period and 


om page 69 


are rare both in this country 

England. They give a quaint ni 
tie in with the salt glaze china and the 
old glass, also early American. The 
table is copied from one in the museum 
at Guilford and the carpet is an Ax- 
minster, a copy of an old rag rug. The 
best rag carpet will only sustain a 
certain amount of wear, so it was 
found best to have one made in a 
happy coloring in the strongest Scotch 
Axminster we could get. The result 
is very pretty and quite practical 

In these rooms we have depended 
largely upon furniture and coloring for 
effect, but I know of a room in New- 
port in which there is almost no color- 
ing to speak of. The walls touch the 
ceiling with a curved and carved cor- 
nice and are painted rather a deep 
beige. The curtains in this room are the 
same shade in a very heavy silk, un- 
lined, valance and _ curtains both 
trimmed with green fringe touched 
with yellow at intervals. These cur- 
tains cover three beautiful windows, 
rounded at the top. Between two of 
the windows and on the wall space op- 
posite are paintings by Hubert Robert, 
and underneath these are very fine 
Louis XVI consoles a darker tone than 
the walls, finely and simply carved 
with a marble top in yellow. The chairs 
are of the same period in gray, not 
beige, and are covered in deep rose 
needlework, patterned with lozenges in 
greens, yellows and browns. The table 
is in American wood stained like old 
French walnut, with gold mounts. Not 
much ormolu, just enough to give it 
character and tone and tie it to the 
period which this room suggests 

The curving niche on one side op 
posite the mantel, marbleized in verde 
antique, holds a large urn, old gold and 
silver, in which flowers are arranged 
according to the season. Before the door 
which leads into the service part there 
is a tall six-paneled screen. 

This has always seemed to me one of 
the most perfect rooms I have ever 
seen, thanks.to the architect who made 
it what it should be before it was 
turned over to the decorator. In spite 
of the fact that the walls and curtains 
are monotone and that only the chairs, 
pictures and screen have color, it is 
gay and cheerful even on a dark day 
One can never quite analyze this be- 
cause undoubtedly color is very impor- 
tant in giving cheer. It proves, I think 
that consciously or unconsciously we 
are all affected by proportion, and 
while the question of balance may be 
over-estimated it is a very safe end to 
work for. 
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707 Fifth Avenue at ssth St 
NEW YORK 


Special Exhibition 
of PAIN.TIXGS by _ jf 
Victor Charreton 


Original Paintings 


Old & Modern Masters 


CURRENT EXHIBITION 








¢ of the Chase” . B DAVIS | Contempor ir\ Works of 
inti : . the Official War-Artists 
Paintings by American Artists | ag so Am NeW das 








The picture on the wall is the first element of decoration 


to catch the eye. It may easily spoil an otherwise perfect 


Its selection should be the result of careful thought 
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ws CHARM 





HENRIETTA SHONTS 


3 XHESE five let- 
ters spell the 
most important 

quality of a room. 

Sometimes charm 
comes from architec- 
tural background, 
sometimes from 
studied color harmo- 
nies; sometimes from 
an interesting arrange- 
ment of furniture or 

a successful expres 

sion of personality. 

Whatever it is, rare- 











ORNAMENTAL SHIP 
Designed by Fred Dana Marsh, A.N. A 





ly arrives by accident. A wall decoration of great beauty a 

The services ot a charm. Hand painted relief 1244” by 11 
I ° D good decorator are of | ready to fasten against wall. Price $12.00. 
nterior WVecorator value in helping t PAPERWEIGHT IN FIRED COPPER 
work out the problem. Designed by the same artist, Price $6.00 
No charge for New materials, new wallpapers and lampshades for country houses detaining <9 1" pny gael KS 
shopping counsel are now ready and to be seen in the studio of Alen of ‘inal des on in Ra. rought 

= i , lanterns, electric lighting fixtures. etc 

NANCY McCLELLAND, Inc. 
111 East 56th St. New York City 6 hes . - s JAMES R. MARSH 
Tel. Plaza 5177 753 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


101 Park Avenue. New York 























Mirs. GILLETTE NiIcHons, INC. 


COLONIAL 
BRASSWARE 











FURNITURE DRAPERIES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


MR. PLATT WILL BE PLEASED TO MAKE 





| | Qend for this 
| charming portfolio 


SUGGESTIONS SUBMIT SAMPLES AND 





ESTIMATES REASONABLE PRICES Miniature pessvece containing 20 
oO 


pages of Colonial candlesticks, sconces, 


du etractiog coruse shawins chective ase el slain and taueed mater candelabra, tea and coffee sets, etc., in 
Che Platt Shop 3 for furniture co erings. en aa Pe | brass and copper, sent on request. 
VERA SCOTT 


" : : - . ~ - . | 
e6 wear earn er new Yori DECORATIONS FOR CITY OR COUNTRY HOUSES , 33 West 49th Street = 
TEL. BRYANT 2750 402 Madison Avenue, New York City New York ae 
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DECORATIVE LIGHTING 
FITMENTS 
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An entire installation of 


Riddle F itments makes a most 
effective lighting scheme, but 
even a single Riddle piece isa 
pleasing addition to any room. 


The Riddle Fitment Booklet 


will interest you with its plates in 
full color visualizing the rich Esto- 
fado Decoration. Nearly hiity 
neces, wall and ceiling fitments, 
oa, torcheres, luminors, shades, 
noveities, are iiustrats d, and our 
free Planning Service is described. 
Copy sent on request. 


The Edward N. Riddle Company 
243 Riddle Building, Toledo, Ohio 





Torchere: illuavated, Neo. 039, $100 pair 
Comporte tliustrated, Ne. 7208, $10 
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the noblesse journeyed to London for 


The Three Louis 
Continued from page 61 

said to have begun with the birth of 

the French national character—the 


result of a happy fusion of Celtic and 
Romano elements 

Do we want the three old Louis in 
the American home? What will they 
do—what can’t they do to the common, 
every day American room? Is the 
room to be an American room as we are 
beginning to sense what that nomen- 
clature, American room means? 

The simple furniture, fashioned by 
our forefathers on native soil from 
goodly oak, maple, elm and pine trees 
in plantations or virgin forests, breathes 
of a simple life where industry alone 
conquered the wolf of poverty, and 
the luxury of courts was a dream as un- 
attainable as a fairy tale. The American 
room under the shadow of the Pilgrim 
Fathers will frown at any Louis how 
ever thick his red, white and blue 
disguise, but the American room of a 
later period that contains furniture that 
would not have outraged the Father 
of his Country, might open a door for 
a tiptoeing Frenchman. Of course the 
Louis must be in a chastened mood and 
not bring too many convexities and 
undulations suggesting the frivolous and 
voluptuous. Louis Seize pieces in the 
reserved Greek style are apt to pass 
muster and fraternize quite cheerfully 
with 18th Century London purchases 
and the achievements of Colonial cab- 
inet-makers who kept longing eyes on 
foreign elegance. We all know that 
flippancy, “good Americans go to Paris 
when they die”, and we are well aware 
that a tide of sublunary visitors will 
bring back always a little of Paris to 
America 

For the average gracious New York 
home whose furnishings charm the eye 
and speak of harmony no artist in 
creating interiors would stop the intru- 
sion of certain pieces of French furni- 
ture 

Louis the Grand, tottering under the 
shadow of Le Brun, swathed in Gobe- 
lins and sneering at any room that can- 
not rival the proportions of a famed 
Versailles, Saint Germain and Marly, 
had better choose the right house in the 
right street 

Louis the Well Beloved will be loved 
always, for as Michelet has said, the 
furniture of his reign was a return to a 
sense of life and humanity. Who can 
resist the wooing of a delicious cushiony 
bergére holding out arms as it were to 
the pleasant amenities? In any room it 
enters it rests peacefully like some smil- 
ing old great lady sure of her past 
and sure of her future. Even the most 
rigid atmosphere cannot put her out of 
countenance, for the stiffer the chairs 
about her the more eloquent is her 
allure. 

Collectors of the exquisite and disci- 
ples of the aesthetic have known for a 
long time—and the army of decorators 
is following them—that the most beau- 
tiful rooms—the rooms that invite and 
ask one to linger, are made up of pieces 
of old furniture from many countries 
In the little salon de compagnie of a 


great hétel d’Eureaux, or a hermitage 
like Brimborian, English furniture 
came to bow to the French. In Paris 


through the wave of Anglomania in 
the glittering vears of Marie Antoinette 








pieces by the Adam Brothers, Heppel- 
white and Sheraton. The furniture 
catalogues of these overlords of taste 
show the return of the Channel com- 
pliment with many English designs 
slightly French, pointing to the effect 
of French patronage. There is a sort 
of cousinship between the furniture 
of England and France, and even Italy, 
toward the end of the 18th Century 
The French furniture of this period 


is distinctly the web and woof, the 
heart and soul of France, but the 
English sometimes may have caught 


a French air, and the Italian, especially 
in walnut pieces, an English or French 
feeling. Those chaises longues, duch 
and veilleuses could have never 
come to life anywhere but in the land 
of a Pompadour where even a lady’s 
panniers were an artistic triumph. 


esses 


I remember Francis Harper, a famous 
London decorator, saying once, “Do 
not be afraid of French things in your 
schemes of decoration. They bring a 
graceful femininity into a room that an 
all-English grouping has made decided- 


ly masculine.” This, of course, does 
not mean that Riesener should stand 
beside Chippendale. There must be 


bridges or quietudes of less distinctive 
and unobtrusive pieces between them 

In many a_ well-known’ English 
house there are morning rooms and 
boudoirs made delightful by marriages 
of English painted furniture and French 
furniture. This is true also of the 
houses of the cosmopolitan New 
Yorker. Most of us want some en- 
dearing French things about us and 
the wisest of us are willing to smile 
at the absurdly narrow boundary be 
tween good and bad taste 

After all, what is good taste in fur 
nishing but a knowledge of form and 
color and an imaginative quality that 
impels us to reach out eager hands to 
the never-quite-captured romance of 
these, our aged wooden servants? 

We Americans do not 
period rooms, for they flowered best 
in their periods. Museums can dig 
them out of tumble-down dusty places 
and Croesus with a magic wand of 
gold may command them to appear in 
Gotham The man of parts—parts 
which include a knowledge of old 
furniture, a love of home and an inti- 
mate knowledge of each of his posses- 
sions, inherited or acquired—will beware 
how the Lous creep into his domicile 
He is sure to be a trifle afraid of them, 


want French 


but some little concrete expression of 
their taste will conquer him in the 
end. 


A writing chair of almost rhythmic 
lines brings back the memory of Julie 
Lespinasse pouring out her classics of 
passion to de Guilbert. . A tulip wood 
table inlaid with begarlanded doves 
(or are they phoenixes?) labeled in a 
faded writing “Cirey,” whispers of 
Voltaire and Mme. du Chatelet 
Over that delicate Greek-looking chif 
fonni¢re some fair creature may have 
leaned to gaze from a window as the 
tumbrils passed. On its grey marble 
top where the alabaster vase holds 
opening roses her tears may have fallen 

Who knows? 
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VROUGHT IRON 
FLOWER OR IVY 
STAND. 40 IN 
HIGH. WITH 


cone eat UNFINISHED FURNITURE 
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COMPLETE $18 Decorated To Order RUTH LYLE SPARKS 


} P: Interior Decorator 
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ARTISTIC MAIL BOX |) 


of wrought iron—weatherproof finish 
To comply with the new 











} 
lax effective January 1, | 
192 requiring mail boxes | 
” letter slots for all pri- 
vate residences. 


The dominating color note in this central grouping. ‘Lhe color scheme 






























Price $6.00, with so key $6.50 Entrance Hall is given by the an- —glazed putty, gray walls, Pompe Old Ti P 
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Very attractive handwrought 


copper ash tray with wrought 
iron tripod (or stand), Size 
8” diameter x 5” high, fin- 
ished in natural colors. Price 


$7.00 each. 
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AS A CHARMING AND USEFUL WALL DECORATION 
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This pictorial landing of Champlain i 
in soft colors on a pinkish tan ground. 


Courtesy of Thoma 


Strahan 


W all Papers fora Variety of Hallways 


(Contmued from page 70) 


Ihe long narrow hall in the average 
city apartment is perhaps the most 
difficult to decorate No light comes 
directly into it and opening from it 
are several rooms which, if all the doors 
are left open, will give a moderate, 
very moderate amount of illumination. 
It is usually very long and narrow 
with one unbroken surface extending 
from the entrance door to the wall of 
the living room. What happens be- 
yond that is known only to the people 
who live in the next apartment. That 
bit of light and air belongs to them. 
The other side is broken by a series of 
doors making a veritable patch-work 
quilt of the effect with the little patches 
of light and color sputtering at the 
darkness all along the way 

What can we do? We want to in- 
crease the light, get rid of the prison 
corridor effect of that left wall, and 
make it a pleasure to walk down the 
entire length. Can it be done? Not 
perfectly, because the architect had no 
decorative heart. But a great deal can 
be accomplished to better the effect. 

Everyone knows that light colors re- 
flect more light than dark ones. Every- 
one knows that white reflects more 


A paper that would create 
the effect of height in a low 
hall has bright green stems 
and leaves on a white ground. 
From F. J. Emmerich 





than any single color, hut we can't live 
with it. The next strongest reflector 
is yellow. Very well. Yellow it shall 
be. Now that doesn’t mean that our 
poor little hall must be drenched in 
bright, vivid canary yellow. Not at all. 
It simply means this—yellow pigment 
in any tone of cream. ivory, yellow 
brown, sepia, etc., will give the maxi- 
mum of light reflection provided it is 
kept light in tone, in value, as the 
artists say. There may be a dozen other 
colors in the paper, provided this light 
yellow tone shows in sufficient quantity 
to do the work. Often there are papers 
which show various tones of gray, light 
gray, all through the pattern. These 
are seen against a soft light warm 
cream, ivory, or sepia, as is the case 
of many landscape papers. This is one 
reason why they are ideal for dark 
halls, and perform wonderful feats. 

But color cannot be separated from 
pattern. And before we begin to talk 


about individual papers that will serve 
the purpose, we must have a pretty 
clear idea of how these colors and pat- 
terns interact and play upon each other. 
Even the paper which we call plain 
Continued on page 130) 
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A striped paper in tones of 

buff and tan with a hairline 

black stripe would be good in 

a Colonial hallway. Courtesy 
of F. J. Emmerich 
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OST rules are all the better for being 


broken once in a while. 
There’s an advertising rule, for instance— 
never to ask anyone to buy a thing and try it. 
When the makers ask you to try a Royal 
Cord on your right hind wheel they may 


be breaking the rule, but you will benefit 
thereby. 


The makers of Royal Cords, for their part, 
can’t see why making friends should ever 
go out of fashion. 

The more quality a tire has—and the more 
leadership—the greater its obligation to be 








‘lo the new users of Royal Cords 
— probably a million in 1923 


simple and direct. Royal Cords earned their 
position of high regard by simple things. 
You can easily see that people’s confidence 
in RoyalCordscouldnever have been won by 
quoting a lot of big mileages, talking big dis- 
counts, or going through all those other kinds 
of gestures with the idea of registering big. 


The makers of Royal Cords devote them, 
selves to guarding quality and have no desire 
to dazzle customers. 

Their ideas seem to be right, because U.S. 
Royal Cords are the measure of all tire 
values today. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 








© 1923, U.S. Tire Co., Ne Y- 
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th WcKinn Ball Tip, a loose- 
pin butt wrought steel, with 
nom-rising pins Wade in stand 
ard ise ind im an desired 

ior rouse, antique copper, 
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The Tireless Sinews 
of Every Door 


| INGES stav forever on duty. even on a door seldom used. 
These little metal servitors must hold doors true, alertly 
ready with mute response to the lightest touch. Only some weak 


ling hinge is guilty when any door opens hard or closes squeakily. 


Choose hinges of a pedigreed family—the McKinney clan of 
hinges, for certainty of satisfaction. Hinges thus certified have 
proved their door-ability since 1865. 


McKinney Hinges meet the need in looks, as in vital strength 
and fine precision, Color, design, range ot choice, fitness for use 
with this finish or that—all these are considered in the book, “Sug 
gestions for the Home-Builder.” It tells an interesting story of 
hinges, and has much additional data useful in planning the home. 
This book, and another which shows new ideas in garage-door de- 


sizn, will be cheerfully sent without charge. Please address: 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh Pa 


Western Ofhce: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door belts and latches shelf 


brackets, window and screen hardware steel door mats and wrought specialties 
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i lley & Merrill 


in allover foliage paper in 
light grays will make a small 
hall seem larger By cour 
tesy of F J. Emmerich 


Papers with vistas in should 
be used in narrow halls as 
they create the effect of space. 
Above is one in gray and tan 


Wall Papers fora Variety of Hallways 


(Continued from page 126) 


isn't really plain. Look at it closely 
Always there are little flecks of light 
and dark, a suggestion of some woven 
fabric, a little fine line pattern, criss- 
cross up and down, or heavy emboss- 
ing which makes a raised pattern of its 
own into which the carefully blended 
colors rise and fall pleasantly. Long 
experience has taught the manufactur- 
ers of wall paper that people cannot 
live with paper that is perfectly flat. 
It is too monotonous. Consequently, 
the so-called plain papers have just 
enough variation in color to give a feel- 
ing of substance, texture, interest, which 
gives a varied effect and throws the 
light back into the room pleasantly, 
and unexpectedly. 

So it is a question of pattern from 
the so-called plain up to the ornate 
scroll and the dignified classic panel, 
through all the intermediates of blends, 
tapestries, and formal figures. There 
has always been discussion over the ad- 
visability of using patterned papers in 
1 narrow, dark hall. Let us go out of 
doors for a moment, into the fields 
Everywhere stretches wide, open coun- 
try. The greens slope off in long hori 
zontal stretches, the trees reach up dark 
against a light sky they never seem to 
be able to reach; the sky limitless al- 
ways in its boundless lightness. The 
changing intensities of the very bright 
dark notes near at hand and the al- 
ways grayer receding notes in the dis 
tance carry one farther and farther 
afield. The whole aspect is one of depth. 

Apply this same 
principle, for it is a 
principle, to the deco 
ration of a narrow 
dark hall. Use a pat- 
tern, perhaps a land- 
scape which suggests 
wide vistas’ which 
gives an alternation 
of darker tones near 
you, lighter ones in 
the distance, reaching 
off into limitless 
space, the sky. It 
doesn't actually move 
your wall an inch 





tial. Use light colors. Let yellow domi- 
nate. Use pattern which shows enough 
movement to suggest space. 

There are patterns not landscapes, 
patterns with flowing figures and lines, 
where the eve travels unerringly and 
easily on and on, which in lesser degree 
increase the size effect. Sometimes they 
come in large figured tapestries with 
big palm leaves or bunches of foliage, 
sometimes in large formal figures where 
the motives are so intertwined that 
you stop—nowhere—yet the movement 
is easy and graceful, thoroughly de- 
lightful. 

There is one more point, and a point 
which applies to all halls, large or small 
when the wall spaces are fairly un- 
broken. It’s dreary walking down a 
long corridor where there is nothing to 
look at. How much pleasanter to have 
the space broken by something genuine- 
ly entertaining and attractive. Some- 
thing interesting, something to break up 
the big monotonous spaces, designs go- 
ing on and on, up and up. To one who 
has not played with these pattern pos- 
sibilities, who has not seen the trans 
formations from dullness, dreariness, 
drabness to interest, pleasure and 
brightness, this may all sound far- 
fetched and impossible. But once the 
satisfactory paper is placed in the hall, 
once the right color and pattern are 
found, it speaks for itself and is a con- 
vincing argument for all time 

There is another kind of hall with 
wall spaces cut up by doors and win- 
dows. In this case, 
there is usually only 
one corner, the wall, 
and the side of the 
stairs to paper, the 
wall space enclosing 
the stairs being oc- 
cupied by a door 
leading to the cellar 
stairs. There is only 
one thing to do here: 
keep the few spaces 
as plain and un- 
broken as possible in 
order to help unify 
the effect. The lines 


7 
But it does make the ; Sgt r ' of doors, windows 


whole Space seem to 


spread out. You for a . 
get its limitations 4 

The mere movement 
of the Iternating 
planes spreads the 
space, makes you 
forget the wall. 


This is the answer { paper, Chinese in feeling, 


for all of our halls has a bright 
where light and 
movement are essen 


and a design in blue, rose and 
black. From F. J. Emmerich (Cont. on page 132) 


and banisters tend to 

* offer distraction in 

p their limited quarters 

and need something 
, to pull them together, 

* not something to add 
more variety. This is 
fur the plain paper 
Tone it in color and 
lightness so as to 
present as little 


yellow ground 
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EO motor cars are manufactured 

(not assembled) by an organi- 

zation of automobile craftsmen,— 
Reo trained and developed. 


The Reo factory is a marvel of 


With pride of craft instilled by 
apprenticeship courses, and culti- 
vated by years of daily application, 
and with institutional loyalty present 
in Benerous measure, Reo workmen 
are as a unit in safeguarding, Reo 








mechanical equipment, but an even quality. 


sreater marvel of human efficiency. 
Because individual skill is created, 
encouraged and rewarded. 


Such ingrained Roodness of work- 
manship—such manufacturing, skill— 
typifies Reo as a finished product! 


All Reo passenger cars are mounted 
on the distinctive Reo double framed 
chassis, and powered with the famous 
Reo 6-cylinder, 50 h. p. motor, thus 
incorporating endurance, power and 
fleetness in full volume. 


Write for Booklet “Reasons for Reo” 























REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Lansing, Michigan 
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CREX DE LUXE WrAVE 
This Crex de Luxe Nursery Rug 
iNe. 41949) to be had in the 

9x i2 ft. sive for $22.50 


‘Do Your Children Play 


This enlarged photo- 
graph — magnifi many 
times — showe the germ 
colonies remaining in a 
wool rug, even after it has 

nm thoroughly beaten. 


This actual photograph of 
the surface of a Crex Grass 
Rug — magnified many 

shows that germs, 
dust and dirt find hw 
ment in the tough wire 
urase of which Crex Rugs 
are made, but sift throug 
to the floor, to be easily 
swept up. 


With Germs? 


HEY are bound to if you 
have a wool rug in your 
nursery. Though thoroughly 
cleaned and beaten, the em- 
bedded dirt still holds miilions 


of disease-breeding germs. 


A Crex Grass Rug in your 
nursery does away with this 
danger. Germs thrive in the 
soft fine texture of wool rugs 
but there is no place for them 
in the enamel-like shell of 
Crex wire grass. 


But be sure the rug you buy is 
a genuine Crex. Crex Rugs 
are made of tough wire grass, 
twisted and woven to give 
them the strength that defies 
the wear of little shuffling feet. 
Beware of inferior imitations. 


SEND TODAY 


for the INTERIOR DECORATORS’ RUG 
BOOK containing carefully selected 
designs and patterns of Crex Grass 
Rugs—in full colors. It is yours for 
the asking so that you can see how 
well Crex Rugs match and enhance 
any decorative scheme. Then see the 
full line at the best furniture and de- 
partment stores. Prices for the pop- 
ular 9 x 12 ft. size range from $11.00 
to $22.50, 





TRADE MARE 


REG-U-Ss 





Dept. 404 


CREX CARPET CO., 295 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Wall Papers fora Variety of Hallways 


(Continued from page 130) 


contrast as possible to the woodwork. 
It will reduce the effect of all those 
lines and tend to make them disappear. 

For the bungalow type hall, intimate- 
ly connected with the living room, 
wide open, light and airy, one is limited 
only by the paper in the living room 
itself. The two rooms can be treated 
as one, provided the living room paper 
is not too strikingly decorative. 

If the paper in that room has a de- 
cided design then it is permissible and 
attractive to put a plain paper, har- 
monious in texture and color, in the 
hall and Ict its color be an introduction 
to your climax in the living room. 

Sometimes there is a background 
effect exactly like the background of 
the decorative paper. That is good. Or 
it may be an entirely different paper 
but in texture and colors such as to 


Architectural 


harmonize with the living room walls. 

What to use in the hall? Ii dark, a 
light paper preferably with yellow in it 
If narrow, a pattern with free open 
movement or a landscape with vistas, 
or a scenic paper both interesting and 
decorative. If low, a striped paper or 
one with a stem design reaching up. 

If spaces are ordinary, use pattern 
that is interesting to break up their 
monotony. If small and cut up, use 
some of the fine blends that give a 
slight feeling of alternation of light 
and dark. 

Scenic papers, blends, stripes, land- 
scapes, formal figures, every one has a 
place and use. Study your problem 
Look at it with these three elements of 
light, size and interest in mind and then 
search for the paper that gives the an- 
swer to your own conditions. 


Prints as Decoration 


(Continued from page 67) 


Perelle, very little artistic merit. They 
can be found quite easily and at a very 
reasonable price, either in complete 
sets or broken up. Kip’s engravings 
of London are the most sought after 
and consequently the most expensive 
of his works. It is worthy of remark 
that by the end of the century the topo- 
graphical draughtsmen were turning 
into those magnificent water-color ar- 
tists who are among the glories of 
English art; artistic expression came to 
be preferred to the surveyor’s drawings. 

The purely formal architectural draw- 
ing is richly represented in 18th Cen- 
tury England. In Colin Campbell’s 
“Vitravius Britannicus’, for example, 
there is a fine collection of formal en- 
gravings of considerable artistic merit. 
Towards the end of the century the 
publisher Ackerman got hold of a num- 
ber of excellent artists and produced 
those numerous prints of architectural 
and topographical scenes which are so 
eagerly (especially the colored aqua- 
tints) sought after at the present time. 

It is now time to speak of the great- 
est architectural engraver of the 18th 
Century—and indeed of all centuries— 
the Italian, Gian Battista Jiranesi. In 
his endless series of plates representing 
views of Rome, we find united all the 
qualities which an architectural draughts- 
man should have—accuracy with a 
sense of atmosphere, a feeling for mass 
and large sweeping composition with 
a faithful respect for detail. His essays 
in imaginative architecture—the famous 
“Prison” series, and the fantastically 
grandiose reconstructions of ancient 
Rome—have a strange inimitable beauty 
of their own, To those who have never 
taken architecture seriously as one of 


the fine arts, these strange nightmares 
will reveal its stupendous potentialities. 
They will jearn from these exorbitant 
visions to understand the beauties of 
sane architecture; just as we learn from 
the symptoms of mania to understand 
the workings of sanity, of which mad- 
ness is but a distortion and an exag- 
geration of certain aspects. 

Collectors should be careful to avoid 
the late prints of Piranesi’s work. After 
the artist’s death his sons went on re- 
printing from his plates; and these, as 
they wore out, were re-touched and 
finally steel-faced, some of them actually 
serving to make reprints to the present 
day. These late prints have a coarse- 
ness and lack of quality which makes 
them much inferior to the work pro- 
duced in the artist’s lifetime. 

Of the other great Italian architec- 
tural engravers of the 18th Century we 
can only mention one—or at least one 
family, the Bibienas. These men de- 
voted themselves principally to architec- 
tural stage settings and their engraved 
fantasies for the theatre have a startling 
decorative quality. 

Architectural prints can be used for 
wall decoration in almost any type of 
room that indicates the heritage of the 
past and in which a not too personal 
atmosphere pervades. They are superb 
in an oak paneled study or library, they 
are equally effective in a Georgian room 
of white paneling and even in some 
types of early Victorian rooms, now 
enjoying a popular revival, they seem 
quite at home. They are especially 
appropriate for the hallway or foyer, 
because they are impersonal decora- 
tions, and they can be recommended 
for use in one’s private office. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


"y* HE Op Encutss Hersatrs. By 
Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Long- 
mans, Green & Co 
In that far-off day when flowers were 
medicines and gardeners the doctors, 
materia medica went hand in hand with 
floriculture. In fact, in the Middle Ages 
there was little gardening done, as we 
understand it, save herb gardening. 
Consequently gardening books of those 
days were books on herbs, and known 
as herbals. To a study of this quaint 
and fascinating literature the author de- 
votes the pages of her present scholarly 
work. 
The name of Parkinson, of course, is 
known to every gardener with the 
slightest interest in the history of his 


art. So also Gerarde and Nicholas Cul- 
peper and these other later 17th Century 
herbalists. And on these the literature 
is quite ample. Where Miss Rohde’s 
investigations are especially valuable is 
in the period prior to these well-known 
masters—the period of the Anglo-Saxon 
herbals as found in the early fragments, 
such as the Leech Book of Bald (900- 
950 A. D.) the Saxon translation of the 
Herbarium of Apuleius and the Grete 
Herbal. In this fragmentary literature 
the superstition surrounding plants ani 
their medical properties was deeply 
rooted in pagan superstitions and, of 
course, science was unknown. 

The later 16th Century notables, such 

(Continued on page 134) 
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ELGIN A.SIMONDS 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


O achieve just the right touch in a room is not 


always the easiest thing, but it yields the fullest 
measure of satisfaction. 


A few carefully selected pieces of Elgin A. Simonds’ furni- 
ture will go a long way towards accomplishing this effect. 
At any high-grade dealer you will find accurate period 


reproductions, together with the modern designs—with 
our trade-mark as a further assurance of genuine worth. 


Suggestions on interior decoration are offered to you in 
our illustrated booklet “H”, sent upon request. 
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Old English Wax 
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buy an Old English Waxer- 
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For linoleum floors 


Live Old Englich Linoleum 
Was hquid, a special wa 
that polehes, preserve a 


beautshes linoleum Re 


For dancing 


Merely sprinkle Old Englist 


Powdered Wax light 
The dancers’ fk 





THE A.S 


“You put 
the wax in here” 


The way to have beautiful 
floors is open to everyone 





More and more people are learning 
of the simple, inexpensive treatment 
that makes floors beautiful. 


Finish your floors with Old English 
Wax. As you wax and polish them, the 
floors will take on a mellow lustre—a 
hard, lasting finish that cannot be 
scratched or show he el-marks. 


After the first waxing, an occasional 
“touching up” of the spots walked on 
most tre que ntly ts all chat ts necessary. 


The new, easy way 


Many people still use a soft cloth to 
apply wax and polish the floor, and it 
will always be a good way. But with 
the Old English Waxer-Polisher, the 
work of waxing floors on hands and 
knees is made unnecessary, 


Just as easily as you push a Carpet- 
sweeper, so can you use the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. It waxes and then 
»~lishes the floor. The only device of its 
Lind. Quicker, easier, uses less wax. 


Costs less than other finishes 


Old English has a high percentage of 
hard, high-grade, imported wax, 
sO it goes farther, lasts longer, and 
therefore costs less than most other 
hnishes. 


BOYLE CO.,, 2102 Dana Ave 


Canadian | 


, Cincinnati, O. 
Toronto 


Wanufacturers of wax finishes exclusively for over 25 years 
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Send for this free book g 2102 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Oxio 
° e O end me your free book, “ Beautiful Floors, 
Filled « informa »} tt t e Woodwork, and Furniture Their Finish and Care.” 
ment of woodwork, furniture ¢ © Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waxer- 
leum, ete rows how ea and eco- @ Polisher with a can of Wax Free at the special time 
nomecally : perma tly © limited price, $4.50 (Denver and West, $4. 
beautiful flows } tv housewifeshould @ Cana la, B4. 50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), which I 
have this expert a4 . Which is based 9° enclose 
on over at . Mailthe ¢ 
OUEPon how ' Name eeeees 
' 
Paint, hardware, drug, housefur- g Addr 
nishing, and department stores 
seli Old English products. ; 
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Dianne 


A marble chimney-piece, with painted and inlaid frieze, from 


a design by Robert Adam, 
Decoration and Furniture of 


about 1774. From “English 
the Later XVIIIth Century” 


On House & Garden’s Book Shelf 


(Continued fro 


as William Turner, began to study 
plants with some semblance of a scien- 
tific. method. Turner’s Herbal marks 
the beginning of the science of botany 
in England. Then came Lyte’s Herbal, 
after which Gerarde, Parkinson and the 
subsequent writers followed. 

This survey of herbs and herbals is 
done in a scholarly fashion, with abun- 
dant excerpts that make * fascinating 
reading for the lover of garden lore. It 
is written with a fine sympathy for the 
spirit of the times. The pages are illus- 
trated with reproductions found in old 
herbals, from the early Saxon up to Ger- 
arde’s and Parkinson’s works. 


NGLISH Decoration AND FurNI- 

TURE OF THE LATER XVIII1H 

Century 1760-1820. By M. Jourdain. 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. 

Any understanding and appreciation 
of the classical phase of English decora- 
tion and furniture depends very largely 
on an understanding of just what “The 
Classical Taste” in education and gen- 
eral accomplishments meant to Georgian 
England. 

The most widely known exponents 
of the Classic Taste in furniture and 
decoration, so far as most of us are 
concerned, were Robert ‘Adam and his 
brothers—but there were others, both 
earlier and contemporary designers, 
who drew their inspiration from Greece 
and Rome. 

A new book in the “Library of Dec- 
orative Art” has just appeared, bringing 
the story of English furniture and 
decoration up to the later 18th Century. 
It is by M. Jourdain, and like the 
others in the same series, one by the 
same author and two by Francis 
Lenygon, it is splendidly illustrated and 
very thoroughly prepared. 





A mahogany pedestal sideboar 


inlays, and a brass 


tion and 


TA te Oat 


“gallery”. 
Furniture of the 


m page 132) 


Many interesting sidelights on the 
period are found in the Foreword, 
which was written by Professor A. L. 
Richardson, F. R. I. B. A. “There was a 
consensus of opinion regarding the 
classic point of view”, he says, “not, 
as is generally supposed, favoring exact 
copyism, but admitting the masterpieces 
of classic art to form a standard. where- 
by all things could be adjusted.” And, 
of the period from 1760-1800, (George 
Ill): 

“The outstanding artist of this period 
is, beyond question, Henry Holland, 
who in many opinions is considered 
the leading master of decoration of the 
late 18th Century; the work of this 
designer at Carlton House alone en- 
titles him to the first rank, while the 
apartments at Southhill in Bedfordshire, 
which he executed for the Duke of 
Bedford, show him to have been a 
man of exquisite taste. Sufficient it is 


to say that Henry Holland, without 
extensive acquainiance with archaeolo- 
gy, knowing little of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, nothing of Pergamon 
and the treasures of Athens except 
through the medium of the plates 


drawn by Stuart, determined upon the 
imitation of a Graeco-Roman style. 
Holland had little opportunity to de 
sign public buildings, but he enjoyed 
the patronage of many who desired old 
mansions remodelled, and in _ conse- 
quence he had unique opportunities for 
developing his powers for interior de- 
sign. In Holland's style there was 
room for the vernacular; he appre- 
ciated the simplicity of geometric plan- 
ning made more popular by Adam; he 
caught something of the breadth of 
expression aimed at by Chambers. 
(Continued on page 136) 


d, with satinwood and other 
From “English Decora- 
Later XVIII Century” 
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i WATMODERN Whether you build, move or re-decorate |i aa 


Wall effects of the utmost in beauty, economy and TEAE ABH seg 
durability can be procured with the least effort and as 
disorder, by the use of bee 


SANITAS MODERN WALL COVERING 


Whether you wish to clothe your walls with colorful decorative patterns, or in flat, 
plain tints, stippled, stenciled, blended, or frescoed, you can obtain, with Sanitas, 
just the effect desired; and a damp cloth will keep it clean and fresh. 

Sanitas is made on cloth, and does not crack, peel, blister, or fade. Can be ap- 
plied on new walls; cracks, properly treated, will not show through. 

Sanitas comes in “styles for every room in the house.” 








Enamel-Finish Flat-Finisl Decorative Patterns rahe 
in plain colors plain colors, floral designs, oi: 
striped, mottled, for flat tones reproductions of es 
tile and mosai that can be tapestry, grass 
effects, for paneled, stenciled, cloth, chambray, 
kitchens, bathrooms, frescoed, blended burlap, leather tre 
laundries, et or stippled rough-tile and stucco 

Have your decorator show you Sanitas. Write us for samples and booklet. Fe 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 
320 Broapway., New York 
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THE ROPER OVEN CONTRO! 


imeures uniform baking 

















that distinguishes Roper 
Gas Ranges is a fitting introduc- 
tion to the convenient, depend- 
able, economical service which 
has achieved Roper leadership. 
Tpose who appreciate the finer 
things in life recognize that it is 
the beauty of the Roper Gas 
Range as well as its exclusive 
features that makes it a more 
efficient instrument of house- 
hold utility and increases the 
charm of the kitchen. Roper 
Gas Ranges from $35 to $300 
are examples of true economy. 


The Roper Recifile of tested 
recipes should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in better 
living. Send 35 cents in coia or 
stamps. 


GEO, D, ROPER CORPORATION, Roct/ord, / 


fe Least pranca, 


8 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


RODER 


GAS RANGES 


( formerly ECLIPSE ) 











ROPER 


fore it is certified by the Roper 
quality mark—the Roper purple line 


SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE GEEEBBAND The ROPER OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 
Ouprright 1993, by Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
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A Lady’s Sitting Room, in the Georgian Classic manner, 


by Henry Holland, about 1795. 


From “English Dec- 


oration and Furniture of the Later XVIIth Century” 


On 


House © Garden’s 


Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 134) 


With consummate skill this architect 
subordinated his faculty as a designer 
to a theme that dominated everything, 
and that theme was the rich simplicity 
attained in interior design by the French 
on the eve of the Revolution.” 

This, too, is interesting in summing- 
up: “When the works of this period 
are subjected to critical analysis, either 
collectively or individually, the family 
likeness and stamp of good taste upon 
all is the most distinctive mark. The 
wealthy could afford scale, which im- 
plied studied decoration...... Simple 
design, truthful and consistent with 
the impelling forces that gave it life, 
if it lost in some measure the masculine 
power of the earlier work, it gained as 
a recompense in refinement, and the 
year 1790 can be regarded as the cul- 
minating point of the years of good 
taste.” 

By the year 1800, Professor Richard- 
son finds the purity of Georgian Classi- 
cism disturbed and virtually destroyed 
by the Empire influence from France, 
partly assimilated and unskillfully ex- 
pressed in England by Sir John Sloane. 
“When the long reign of George III 
closed, 18th Century expression entered 
upon its final stage. The standard of 
taste, which had reached the tidal mark 
of refinement between the years 1790- 
1800, fluctuated between a coarse imita- 
tion of French Empire and an Angli- 
cized version of Athenian Greek...... 
Architects. ..... were becoming ambi- 
dextrous; it was considered an accomp- 
lishment to design in a Gothic manner 
one day and in Greek the next. In 
consequence, the Romantic movement, 
which in the first place had mildly 
asserted its appearance through the 
agency of the amateur antiquaries, took 
on a significance that was destined to 
hasten the decline, to bring about the 
period when art would be considered as 
something so precious and apart from 
life as to deserve protection under 
glass.” 

Sir William Chambers, architect of 
the old school, and a great designer, 
viewed with alarm the gaining popu- 
larity of the style which was being in- 
troduced by the Adams, a style lighter 
and far finer in scale than the “Palla- 
dian” type in which Chambers sincerely 
believed. Of the Palladian style, 
Chambers wrote: “That style, though 
somewhat heavy, was great, calculated 
to strike at the instant, and although 
the ornaments were not so varied or so 
numerous as now, they had a more 


powerful effect...they were easily per- 
ceptible without a microscope and 
could not be mistaken for filigrane toy- 
work.” The last was a thrust at the 
increasing favor in which the fine scale 
ornamentation of Adam was being re- 
ceived. 

The analysis of the individual styles 
of Adam and his predecessors, con- 
temporaries and followers is carefully 
developed and correlated in Mr. Jour- 
dain’s Introduction. Its conclusion, 
which leads up to the Empire style and 
its influence in England, is peculiarly 
interesting : 

“It (the Empire style) had no future, 
it linked itself with no results, and ‘in 
that style the architects of Napoleon 
built the monument and wrote the epi- 
taph of Renaissance art.’ It is, in 
France as in England, a style of struc- 
tural simplicity and ideal severty in 
ornament. In the close study of classic 
detail, the last resources of classic archi- 
tecture seemed at length to be exhaust- 
ed; and the Empire style did, in point 
of fact, mark the dissolution of Renais- 
sance architecture.” 

From this point on, the book is 
profusely illustrated with splendid large- 
scale pictures of details, and with 
complete interiors of the period, and the 
text is divided to cover Interiors, Sculp- 
tors, Modellers and Designers of Orna- 
ment; Materials and Processes; Decora- 
tive Painting; The Chimney-Piece; The 
Hall and Staircase; The Door-case and 
Door; Plaster; Metal Work; Lighting; 
and four chapters on Furniture. 


HE SHAKESPEARE GARDEN. 
by Esther Singleton. The Cen- 
tury Co. 

There are parts of Miss Single- 
ton’s volume as mellow and heady as 
a draft of dandelion wine. She opens 
the cask of Elizabethan garden litera- 
ture and draws from the rarest vintage 
ever made. Language and flowers have 
never since been combined with such 
exquisite effect. Even the botanists of 
the period were touched by the beauty 
of the things they wrote about. For 
instance, there was John Parkinson. 
His career was not that of a man of 
letters, but that of a horticulturist, a 
scientist, whose mind must have moved 
in a -cyclepedic groove. Yet this is 
how he made his horticultural descrip- 
tions (writing of Myrtus latifolia): 
“We nourish Myrtles with great care 
for their beautiful aspect, sweet scent 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Table Service of embossed “‘Queen’s Ware’, by Wedgwood. 


Mark on China 


255 FirrH AVENUE 







New York 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


Potteries Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


“Hi AD Josiah Wedgwood produced no 
other kinds of pottery than his table 

wares in the perfected cream coloured earth- 
enware, or ‘Queen’s Ware’, as it was chris- 
tened by permission of Queen Charlotte when 
he was appointed ‘Potter to the Queen’, in 
1763, he would still have been known to the 
world as an able and distinguished potter, for 
his plates and dishes, tureens and sauce-boats, 
cups and saucers, jugs, teapots and general 
table ware, made in such vast quantities in 
this particularly English material, have never 
been surpassed in that combination of utility 
with elegance which must always be: regarded 
as one of the outstanding merits of his ‘useful’ 
wares.” 

(“Josiah Wedgwood and his Pottery,” by 
William Burton, Funk & Wagnalls, 1922.) 

Today this ever-popular and unusually 
serviceable ware is being made by the 
descendants of Josiah Wedgwood in the same 
place, in the same designs, and by the same 
skilled hand-processes as the “Queen’s Ware” 
of one hundred and sixty years ago. Like 
many other Wedgwood products, it has been 
widely copied and imitated, and the purchaser 
should always look for the genuine Wedsg- 
wood mark. 


Our wulustrated booklet “C” 
will be sent upon request. 


Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, suc. 


OF AMERICA 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basalt, 
Queen’s Ware, Etc. 


WEDGWOOD 
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ORE than a Hun- 

dred Years Ago, the 
pioneer cabinet-makers, 
who founded a great in- 
dustry beside the banks 
of the Chadakoin amid 
the OldChautauquaHills, 
fabricated good furniture 
and established those 
high canons of faithful 
craftsmanship that are 
now evidenced in such 
good productions as the Chadakoin Gate Leg Table. 














Size 36 inches by 32 inches 
Height 28 inches 


Based upon a time-proved design, this is a table 
of many uses; ideal as a center table with both 
leaves open; exquisite as a console with front 
leaf closed; delightful as a wall table with both 
leaves closed; an excellent tea or card table. 
Its finish is brown or antique mahogany 


Price $19.00 


Write for our cir- | 
cular illustrating the 
Jane Randolph 
Early American 
| bedroom suite 
which is being fea- 
tured by us aa 
| month. 


In ordering specify finish. Can also be sent to 
you in natural wood for your own finishing 
Descriptive literature upon request, - ___——___— 


Good Furniture Shops 


INCORPORATED 
Jamestown, New York 
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AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS 
Careful and Experienced Workmanship 














(TODHUNTER} 


First Quality Materials 
Moderate Prices 


“MANTELS TO STANDARD SIZES” 
is the title of an illustrated pamphlet, sent upon 
request, explaining our new plan to effect a saving of 20%. 


R TODFIUNTER: 414 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK' 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Delightful New Fabrics 


For Portieres, Draperies, Scarfs, 
and other decorative uses 


_- \ZING | LBRE Ss Of vay 
[ is | Lhey lend themselve 


j 
CoO and 


piquant de- 


to draperies and deco- 
rative teatures W th a distinctive evetl CXOTIC charm Lo 
the less formal rooms of the home they add cheer—and a 


certain brisk, vibrant vitality 


fabric hand-woven and 
stripings of Indian purple, 


exclusive 


Indian Prints—\0 
printed in India Splashed with 


terra cotta, Venetian vreen, lake blue—colors too massed 
and mingled to describe, but all of native vividness. Quart 
motifs scroll and bloom on colored grounds. In texture 
supple as cretonne, fine as linen; and of that luxurious 
quality demanded by Indian Maharajaks in their native 
draperies and turbans. $1.50 a yard 


‘atterns resembling impressionist interpreta- 
nights, lantern-festooned lawn parties, 
old-fashioned Decidedly the Chauve- 
Souris influence ke Russian floral paintings ; others 


like parchment painted in water colors, 50¢ to $1.50 a yard. 


Cretonnes— | 
tions of moonlight 
gardens showing 


Some hi 


Ginghams— Simple, naive—always indisputably attractive 
And now a novel variation—smart square and circlet 
motifs im ratinet are super-embroidered on the checks 
here and there. LE-very size, check and color. 50c to $1.50 
a yard 

English Prints —V rim, demure, and gay little figures on a 
sturdy, practical imported fabric. 55c a yard. 


We have samples of these delightful new fabrics 
all ready to send you. We shall be glad to forward 
them to your address. Simply drop us a card. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 44 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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On House 


and rarity, as delights and ornaments 
for a garden of pleasure, wherein noth- 
ing should be wanting that art, care 
and cost might produce and preserve. 


The broad-leafed Myrtle riseth up to 
the height of four or five feet at the 


most with us, full of branches and 
leaves, growing like a small bush, the 
stem and elder branches whereof are 


covered with a dark and colored bark, 


but the young with a green and some 
with the red, especially upon the first 
shooting forth, whereon are set many 


fresh green leaves very sweet in smell 
and very pleasant to behold, so near 
resembling the leaves of the Pomegran- 
ate tree that groweth with us‘ that they 
soon deceive many who are not expert 
therein, being somewhat broad and long 
and pointed at the ends, abiding always 


green. At the joints of the branches, 
where the leaves stand, come forth the 
flowers upon small footstalks, every 
one by itself, consisting of five small 
white leaves, with white threads in the 
middle smelling also very sweet.” It 


is interesting to compare Parkinson’s 
with a present-day horticultural de- 
scription of the same plant: “A hand- 
some evergreen, 3-10 ft. or more 
sometimes a small tree) high, both fis. 
and lvs. strongly scented; Ivs. small in 
the variety usually cult., ovate or lan 
ceolate, entire, smooth and_ shining, 
acute, coriaceous peduncles solitary, 
1-fld., length of Ivs. or shorter, bear- 
ing 2 linear bractlets below the white 
and reddish pretty fis.: berry blue 
black” and so on. 


Of the great Elizabethans, Shake- 
speare, particularly, and Bacon and Sid- 
ney, as well as many of the minor 
writers, herbalists, and horticulturists 
of the time, are quoted in passages of 
varying degrees of beauty, on the sub- 
jects of flowers and gardens. All the 
flowers of Shakespeare are described in 
quotations from him and from his con- 
temporaries, as well as in Miss Single- 
ton’s own asides. 


The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first deals with the evolu- 
tion of the two types of gardens 


familiar to Shakespeare—the formal and 
grand and florid afiairs of the plutoc- 
racy, and the simple, enclosed cottage 
gardens of the countryside; the second 
part is concerned with the plants and 
flowers mentioned by the poet, while 
the third is given over to practical 
cuggestions for the development of a 
garden which might have the flowers 
of Shakespeare’s plays and the style of 
his period 


Whenever it has been possible to do 
so, in any of the three sections, Miss 
Singleton has let the writers and the 
garden authorities do the talking. 


A N ALprNe a. B. c. by A. Methuen, 
4 E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The beginner in rock gardening is 
faced by three general problems—where 
to place the rockery, how to make it 
and how and what plants to use. In 
this little handbook these questions are 
answered. The instructions on making 
and planting an alpine garden are un- 
mistakably clear and the list of avail- 
able plant material generous in its sug- 
gestions. Although made for English 
gardens, the list of plants can, with a 
few exceptions, be applied to American 
gardens. Just one thing seems to be 
missing in this little book, however,— 
instructions on the planting of alpine 
seeds. Many of them are not so tract- 
able as the average border perennial; a 
note on alpine seeds and 


seedlings 


House & Garden 


& Garden’s Book Shelf 


would have made this little handbook 
quite complete. 


OUGHING rr Smooruty by Elon 
Jessup, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Jessup has added another 
volume to his series of outdoor books 
that, having read, makes one wonder 
why people bother with houses at all 
His “Motor Camping Book” would 
have made a gasoline gypsy out of the 
laziest stay-at-home. In this latest 
volume he attempts to simplify camp 
life. His title happily betrays the con- 
tents. He considers everything that 
can possibly happen to the camper 
short of sitting on the pie (or is that the 
special prerogative of the picnicker?) 
Thus, you learn about getting lost in 
the wood and how to find your way 
home; how not to drown; how to tell 
the coming weather; how to sleep out 
in comfort and to make camp fires; 
how to paddle a canoe and how to 
avoid poisonous plants; how to pitch 
a camp and how to initiate the young- 
sters into the joys of the woodsman’s 
life. These are only a few of his sub- 
jects. At first one would say that here 
is a book for boys, whereas it proves 
to be a book for grownups. There is 
no moonshining in its instructions al 
though they are pleasantly written. 
You are aware that the simon-pure 
facts of camp life are being presented. 
And campers are usually simon-pure 
people. This book ought to increase 


their ranks. 
— HE Next-to-Notuinc Hovse 
by Alice Van Leer Carrick, At- 
lantic Monthly Press. 
You can always tell 
ence between the false 
true collector by this fact—tfalse col- 
lectors, those who collect for “effect’’ 
invariably boast of their expensive ac- 
quisitions; true collectors—those who 
collect for the love of the beautiful, the 
curious, the historic, invariably boast 
of how little their prizes cost them. This 
is a book by a true collector. It tells 
the story of the furnishing of her house, 
and, considering how some houses are 
furnished, it cost, as the title says, next 
to nothing. 


the differ- 
and the 


Mrs. Carrick’s house is the Daniel 
Webster cottage at Hanover, N. H., the 
very place he roomed in when he went 
to Dartmouth. It was fitting, then, that 
she should furnish it in early American 
pieces and should reproduce, in this 
luxurious and complicated age, some of 
that stern simplicity characteristic of an 
earlier day. Starting with the front 
door she conducts the reader through 
the house, even to the kitchen and the 
bathroom. Not a piece of furniture but 
represents some fine adventure, some 
glimpse of romance—and some Yankee 
canniness for prices. It is a pleasant 
progress,—an insidious progress. One 
would rush out and do her house also 
for nothing. But that is where the 
trick of this book lies. The knowledge 
of how to find, to value, to appreciate 
good antiques is not to be acquired for 
nothing. It all seems so easy in the tell- 
ing, but behind it lies the great wealth 
of knowledge and appreciation which is 
Mrs. Carrick’s. 


This slim volume we add to that list 
of prized books we recommend to those 
who want to find adventure in making 


their homes. We recommend it to 
brides, to city people surfeited with 
dizzy and ineffectual living, to both 


beginning and hardened collectors and 
to all those to whom a home means 
more than merely a place to crawl into 
at night. 
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30f FRENCH a! 
i Hand Made Furniture 


NDIVIDUAL pride of workmanship 
is largely responsible for the superior 
quality and art of French furniture. The 
productions of the early craftsmen are the 
inspiration for the comfortable and au- 





ee. 








(7 thentic heirloom quality furniture pro- 
ale duced at the French factory. ‘ 
SW: Good dealers handle French furniture and 
you will always find their stores a source 
NY. of home furnishing inspiration. If your WW, 
dealer does not carry it, write us and we 
ws will see that you are served satisfactorily. 4, 
wi : 
245 REN ip. se 
+ 7 
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ended eudesacath sesey giore thie aah The Lygon Arms Bedroom suite bespeaks the rigid austerity that distinguished all 
Branded underneath every piece, this mark . ag ape : 
. mundane matters in Enel ind during Cromwell's protectorat The cabinet makers 
l 2 guaranty i qua ) , 12 } I Ld 
‘ yuaranty ¢ juality of tuat age chose to exercise their own skiliul use of plane and mouldir ion, rathe? 
#/. , . ; 
r ~ . Teg Han Tél upon the carver and marquetry cutter as the former craftsmen had dor 
WM. A. FRENCH & CO. In this suit moeld 
; j ; - 
- 


pS ss 





n 
ite . neh ortiins . : e . 7 j . * pte 
We, the pertectly proportioned En lish pollard oak panels and clea 
Interior D ul * so mteresting m themselves, that it calls for no extraneous 
embellishments. 


, lakers Fine Furniture mgs of W , 
go Eighth St. S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. e 


























In America’s Finest Homes 
The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings 
ts incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 
all other Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 


We challenge comparisons Write for 
beautifully illustrated catalog and floor 
patterr also easy paymen pial 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mase. ‘ 
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She Heisey Mis the mark | 
of the genuine and is 
found on every piece 


fit the better stores or write 


| A. H.HEISEY &CO, 
Dept. miieeaminiiitien Ne ark, Ohio 
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SHRINE of home-keeping hearts, 

hall of hospitality, the Living-Room 

merits unusual consideration in the | 
treatment of its walls and ceiling. 
Che Watt Paper must be pleasing to 
you who live with it. And it must 
meet the critical gaze of your guests. 


Your Watt Parer Guildsman will 
show you many designs that are both 
pleasing and correct. Not only in the 
living-room, but all over the house | 
Watt Paper works its magic. And 
the cost is so negligible that rooms 
can be done over and over—when- 
ever you wish for a change. 


Watt Paper is of limitless kind, color and 
pattern. Daily, its scope is being widened. 
And more than ever, brains are being mixed 
with pencil and pigment in the designing- 
rooms of the WALL Paper manufacturers. 





Watt Paper is beautiful. It is adaptable— 
unrestricted. It is inexpensive, in spite of 
its other many merits. In all truth, WALL 
Paper ‘adds so much and costs so little.” 


Phe Sign of Service, shown at the base of 
the illustration above, identifies a WALL 
Paper Guildsman. 


a ee 


Published for 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ 
of the United 
Headquarters: —Suite 1819, 461 








VALL ASSOCIATION 
States 
F ghth Avenue, New York 
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19TH CENTURY SAMPLERS 
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age of the sampler 


18th Century was thirteen 


years, in the 19th Century it was eleven 


5 i HE last quarter of the 16th Cen- 
tury found needlework sovereign 
of domestic occupations. A quaint 
old invective by Philip Stubbs, “The 
Anatomie of Abuses”, published in 1583, 
remarks that the men of this time were 
decked out in fineries even to their 
shirts “which are wrought throughout 
with needlework of silke, curiously 
stitched with open seams and many 
other knacks besides”. Master Stubbs 
also found it difficult to determine from 
the costume whether or not one was a 
gentleman “because all persons”, said 
he, “dress indiscriminately in silks, vel- 


vets, satins, damasks, taffeties, and 
such like” 
Little wonder, then, that in those 


days which had no household journals 
with printed hints for needleworkers, 
even though there were one or two ex- 
pensive pattern books published, it was 
necessary for every housewife to have 
at hand a collection of samples of 
needlework stitches to serve as instruc- 
tion primers. 

Thus the embroidered sampler came 
into being. We are apt, when think- 
ing of these exhibitions of feminine in- 
genuity, to connect samplers with 
thoughts of Colonial days, for the very 
term seems in keeping with things of 
that period. As a matter of fact the 
19th Century was rich in samplers and 
American samplers of this period at- 
tained asupreme position. The sampler 





A decided sense of architec- 
ture appeared in the samplers 
of the 19th Century 


in America during the earlier years of 
the 19th Century was, on the whole, su- 
perior to the contemporary European 
samplers, although in the matter of 
mere technique not always so remark- 
able, perhaps as those of certain Con- 
tinental sampler-workers. It is interest- 
ing to discover why this is so. 

In Pilgrim Hall at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, is preserved the sampler of 
Miles Standish’s daughter Loara, a 
long narrow panel embroidered with 
five figures, a fierce lion, trees, flowers, 
a lamb, various intricate patterns and 
this information in verse: 

“Loara Standish is My Name 

Lord Guide My Heart that I may 

do Thy Will 

And fill my hands with such con- 

venient Skill 

As will conduce to Virtue void of 

Shame 
And I will give the Glory to Thy 
Name”. 
This was probably embroidered about 
the year 1640 when Loara was seven- 
teen. After the 17th Century it has 
been deduced from samplers bearing 
age records that the average age of the 
sampler-worker was 13. 

Naturally throughout the whole Co- 
lonial American period the sampler fash- 
ions of the New World followed those 
of the Mother Country, although with 
the advent of the 18th Century Ameri 

(Continued on page 142) 
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This sampler, made as late 
as 1850, shows the more 
finished design of later work 
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soe WITH A SIGNATURE 


Cellini made a vase, it bore his mark; Rembrandt's paintings carry 
# his signature. Instinctively we look for the Sterling symbol on 
yell silver, the carat stamp on gold, the watermark on handmade 
paper. Look also for the Fleur-de-Lis emblem and the legend Iris 
Hanp Woven Linen Damask in the margin of the tablecloths and napkins 
you purchase, because the linen handcraftsmen of Ireland today “sign” their 
masterpieces, too, as a proof of their genuineness and supreme excellence 
and as a testimonial of their pride in having perpetuated an industry that 
had as its first patron Egypt’s first Pharaoh 3600 years ago. 

Sold at the better stores in the larger cities of the United States and Canada. 


IRELAND BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


MAKERS OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS LINENS 
BELFAST NEW YORK LONDON 


102 Franklin Street 


A Book of Designs, containing For finer use also are Fleur- 
full information regarding sizes, 


if not obtainable in your local- y de-Lis Linen Towels, Lin- 
ity, may be had upon request. TaD. en Sheets & Pillow Cases. 
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Italian dining room suite in American Walnut, nine pieces, retailing at $497.00 
Courtesy of New England Furmiture Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Unfading Beauty, Unchanging Strength 





Books quickly outgrow most bookcases and scatter 
The beautiful color and figure so admired in | everywhere. Choose a Globe-Wernicke Sectional 


American Walnut are in the wood itself. Hence 
it does not suffer from dents and scratches as 
do artificially colored woods. While real Wal- 


Bookcase it will grow! Just addasection whenever 
needed, and yet the bookcase always looks complete. 














sere " iene to That gives it extravalue. Fine woods are fashioned in- 
nut never becomes warped or rickety because | . on diiesiiaininn - Ctnen Gini ee 4 
of its remarkable stability. 4 vas _ 5S SGD CUS Cust om 
First-time buyers of walnut furniture usually pness. And roomy desks add comfort to many. 
over-estimate its cost — naturally associating The Apartment Sectional, low and graceful, is 
the finest with the costliest. American Walnut, — He is a good beginning. In any of 
good for generations, is economical at any rh ane og nw — cma | 
rice. But, as the above illustration shows, can —— eat | 
e¢ had for less than most people expect. Lay Ti Sl No went eee | 
Write for free copy of “Real American Walnut” ¢ Slobe- ernicke Co. so | 
—-a practical guide for furniture buyers, written of th e ‘as Cincinnati —— 
ew York. Washington . Chi 
in popular form. 4 wr Cleveland  & Lets LET US HELP—W’e will pledly 
AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ etroit.. New Orleans . send without charge our booklet of 
ASOCATON OMe ovina 


Room 727, 616 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
GOOD FURNITURE HAS ALWAYS BEEN MADE OF WALNUT |. 











OP BY VACUUM 
our Hardwood Floors 


WITH THIS 
NEW INVENTION 


THE ELECTRIC 


VAC-MOP 
FREE 


WITH EACH 
Electric 


WEEPER - 


With Motor Driven 


OP by vacuum. 


‘AC 


Brush 


This new invention, the Electric 

Vac-Mop, cleans itself at the same time it cleans 

and polishes the floors. Stop your chase of elusive dirt- 

puffs-—cease your efforts to shake mops clean. No dirt 

can escape as it is all pulled by powerful suction into a 
non-spill dust bag. 


















Grasp this opportunity. With every two-in-one Sweeper- V ac 

cleaner we will give this remarkable new Vac-Mop absolutely 

Free. The VAC-MOP can only be used if you have a Sweeper- 
‘Vac with attachments and positively cannot be procured 
with any other make. 





This is your chance to secure the world famous two-in- 
one Sweeper Vac giving utmost satisfaction in the homes 
of thousands of users. It cleans either way desired. By 
suction alone or by the ideal combination of powerful 
suction plus the gentle sweeping motor-driven brush. 





A superior rug cleaner with very efficient attachments 
and the VAC-MOP for bare floors, the Sweeper-V ac is 


the one cleaner that performs every house-cleaning task 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS 


Consider the life of your rugs, your laundry bills for 
dust-soiled hangings and covers, and the sapping of 
your energy if without a Sweeper- Vac, then actually save 
money by using our easy payment plan 


Our nearest dealer will explain it. 


Mail this Coupon today 


= ce el 
7 
“Y our hghong company ' PNBUVAC CO. - ] 
thu wunheeasung service 168 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass 
| With no obligation other than that which I owe i 
makes electrical conven myself to know about this marvelous invention 
ten es possuble le un | kindly ond me lescriptive literature of the | 
hampered development Sweeper-Vac and Vac-Mop and also the name 
assures rapid growth to | f your nearest dealer | 
its suUpPperting community. i j 
| ! 
| 
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who chose the edifying 
for these samplers. 


Surely not Selma 
her age! 


19th Century Samplers 


(Continued from page 140) 


can samplers depart trom any mere 
copying of English handiwork and take 
| unto themselves a somewhat distinctive 
character of their own, often crude, but 
| stamped with a vigorous sincerity. 
From the middle of the second quarter 
| of the century onward, American sam- 
plers exhibit more freedom in subject 
than do English samplers of the same 
| dates, less traditional limitation in form 
and ornament design 
| The years of the Revolutionary War 
naturally found other tasks than sam- 
pler-making at hand for the fingers of 
the little daughters of the Colonies to 
attend. While embroidering of samplers 
was not, perhaps, entirely suspended 
in every locality, there were compara- 
tively few pieces of needlework of this 
sort produced until after peace was 
declared and until after the Indian 
troubles and English dispute of 1795. 
The numerous samplers bearing dates 
between 1800 and 1810 indicate the re- 


vival of interest in embroidery during 
the first decade of the 19th Century. 
Then culminated the strife with En- 
gland, fanned by Napoleon, which led 
to the War of 1812 and again, for two 
anxious years, embroidery needles were, 
to a great extent, laid aside by the little 
sampler-workers of the young United 
States, although we have such examples 
during the war period as that worked 
by Wilamina Rine, 1813, and others. 

From 1814 onward to the middle of 
the 19th Century many beautiful sam- 
plers were worked by juvenile Ameri- 
can embroideresses. American collec- 
tions are rich in these, as is disclosed by 
the census of American samplers, con- 
tained in the beautiful publication re- 
cently issued by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of Ameri- 
ca, “American Sampler”, edited by 
Ethel Stanwood Bolton and Eva Johns- 
ton Coe. 


(Continued on page 144) 
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the 19th Century affords an amazing contrast be- 
tween the bringing up of children then and now 
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CONVENIENCE AS WELL 


y= MADAM, with your household accounts, 
your home business and social correspondence, 
should have a place for the safe keeping of your 
proses place entirely yours. Perhaps your 

ome is too small for such a piece of furniture in 
the living room—many homes are; perhaps you 
want a davenport table and need a desk, but feel 


you can't afford both. The 


Uandome Dusk Fable 


solves all your problems and at the same time provides you witha 
convenient spinet desk combined with a handsome dignified daven- 


port table. And, too, at a price little more than the cost of either 
of these furnishings. 








Made in various period styles, handsome and of high quality in every 
respect, the double service Vandome Desk Table will delight you. 


If your dealer can’t show you a 
Vandome Desk Table, write us. 


H. E. SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY 


lonia Avenue, S. W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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assuming the responsi- 
bility for the decoration 
and furnishing of a home 
eae wm & designers, 
artists and craftsmen are 
repared to start from the 
co. rough walls--as we did 
in the instance illustrated 
here--and carry through the 
Whole scheme in its entirety. 


This centralization of re- 
sponsibility in qualified 
hands assures a perfection 
and harmony of detail 
otherwise impossible. 


Rorim?}. Brooks 


Studios 
LUEARISS =| ARR 
cRrAFY MEN objets CART 

732 EGuclid Glenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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hand-forged nai/s. They 


bought separately. 


Hold-Back 


3267328 East 38" St. 


Telephone Murray ill 8536 


w 
W Irving Forge. inc 


sme roolly cemew hand forged 
reproduce _ old «Golonial 
hardware. 


> with every W. Ir A! NG 


fixture or ma be 





TRADE MARK 


\V HEN March’s blustery winds be- 

gin to rattle the shutters it is 
time to think of this W. Irving Shut- 
ter Hold- Back. Itis true HAND 
FORGED Colonial HARDWARE and 
as decorative as it is useful. While 
thinking of outside fixtures, I might 
call your attention as well to this Co- 
lonial Lantern. Of exquisite design, 
it will add much in attractiveness and 
charm to the approach to your home. = 


The |W. Irving 
i ~ Lantern 
U1 / Vo. Y]4 


Lighting Fixtures, Bells, Lanterns, Shoe- 
scrapers, Toasting Forks, Fireplace Sets. 








W. Irving 


Shuite } 


\ 0. 108 


Write us or visit our shops 


425 Madison Avenue 


Telephone Vanderbilt 7602 | . 


New York Gily: 
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Unsurpassed 
Cooking Speed 


This lasese New Perfection range 
is equipped exclusively with 
SUPERFEX Burners. One bur- 
ner on every stove is the big 
OLANT SUPERFEX. The others 
are “Little Giants” or standard 
size SUPERFEX burners. 
The standard SUPERFEX equals 
the cooking speed of the ordina- 
ty gas burner and ts faster than 
any other ofl burner, except its 
own big brother the GLANT 
SUPERFEX. Andthe big GIANT 
itself is unsurpassed even by the 
giant gas burner, 

> > > 
Price of range 
illustrated - - $80.45 


Stove, without oven 
andcabinet - - $58.50 


Prices are slightly higher 
in far West, Southwee 
and Canada, 
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Announced 

A Year Ago— 
Now Used 
Nation-Wide 


ITERALLY tens of thousands of 
women are now enthusiastic 

users of the NEW PERFECTION 
Oil Range with SUPERFEX Bur- 
ners, the revolutionizing invention 
announced only a year ago. The 
secret of its remarkable success is 
its powerful SUPERFEX Burners. 
The speed, intensity and wide range 
of their cooking heat is unsurpassed 
by that of any other stove. 
With this new range, families in the 
suburbs and country now enjoy, for 
the first time, all the cookstove 
speed and satisfaction of gas. And 
to city homes it affords a real sav- 
ing—for its economical fuel costs 
less than eighty-five cent gas. 
See a demonstration at the nearest 
stove dealer’s and you'll be con- 
vinced. Prices range from $36.00 
to $145.00. 


In addition to the new SUPERFEX 
models, our long established BLUE 
CHIMNEY models of the NEW PER- 
FECTION line, used in 4,000,000 homes 
continue to be the world’s most satisfactory 
oil stove at their lower range of prices. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


7150 PLATT AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also makers of PERFECTION Od Heaters 


Sold in Canada by The Perfect: 





1 Stowe Co., Led., Sarnia, Ontario 
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NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Range with SUPERFEX Burners 
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House & Garden 


19th Century Samplers 


(Continued from page 142) 


Perhaps one of the most striking 
points about American samplers is 
their “home-brewed” design. Pattern 
books were scarce enough during Colo- 
nial days and during the cradle-years 
of the Republic. Patterns, therefore, 
were invented and drawn by the needle- 
workers themselves, for the most part, 
with the result that a refreshing origi- 
nality—we find it a “quaintness”—crept 
into American samplers and was main- 
tained in the 19th Century examples as 
well. Coarse loose linens were used for 
the grounds and one seldom meets with 
samplers embroidered on the fine mus- 
lins more or less common in Continen- 
tal European sampler work. Home- 
dyed threads were used, and of partic- 
ular note was a sort of silk floss some- 
what crude in texture, which appears 
to have reached America from China al- 
though not to have been employed by 
the needleworkers of England or other 
European countries during the same pe- 
riod. American needleworkers also 
used satin for backgrounds, but this was 
exceptional. The ingenuity of young 
American sampler workers was infinite. 
Those of the early 19th Century appear 
to have experimented in a thousand and 
one ways: We find little needlework 
figures with inset faces of parchment, 
painted with water-color. Again beads 
are sewn in for eyes. Gambolling lambs 
of white kid frisk past chenille 
shrubbery or graze in bead meadows. 
A sampler worked by Ann E. Kelly in 
1825 had a needlework figure with a 
face painted on the ground under very 
thin gossamer linen; it still suggests the 
flush of youth intended by Miss Ann. 
So universal did sampler making be- 
come, that one wonders if the little 
maids of the earlier years of the 19th 
Century found time for their dolls. We 
find samplers stitched by six-year-olds, 
and someone has discovered that 11 
years was the average age of the sam- 
pler workers of this century as against 
the 13 years of the 18th Century. 

Some of the subjects dear to the 
earlier American needleworkers found 
little favor with their 19th Century 
followers; the “Adam and Eve” was 
one of these. But if the first occupants 
of the Garden of Eden were thus 
slighted, it was through no impiety, 
for 19th Century samplers seem fairly 
to bristle with designs of churches. 
After 1800 the grapevine and the morn- 
ing glory became favorite motifs in 
sampler design, and just as the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch delighted in depicting 
somewhat plaintive weeping willows, 
other nimble fingers lent their skill to 
stitching designs of soldierly poplars 
and capable oak trees. 

The taste for architectural motifs de- 
veloped in colonial sampler design 
when the buildings of Brown University 
and the old State House at Providence, 
were depicted on a sampler of 
1778, continued to manifest itself in the 
19th Century samplers where we find 
Yale. Princeton, William and Mary and 
other college buildings pictured in 


stitchery as well as the Capitol at 
Washington, Independence Hall, and 
frequently the local habitations of the 
young needleworkers themselves. Family 
pride came to the front in such instances 
as the genealogical sampler stitched by 
Eliza F. Parker in 1818 where the fam- 
ily tree of the Rice family is firmly 
planted. 

In the Wallace Collection, London, 
is a painting by George Morland, “The 
Visit to the Boarding School” (repro- 
duced in Marcus B. Huish’s “Samplers 
and Tapestry Embroideries”) showing 
visitors to a young ladies’ boarding- 
school examining a sampler which ap- 
pears to be the work of the radiant 
Miss who is being brought forward by 
the head of the establishment. This re- 
minds us that in the 19th Century as 
well as in the 18th, sampler embroidery 
was one of the important requirements 
in American boarding-schools. One of 
the most important of these was con- 
ducted by Miss Polly Balch in Provi- 
dence, R. I. Here in the Balch Semi- 
nary from 1785 to 1810, as at Miss 
Sarah Stivour’s School in Salem, it may 
be presumed that every young lady pu- 
pil was required to produce an example 
of her prowess in “cross-stitch, tent- 
stitch, tapestry-stitch, back-stitch, 
rope-stitch, square eyelet-stitch, satin- 
stitch, Queen Anne-stitch, long-stitch” 
or any of the many stitches calculated 
to improve the nimbleness of elegant 
young fingers. 

As I look up at a lovely 19th Cen- 
tury sampler, I am reminded of what 
Ruskin wrote in his “Ariadne Floren- 
tina”. There one reads as follows: “On 
the walls of the little room...hangs 
an old silken sampler of great grand- 
ma’s work: representing the domestic 
life of Abraham; chiefly the stories of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Sarah at her tent- 
door, watching, with folded arms, the 
dismissal of Hagar: above, in a wilder- 
ness full of fruit trees, birds and butter- 
flies, little Ishmael lying at the root of 
a tree, and the spent bottle under an- 
other... being all wrought with involu- 
tion of such ingenious needlework as 
may well rank, in the patience, the 
natural skill, and the innocent pleasure 
of it, with the truest works of Floren- 
tine engraving...and the richness of 
pleasurable fancy is as great skill in 
these silken labors, as in the marble 
arches and golden roof of the cathedral 
of Monreale (Florence). But what is 
the use of explaining or analyzing it? 
Such work as this means the patience 
and simplicity of all feminine life; and 
can be produced, among wus at least, 
no more”, 


I think we all feel this about these 
heirlooms of the past, memories which 
haunt them to become our own in turn, 
and evoking too, our own memories. 
And with the 19th Century American 
samplers this seems particularly true, 
for they do not seem too remote from 
us, and we understand intimately their 
courtesies. 
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No. 1874 


292 Fifth Avenue 





Write for name of your nearest Crucet Dealer 
Booklet ‘LOVELY LAMPS” on request 


Cruret Manufacturing Co. 










New York City 


















P. JACKSON HIGGS 


Ce=> Pollector SsD> 
OF DESIRABLE ART OBJECTS 


« 


e4t our Galleries may be occasionally 
Sound internationally known PAINTINGS 
CHINESE and PERSIAN CERAMICS and other 
ART OBJECTS for the serious Collector 


But at all ttmes one may select frono 
our Collection FURNITURE and EXAMPLES 
AS NOTED ABOVE of less importance but 
of great interest for the furnishing and 
beautifying of the home «~ #£ £ £ £ 
GENUINE EXAMPLES ONLY are dealt tn9 


4 


TAPESTRIES~ CHINESE PORCELAINS EPOTTERIES 
BRONZES ~:~ GOTHIC SCULPTURE € VAR:OUS OBJECTS OF ART. 





OLO MASTERS: 








A list of recent Notable Aequratts ons sent upon request 
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FURNITURE and PANELLED ROOMS 


COMPLETE PERIOD INTERIORS EXECUTED 


* 
ELEVEN G6ast FIFTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 














More than 3000 merchants sell Ypsilanti furniture. 
They are the substantial dealers in their communities, 


They have chosen Ypsilanti because of the high repu- 
tation it enjoys. In design, finish and careful manu- 
facture by skilled weavers it is absolutely unmatched. 


The Ypsilanti Line is now on display in the furniture 
show rooms of leading merchants in every city. We 
will gladly give the names of merchants near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO., (Dept.C ) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


YPSILANTI 


reedee? FURNITURE 
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7:30, Breakfast in a 





Pulmanook’*’ 
























8:30. Tidying up 
with a broom from 
the Broom Closet 








Se 
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Kitchen Maid 
Kitchen 


Convenience and compactness 
go hand in hand. Smaller 
kitchens not only save money 
in the building of your home 

they the woman in 
the home every day in the 
year. It is with this ideal in 
mind that Kitchen Maid stand- 
ardized Kitchen Units have 
been planned 


Save 


A **Pulmanook’* of four seats and 
a table, will fold in the wall when 
not in use. A Broom Closet keeps 
brooms ready for use out of your 
way. From above one of the ‘‘Pul 
manook'’* seats, you may unfold a 
‘disappearing ironing board.’* 


The Kitchen Maid kitchen cabi- 
net takes little room and puts 
everything you need for cooking 
right within reach. It also embod 
ies the famous Kitchen Maid fea- 
turesof cleanliness, whicheliminates 
8 dirt-catching, old - fashioned 
corel! 


Investigate these conveniences for 
your present kitchen or for your 
new home Write us today for full 
list of space and time-saving equip- 
ment — ready for any carpenter to 
install in a few minutes time. 


WasmutwH-EnpicoTTCo. 


Andrews, Indiana 














9:30. Ironing on the 
** Disappearing 
lroning Board’’ 
















204 Snowden St.. 








11:30. An easy 
lunch prepared on 
the Kitchen Maid 
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Thi tand 


hows an interesting appli- 


cation of the bamboo motif done in 
low relief 
Chinese Furniture for American Rooms 


C ontinued 


satisfving sense of balance to the room, 

The arrangement of furniture varies 
to some degree in the better homes, 
tea houses and palaces, but the same 
veneral scheme prevails. Chairs are 
placed against the walls in pairs, or 
fours, with a high stand for the tea 
cosy, set at regular intervals. For 
meals, a round or square table in the 
center of the room is used, the diners 
generally sitting on Many of 
these tables have marble tops for the 
purpose of cleanliness. Against one of 
the side or end walls a long altar table 
is placed on which is arranged a five- 
piece altar set, or the fruits of lon- 
gevity on a large plate, with a pair of 
flower vases. This fruit, either fresh 
or in Canton enamel, is always used 
during the New Year's celebration. 
Screens of rigid forms, framing either 
embroideries or paintings, are  fre- 
quently seen. Ostentation in personal 
belongings is frowned upon in China, 
and the native collector keeps his 
treasures stored in a fireproof godown 
where they are displayed only to other 


stools. 





In the splat of this chair 
is an elaboration of the 
bat and gong motifs 


An old tabouret to which 
can be traced the origin 
of the Whistler molding 


trom page 81) 


collectors of discrimination and know]- 
edge. As a result there is never a 
multiplicity of art objects displayed as 
in western homes. 

Chinese beds in the wealthier homes 
are made with four posts, a carved 
grille on the front and the top of a 
design somewhat akin to that of the 
windows. No mattresses are used, the 
bottom of the bed being covered with a 
finely woven split rattan or bamboo. 
Foreigners who have slept on them, 
after a few nights find them more rest- 
ful than our mattresses. These beds 
are also used by opium smokers, a low 
tabouret placed in the center at the 
back holding the lamp or smoking 
utensils. 

Large wardrobes are used for the 
storage of clothes. Some, seldom seen 
outside the country, are made with a 
smaller wardrobe resting upon a larger 
one after the style of the English chest- 
on-chest, 

Floor coverings are seldom used in 
dwellings, while the Chinese rugs now 
so common in the American market 
are only to be found in temples and 
palaces of the northern provinces. To 
the great mass of Chinese, rugs are 
absolutely unknown. 

Little information is available on the 
history of Chinese furniture, but paint- 
ings of hundreds of years ago show the 
Same general types as are in use today, 
—types and materials varying with the 
locality. 

In South China the hard teakwood 
invariably is used; in the valley of the 
Yangtze a softer and lighter species is 

(Continued on page 148) 








A Permutit Water 
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Softener 


is connected into your pipe 
line in the basement, and 


automatically abstracts a 

} ess from the water as 

it flows the. ough on its way 
to the faucets 


The Biggest Household 


Improvement Since Electricity 
A Machine That Makes Hard Water—Soft 


No longer is it necessary to use powders, special soap or tainted 
rain water to overcome the everpresent annoyance of hard water 
for no matter how hard your present supply a 
Permutit Water Softener will turn it softer than rain, 

Without the use of chemicals, without any extra pumps or 
motors, a Permutit Softener will deliver a clear drinkable supply 
of delightful soft water from every faucet in your house. he 
softener is simply connected into your pipe line in the basement 
or other convenient spot; your regular water supply flows through 
it on the way to the faucets, and the wonderful Permutit material 
automatically abstracts every grain of hardness, leaving it clear 
and delightful for every purpose. 


in your home, 


Once every week or ten days you put a fixed amount of com- 
mon cooking salt in the softener. This regenerates the Permutit 
material by driving out its accumulated hardness, and that is the 
A few cents a day is all it costs, and the 
machine should last a lifetime. Thousands are in use. 

Send for a free copy of our interesting booklet, “Soft Water 
Write to-day. 


only operating expense. 


your Home.’ 


The Permutit Company, 


440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





Agents everywhere 
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Distinctive—serviceable—proper. 


Offering unlimited opportunities for decora- 
tive expression in the floors of living rooms, 
libraries, hallways, vestibules; in mantels and 
porch floors; in window bench facings of 


Faience Grilles, as shown above. 


The practical advantages of Tiles for bath-roomand kitchen 
walls and floors are enhanced by the fact that in such use, 
as in other parts of the house, any desired effects in color, 


texture and treatment may be had. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
315 7th Ave., 


Beaver Falls, Pa 



















Bath Room Brightness 
Cheerfulness of finish in the bath 


room is an essential feature in 
any home. Martin’s Enamel and 
Amber-Lyte assure a bright clean 
finish which is hard to obtain 
with materials of lower quality 
Amber-Lyte is especially prepared 
for i — heavy wear is ex- 
pected. rotects floors for a 
yeeetahty bo ong time. 


Martin’s Enamel 


is maces of the “ym quality of 
materials, as is Martin’s 100% 
Pure Varnish. No cheap substi- 
tutes of any nature are used. No 
benzine—no rosin. 


Use Martin’s Varnish Products 
and be assured of a long lived 


finish. 


Martin Varnish Company 
Pioneers of 100% Pure Varnish 
Chicago, Ill, 





and 
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Your Sherwin-Williams dealer is an expert 
in varnish. He knows from long experience 
the futility of trying to make one kind of 
varnish do many kinds of work. Tell him 
the surface you wish to varnish or paint 
and he will give you the right finish for it. 


VARNISHES 


The right finish 
for each surface 


Send 500 (650 in Canada) for The Home Painting Manual 
170 page book with 27 full page color plates 
Department B 435, The Sherwin-Williams Co., 651 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, O. 

















Chinese Furniture for 


House & Garden 


American Rooms 


(Continued from page 146) 


used, and in Peking a soft wood, lac- 
quered and_ elaborately decorated, 
graced the palaces of the Manchu 
Princes. But this article deals only 
with teakwood furniture as the field 
of Chinese lacquer work is too wide 
to be included. 

Teakwood, such as is used in Chinese 
furniture, is not of native origin but 
is imported from Siam and Burmah. 
It is a very different wood from that 
used in ship-fitting, being of great 
weight, tremendously hard, of a rich 
reddish brown color and beautifully 
figured grain. The only wood it might 
be compared to is rosewood. The logs 
are cut far in the interior, floated 
down the streams on bamboo rafts 
(being too heavy to float) and then 
shipped by steamer to Canton, which 
is the great market for this furniture. 
Contrary to our methods, the logs are 
sold at auction by weight. These logs 
are placed on a trestle with one end 
raised and sawed by hand by two men, 
one of whom stands on top and the 
other below. This primitive fashion, 
dating back to early Egyptian days, 
has never been supplanted even in this 
age of machinery. 

There are no factories in the eastern 
sense of the word. The work is en- 
tirely done in the small shops, or homes, 
and placed on sale in several streets 
entirely devoted to the sale of wood- 
work. No dowels or glue are used, the 
method of construction practically 
locking the various members together 
so that at any time the pieces may be 
knocked down for carriage. The carv- 
ing and finishing is done either on the 
floor or on low benches. One coat of 
stain and wax is used for the finish 
and with the constant cleaning, the 
beautiful patina is developed within a 
few years. 

Schemes of decoration in the Ameri- 
can home are constantly becoming more 
catholic in character because the strict 
period type does not express the note 
of individuality required by a highly 
diversified people. The introduction of 
pieces from various countries, selected 
with due regard to the rest of the 
scheme, gives a new character to an 
otherwise monotonous interior. 

The hall offers a background for a 
number of excellent arrangements of 
Chinese furniture. A tall altar table, 
flanked by a pair of chairs presents a 
very dignified arrangement. On the 


altar table may be placed a pair of 
jars or vases with a low bowl for 
flowers in the center. A mirror made 
of Chinese gilded carving, hung low 
enough for the flowers to reflect in the 
glass, gives the necessary warmth. 

A bench with one of the taller tea 
poys at either end with jars of flowers 
make an interesting group and back of 
the bench a handsome Chinese embroi- 
dery, brocade or tapestry, may be used 
with telling effect. Where space is need- 
ed for the storage of books, prints or 
collections of textiles, the wardrobes 
fill the requirement. 

Chinese chairs are peculiarly suitable 
for use as desk chairs. 

The tall tea poys with their dignified 
simple lines serve as pedestals for vases 
of flowers and the low tabourets, too, 
are most successful for jardinieres. The 
low oblong opium stools with large jars 
placed before a screen make a grouping 
of great distinction. 

An interesting New York dining 
room has a pair of square tables. The 
family is small and one table is gener- 
ally used. When there are guests, the 
two tables are placed together and with 
a half round table at either end, which 
at other times serve as consoles, a most 
attractive long table is achieved. The 
chairs used have round backs with 
felt pads, covered in black Chinese bro- 
caded satin piped in yellow, on the 
seats. A tall Chinese altar serves as the 
sideboard. A_ six-sided wood lantern 
with painted Chinese glass replaces the 
usual central lighting fixture, while 
parchment shields, decorated with the 
round Chu or good luck character are 
employed on very simple fixtures. 

Many comfortable living rooms have 
been done combining the simpler wood 
pieces and overstuffed furniture covered 
in Chinese fabrics with hangings to cor- 
respond. But a successful room of this 
character requires the services of an 
expert. Many beautiful rooms have 
been done with a Chinese motif but 
some wonderful atrocities have been 
perpetrated by persons with but little 
taste and no knowledge. 

Chippendale designed numerous 
pieces in the Chinese manner but they 
have not, of course, the true character 
of real Chinese furniture. An adapta- 
tion of this furniture, finished and 
decorated in lacquer, affords a most 
fruitful source of inspiration for our 
craftsmen and designers. 


Faucets and the Waste Line 


(Continued from page 98) 


ning the moment you clasp your hands 
together in suddy embrace, expecting 
the water eventually to release you, 
is a bitter and annoying experience. 

In the laundry it is advisable to have 
the faucets set over the tubs in the 
wall so that they cannot interfere with 
the washing process. The faucet, of 
course, should be the swinging spout 
kind, for it then can meet any located 
necessity. 

The compression type, throughout 
the house appeals to me as the most 
useful and practical. 

In the lavatories, quick compression 
or compression faucets are well chosen, 
both lever handles with quick compres- 
sion and the turned handle with the 
ordinary compression type. 

The handles are usually of metal, 
metal and china, china alone. They 
are indexed on metal or on china as 
to hot or cold water. 


It is becoming more and more popu- 
lar to have as little metal on fixtures as 
possible, to save the everlasting clean- 
ing. Some of the finest fixtures for 
faucets are china. 

Never have a faucet on your lava- 
tory that is so short that you cannot 
put a glass between it and the basin— 
to fill it when the spout is too short 
is just where a nerve-racking life may 
begin ! 

The question of faucets for bath- 
tubs is always a little different from 
that of the lavatory and sink, because 
of the lines of the tub and the struc- 
ture of the building in which it is 
installed. 

The concealed faucet and waste or 
the unconcealed are the two main types 
of bathtub fixtures. If your house is so 
built that your plumbing in back of the 
tub can be concealed, you can have 

(Continued on page 150) 








PURPLE MARTIN HOUSE 


Martins feed on winged insects, 

especially the mosquito. One 

martin will eat a thousand a day; Let tteees 
and a colony, hundreds of thous- 

ands. ; 

Cottage style, cypress, “‘the wood 

eternal,” painted green and white, 

28 compartments. To goon pole. ° 

26x27 x31 inches. Price $16.00. 

Other styles up to $78.00. 


WOODPECKER HOUSE _ fe oi rd 


Woodpeckers devour as many as 





spiders, and those costly pests that 
attack the trees. 


Of Norway pine with cypress: 
shingles, ventilated perfectly for..-.. 
nesting. To attach to tree trunk, 
blending with the natural sur- : 
roundings. 26 in. high, 12 in. > 
wide. Bark brown. Price $6.00.. .-- 


75 kinds of injurious insects 9 : Houses T 
They destroy moths, ants and : ee 
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A BLUEBIRD:- 
AT LAST A DODSON HOUSE, 
MY DEAR! 1GUESS THESE FOLKS 
APPRECIATE THE BIRDS. THEIR 
TREES AND SHRUBS WILL 
HAVE PROTECTION. 





' | J MRS. BLUEBIRO — 
. a 4 
\ a hy \ YES. AND 1‘ SURE OUR 
Pt. — 4 Hy. SONGS WILL BRING REAL 
——— = — : —.—_ __ HAPPINESS 


YES! SAVE YOUR TREES AND SHRUBS 
Spraying, pruning, re-planting, make a place expensive. 
Are song birds can help you! Put up a few Dodson Bird 
Houses. Next year you'll add more tothem. For the birds 
save your trees and shrubs and garden from daily insect 
ravages! A Good citizens everywhere are heeding this. 
Before the buds and plants appear, up go the houses to 
weather. The birds come. They raise three and four 


YW BLUEBIRD HOUSE ~~? broods thru the summer. They work merrily from dawn till dark. £ Know 
ve ae Fee, af Se ee the work of the song birds. And don’t forget the exquisite beauty and 
very spirit of Spri Early % x : : ‘ : 

. aoe es a ee oe song to be enjoyed. 4 Dodson Bird Houses are scientific, successful homes built 
cut worms and caterpillars . : 

: Of everlasting fir, with cypress for the birds. See them everywhere. Shipped promptly from Kankakee to you. 
shingles, and copper coping that - 

. dispels lightning. Four compart--""*****-..">. p 
ments. Yo set on top, of ale or “: JOSEPH H. DODSON _—731 Harrison Avenue © KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
ler § 0 r t 7 fe n ° e . . . 
Gamat Green, Beautiful as » & Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Association 
gifts. Price $6.00. ee a Moges** Poe, 





SEE WHAT THE WREN EATS 
Government research has disclosed 
the birds’ infinite value. Letters 
reach us daily from happy Dodson 
Bird House owners 

Quaint Wren House, 4 compart- 
ments, Price $6.00 


pleted it. 


Write to Mr. Dodson. He will advise on attracting the birds 
to your home wherever you live! Large estate or city garden. 


Dodson Famous Sparrow Trap Guaranteed to Remove this Pest, $8.00 


FREE Mr. Dodson's fascinating booklet ““Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” gladly sent upon 
request. Forty years‘ loving study of the birds has com- 
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House near Chicago, showing its ‘“‘underclothing’’ of Cabot’s 

Quilt with furring strips over the Quilt, on which the out- 

side finish ts laid. Roof also insulated. Leon E. Stanhope, 
Architect, Chicago 


Underwear for Houses 


Underclothing makes people warm because it prevents the 
heat of their bodies from escaping. You can make your 
houses warm in the same way. 


Cabot’s Insulating Quilt 


prevents the house heat from escaping. It insulates the whole house 
and saves the heat from the heater—that costly heat. It keeps the 
house warm on the smallest amount of coal; saves one-quarter to one 
half of the coal bill. Makes the house comfortable for all time. 
Preserves health and saves doctors’ bills. Makes the house cooler in 
summer Quilt is not a mere felt or paper, but a scientific insulator 
that makes the house like a thermos bottle. 


Sample of Quilt with full details, and references to dozens of 
users, sent FREE on application 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
8 Oliver St., BOSTON, MASS. 


525 Market St., San Francisco 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Conservo Wood 
Preservative, Stucco and Brick Stains 

































| on : = Residence of 

’ 7 F. Zimmerman 
| 13514 Lake Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Architects 
Bohnard & Parsons 
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This Beautiful Finish ~ 2 


Waterproofs Cement and Stucco 


ERE is a coating that serves a treble pur- 

pose: Bay State Brick and Cement Coat- 
ing beautifies, preserves and weather-proofs 
cement and stucco walls. 

The formula for this master coating is a 
secret. That is why leading architects and 
engineers specify Bay State. They realize Bay 
State Brick and Cement Coating has no equal. 
It puts a beautiful finish on your house that 
is permanent. It creeps into the wall’s pores 
and seals them against the severest weather. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating comes 
in a complete range of tints and in a pure, rich 
white. Send for samples. 

Our new Bay State booklet No. 4 will be mailed 
you on request. It shows actual photographs 


of many beautiful Bay State coated homes. 
Write for booklet and samples to-day. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 9 *Y "78" 
New York BOSTON Philadelphia 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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No Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has 
on teeth, and 
use it 

A few years ago, nearly all teeth were 
coated more or leas Today those dingy 
coats are inexcusable. You can pr 
by a pleasant ten-day test 


been found to 
millione f 


combat film 


peopie now 


pve this 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel It 


clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays Then it forms the basis of 
lingy coats which hide the teeths 
natural luster 

Film also holds food substance which 


ferments and 
acid in 


forms acid It 
contact with the 
decay Millions of 
They, with 
of pyorrhea 

—. most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film No ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it So, despite all 
care, tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing, and glistening teeth were 
rare 


holds the 
teeth to cause 
germs breed in it, 


tartar are the chiel cause 


New methods now 


Dental science has now 
effective film combatants 
ie to curdle film and 
remove it Years of careful tests have 
amobly proved their efficiency. 
new-type tooth paste has 
created, based on modern 
These two film combat- 
ants are embodied in it 


found two 
Their action 
then harmlessly 


been 
research 





for daily application. Pepsodent curdies the film and 
The name of that tooth removes it without harmful scour- Now careful people of 
paste is Pepsodent. - & oe , a. | fifty nations are using 
film combatant which contains Pepsodent, largely by 
Dental authorities the harsh grit | dental advice. You can 
world over now endorse see the results in lus- 
this method Leading dentists every- trous teeth wherever you look today To 
where are urging its adoption millions of people it has brought a new 
era in teeth Sees, m Tob 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day ube. 
Other new effects Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film 
Pepsodent also multiplies the starch See how the teeth whiten as the film 
digestant in the saliva That is there coats disappear ; 
In one week you will realize that this 
method means new beauty, new pro- 
tection for the teeth. Cut out the cou- 

pon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 855, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago Ih 
Mail tube of Pepsodent to 





10-day 


Only one tube to a family 








to digest 
otherwise 


saliva 
which 


and chalk, nad just 
It polishes the 
less easily 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


starch 
cling and 
It multiplies the 


deposits which may 
form acids 

alkalinity of the 
That is there to neutralize acids 
cause tooth decay 
Old-time tooth pastes, 


based on soap 





opposite elects 
teeth, so film adheres 


Thus Pepsodent does, in five great 
ways, what never before was s0 suc- 
cessfully done. 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, 
which whitens, cleans and protects 
the teeth without the use of harm- 
ful grit Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


b a?* th , ey 
factor in beauty 

count for more 
an white teeth 








| Used the world over 








Faucets and 


House & Garden 


the Waste Line 


(Continued from page 148) 


concealed faucets. But remember: 
never conceal your plumbing unless a 
closet or other means exists to which 
your plumber can have access if per- 
chance the pipes need repair. 

The built-in faucet, gives the servants 
less to clean, for you have all the 
metal concealed in the wall box. 

There are three methods of faucet 
placing: at the top of tub—or the top 
nozzle type above the tub or the over- 
rim type and the bottom bell type lo- 
cated a few inches from the floor of the 
tub. The best are those which are not 
placed near the floor, because of the 
fact that dirty water is prone to flow 
back into the supply pipe; on the 
other hand this near-floor supply is 
silent in a small home or private bath. 
To the top nozzle type, too, can always 
be attached a shampoo house, while to 
the near floor type this cannot be done. 


CLEANING 


For nickel faucets it is wisest to use 
simply a damp rag. You may not al- 
ways have a glorious sheen but you 
will prolong the life of the nickel. 

The brass fixtures for kitchen use 
last the longest; on them any reliable 
brass polish is safe to use. 

To save cleaning, use china fixtures. 
Enamel is good, but often chips when 
the plumber makes repairs. 

As in shoes, so in faucets, there are 
many sizes and therefore they can be 
adapted to the condition and size of 
your sink, basin, tub, etc. 

Some faucets come in combinations 
or pairs. 

It is sometimes preferable to have 
faucet combinations, for, with them you 
can temper the cold with hot or the hot 
with cold water. 

Then there is, for the cheaper bath- 
tub, a cock or faucet—two faucets sepa- 
rate yet on the same fixture. This set 
is in on top of the bath tub and is of 
the nozzle type. 

Also there is a combination bath cock 
so built that the shower bath hose at- 


tached can be used separately from the 
faucets themselves. This is often put 
into the maid’s bathroom. However, it 
acts perfectly and is a real comfort in 
the small home for the master’s bath 
as well 


OUR WASTE-LINE 


The subject of waste comes as an 
ending to the faucet tale. 

Three kinds of arrangements take off 
waste water—standing waste, recessed 
or concealed and open or unconcealed. 
The familiar pipe twisted once to re- 
tain the water is the unconcealed ar- 
rangement and that type managed by a 
faucet handle above the tub is the 
recessed or concealed kind. 

The new types of the waste arrange- 
ments are better than the old ones, for 
the rubber padding or washer has gone 
and, instead, the tube is turned, fits 
snugly in a non-resisting, hence unleak- 
able valve seat, closing the egress of the 
water from the tub. This tube, too, in 
its construction has holes which pre- 
vent the overflow of the water in the 
tub or lavatory if by chance you forget 
to turn off the faucet. 

Last but not least is the old stand-by 
the chain and stopper, which effectually 
and surely retains and lets loose the 
floods of water. If you have a good 
chain and a well-made stopper, you can 
want for nothing in the waste line! 

This is a short story of a big sub- 
ject and my last word is that you 
should find out who is the maker of 
your faucets before you let your con- 
tractors complete the contract. 

The fixtures or plumbing either make 
your home a comfort or a constant 
irritation. If water we must use and 
often, let it—oh let it come to us 
through the most enduringly comfort- 
able piping! 

All these faucets can be had in metals, 
gold, silver and these carved and elab- 
orate. But however precious. the 
metals and carvings may be, the prin- 
ciples and systems are the same. 


What to Know About Wood Paneling 


(Continued from page 85) 


lar use after the castle, with its tapestry 
and arras hangings on stone walls, had 
given place to the early Tudor country 
houses, and if this were a discussion 
more historical than related to modern 
building needs, it would be interesting 
to trace the close relationship between 
furniture and interior architectural 
woodwork, beginning with the Gothic 
unity of the two, and carrying through 
the whole Jacobean - period, after 
which furniture and interior architec- 
ture developed more _ independent- 
ly, until the Georgian period gave 
them identity. 

The execution of carved paneling in 
these old English types of linenfold, 
parchemin or Romayne, or any of their 
variants, is work for the master carver 
and cabinet-maker; plain wood panel- 
ing in which the general character is 
that of Jacobean English woodwork is 
well within the realm of plain carpentry 
—even of amateur carpentry granted a 
fair proficiency with tools. 

It will be seen from the diagrams re- 
produced that the terms used to define 
the parts of a piece of paneling are ex- 


tremely simple. There is the panel, the 
style (also spelled “stile”) or upright 
division between the panels, and the 
rail, or horizontal division between the 
panels. At the floor, there is the base, 
or base-board, and at the top of the 
paneling a cornice if it extends to the 
ceiling, and a “cap” if the paneling is 
in the form of a wainscot. These are 
the visible parts of a piece of paneling. 

In nearly all examples of Colonial 
and Early American paneling the panel 
was beveled, and the styles and rails 
were finished on all four sides with 
moldings. Both moldings and beveling 
held on in favor in paneling until com- 
paratively recently, when architectural 
adaptation began to receive more studi- 
ous attention from architects 

It then became apparent that the 
most satisfying type of historic panel- 
ing, and the kind most adaptable for 
the creation of attractive interiors was 
that which was developed, with a num- 
ber of minor variations, through the 
Jacobean period, in its various phases 
of Tudor and Elizabethan. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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K n HE Brambach Baby Grand _ same space and costs no mor 
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VOGUE 


| is purchasable abroad 





British edition, in England, on the book stalls, Is. 6d. 
French edition, on the Continent, at the kiosks, 4 fr. 





HEN you go abroad, this season, you 

will find French and British Vogue 
ready to give you the same tashion service as 
the American Vogue you left at home. 


And in Paris you will find the Vogue Paris 
Information Bureau ready to offer the same 
personal counsel that Vogue’s New York Ser- 
vices give to American readers. It will act 
for you in all matters of shopping, travel, or 
pleasure as would an experienced and clever 
woman friend, long resident abroad and famil- 
oe iar with the ways of its business and its social 
worlds. 





This service, of course, is entirely without 
charge. 





- - VOGUE 


Numero deux PARIS Rue Edouard Sept 


























Let 
Fiske 
Fence 


Your 
Country Estate 


ND it will be don 
right, and it will stay 
right tor years. 


liske Climb 


Proot Fences are the choice 


Chaim-Link 


of those who seek perma 
nence in the tencing ot their 
model 


estates or 


country 


farms 


lhe tamous Fiske endurance 
n this type of tencing comes 
trom the hot smelter process 
of galvanizing after, not b 

fore, the mesh is woven, Re 
Fiske 


permanence. 


member fencing for 


We contract either to do the 
installation work or will fur 
nish you with plans, blue 
prints and full erecting in 
structions. Send for catalog 
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of copper 
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Weather Vane 


Fiske Weather Vanes of every de 
riptior simple or elaborate im de 
Also special designs Made 
< special catalog. 


w | 


Iron Lamps and Brackets 
. variety of designs 
! and bronze 


I wind a wick 


\; t t “1M es ns ex 1 








Archways 
All span a four-foot walk and are 


seven feet high Galvanized after 
they are made sbeolure'y rust-proof 
18 inches wick én . $10 
30 imches Widle....«cceccccees 12 








J.W. Fiske vie. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


IRON 
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One of the earliest types of English carved 
oak panels is the “Romayne” panel, tran- 
sitional in style between Gothic and Renais- 
sance, and rudely but vigorously executed 


What To Know About Wood Paneling 


(Continued from page 150) 


The wood, for the most part, was 
oak, the design and construction pleas- 
ingly simple and straightforward. “Solid 
oak paneling” is, in this connection, a 
little misleading, because it seems to 
imply a norm of quality, like “sterling 
silver”, when the fact is that a lamin- 
ated, or “built-up” panel, veneered with 
cak, is far better from a structural 
point of view than a solid panel. Un- 
less a solid panel is very thick, and 
of long seasoning, it is very likely to 
warp, and sometimes to split. The lam- 
inated panel, in its best constructed 
form, is composed of four thin sheets 
of wood, glued and pressed together, 
with the grain running opposed at 
right angles and opposed diagonally, 























Showing the construction of 
paneling in its connection 
with a plaster wall 


with a veneer of the finished wood on 
the face. Laminated panels, cut to any 
size, can be bought from woodworking 
companies who specialize in making 
them, and the real reason why the old 
Jacobean builders used solid panels was 
because they had no machinery with 
which to saw wood into thin layers, 
as we have today. The laminated panel, 
obviously, cannot be cut with a deep 
bevel, but as beveled paneling, today, is 
confined almost entirely to work in the 
Colonial style which can be made of 
solid white pine, painted, the laminated 
panel is most frequently used. 

The construction of paneling of the 
modernized Jacobean type is a com- 
paratively simple piece of cabinet work, 
and can be performed by any carpenter 
of fair ability. 

The styles, it will be noticed, run 
the whole height of the paneling, be- 
tween the bottom rail and the top rail. 
All the intermediate rails are short 
pieces, joined into the styles. The large- 
scale diagram of a section of paneling, 
taken at the joining of a style and rail 
shows that both styles and rails are 
rabbeted in the back, exactly like a 
picture frame, with a _ three-cornered 
strip holding the panel in place. These 
strips serve the same purpose as the 
nails in the back of a picture frame 
which hold the picture and glass in 

(Continued on page 154) 
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The framing of 
panels, with the 
beveled rail and 
method of hold- 
ing panels in 
place 


The simplest form of 
paneling, without 
moldings or rabbeted 
styles and rails, and 
fastened against sti-1s 
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F Ou Ksiie 


that well baunder pe feclly 


TT oe curtains shown above will be found attractive for the small 
yuse or apartment. Made oi good quality Marquisette, finished 
fron nt and bottom with 1 inch he m and 2 inch ruffle. 


In wile or ecru, 36 inches wide, 2% yards long. Price $2.50 per pair. 
This same style of moon is also made of a fine quality of ivory 
colored voile, same as al Price $3.75 per pair. 


Send y= catalogue No. 62 
FURNITURE LINENS DRAPERIES 


Hic Gibbon & Co. 


! and 3 West 37th Street New York 


AT FIFTH AVENUE 


Department of Interior Decoration 
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Spring Accessories! 


You'll make excellent use of this 
Lewis & Conger garden basket this 
Spring for carrying seeds and small 









necessary tools when pruning, planting 
and replanting ; in Summer when cul 





. . . . Green basket 16 inches 
tivating and trimming, and when 7 See ‘ 










high with trowel, dib 
gathering in Autumn. We'll ship it 2/er, cultivator, pruning 
knife and shears, flower 
parcel post. Scissors, mire and twine, 


The Lewis & Conger nail box prevents 
you from losing your temper for want 
of a nail. -You'll have handy nails, 






tacks, screws, hooks and tools all neat- [7 ? 
ly arranged in individual compart / 
ments. We'll ship it parcel post {7 / 






~ 


Mail the coupon for a free copy of 
Lewis & Conger’s unusual booklet, 
“Modern Equipment.” It will help 







| 
1 meat varni hed nail | 
you decide whether your household = COEONONS sewrese ‘ i 
E - ; wun nadie. aces ws, ne 
contains too much or too little. hammer, tack lifter, awl 
, and screw driver. $6.75 






a Lewis & | 
a Conger, 
4 45th Street | 
Ya & Sixth Ave., 
New York City | 
Please send me your | 


tree booklet, “Home 
Equipment.” 
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This is why 
the Jewett 
costs more 





PENING the doors of a Jewett 

Refrigerator is the only way toa 
complete understanding of its superb 
quality—and why it must cost more 
than ordinary refrigerators. 


Food and ice compartments of glistening white 
porcelain one and one quarter inches thick— 
solid, seamless—entirely free from unsanitary 
dirt-collecting corners and crevices; and unlike 
the cheaper porcelain enamel, free from chipping 
and cracking. Safe-like walls over five inches 
thick, heavily insulated with pure cork, and per- 
fectly fitted doors— 


These are only the most obvious points of Jewett 
superiority. Our new finely illustrated catalog 
Corner of Jewett solid covers them all. May we send it to you? 
rcelain interior. 
Sloss thickness and 
rounded corners. 





The Jewett Refrigerator Company 
Established 1849 
123 Chandler Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago. 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal 








JEWETT 
| The Only Solid Porcelain Refrigerator 
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BEAUTY - DISTINCTION LONG LIFE 





EEDCRAPT furniture is 

a thing of beauty, like a 

rare tapestry or a canvas by a 

master artist. And its beauty 

and utility are built in to last 

for many years. It is woven, 

not tacked. Usually where 
good furniture is sold. 


THE REEDCRAPT COMPANY 


se 


LOS ANGELES 
827 West Seventh 
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Under This Roof is More Slate 


OME uses of slate are common knowledge. 
For example, slate has been the preferred 
roofing for more than twelve centuries. It 

supplies every architectural requirement and is the 
most permanent roof that can be applied. 


No man-made roofing has ever equaled the stabil- 
ity, economy and life of slate 


But, perhaps you have never considered the almost 
limitless uses to which slate is adapted. Slate may 
be fashioned into massive blocks and slabs or cut 
almost as thin as paper without losing any of its 
valuable properties. 


Slate is the most workable of nature’s enduring 
minerals. It is insoluble. It is fireproof. It is 
impervious to water, oils and chemicals; does not 
absorb dyes or odors; is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity. Wonderful protective properties, these. 


And slate is as beautiful as useful. It is found in 
a wide variety of natural colors ranging from 
dense black to soft grey; blues, greens, purples, 
reds and beautiful variegations and mottlings. 


What wondrous decorative eitects are made possible in 
roofs, floors, walks, stairways, hearths and mantels; for 
wainscoting, base and sills. 

Consider its uses in sanitation—for damp-proofing; for 


toilet and shower-stalls; for kitchen, laundry and laboratory. 


Slate is most practical for bulletin, score and blackboards. 
It is invaluable protection tor electric switch, fuse and panel- 
hoards: for insulating floors and walls. 


( onsider its uses for vour own home 


in your own business. 


lhe local architect or contractor knows and will guide you. 


\ more complete story of slate and its uses is ready for 


mailing to people who are inte rested May 


as you must be. 
to vou? 


send a 


we 


copy 
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757 Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
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place, and sometimes a number of small 
blocks of wood glued and nailed to 
the styles and rails are used in place of 
a continuous strip. It is very important 
at this point to call attention to the 
fact that the panel itseif should never 
be nailed to styles or rails, because any 
shrinkage of the panel, or the set- 
tling of any part of the wall to 
which the styles were fastened would 
instantly split the panel, especially if it 
is solid. In a laminated panel, the ver- 
tical-gruined veneer would be likely to 
split. Proper paneling construction 
leaves the panel firmly held, but not 
fastened, between the rabbeted styles 
and rails, and the strips or blocks in 
the back. 

In early English paneling it was cus- 
tomary to peg the rails and styles to- 
gether, and while this is sometimes 
lone today, for effect, the “pegs’’ are 
yiten only little plugs of wood, driven 
into deeply counter-sunk screw-holes. 

There are several treatments for the 
edges of styles and rails. Sometimes 
these are perfectly plain, as seen in the 
paneled interior by Mellor and Meigs, 
and in two of the diagrams, sometimes 
run with a molding, or a “bead”, as 
in the large-scale diagram, and some- 
times beveled or chamfered. 

An interesting detail which is charac- 
teristic of the best-designed paneling of 
the English type is seen in one of the 
detail photographs, and also in the 
large-scale diagram. This is the bevel- 
ing of the top side of all the rails, so 
that the molding, if any, around the 
panels, is found only on three sides 
There are two theories on the origin 
of this bevel in the construction of 
paneling: both are good theories, but 
I have never been able to find con- 
firmation for either of them, or to dis- 
cover any additional theory. The first 
the theory that the sloping bevel is a 
survival of exterior stone work, espe- 
cially sills, which in the architecture of 
Gothic and Jacobean times were 
usually steeply slanted to shed rain: 
the second (and a_ very _ practical 
theory) is that the sloping bevels on 
the top sides of the rails were designed 
to shed dust, and to make dusting more 
easy than if a molding ran around all 
four sides of the panel. Be the origin 
what it may, the beveled rail is the 
ear-mark of good paneling of the 
Jacobean type. 


PuttInc PANELS IN PLACE 


In planning the paneling for a room, 
it is important to know the manner in 
which it is set, or fastened to the struc- 
ture of the wall. Before the walls are 
plastered, strips of wood, called 
“grounds” or “plaster grounds”, (usu- 
ally 2” x 34” stock) are nailed horizon- 
tally to the wall studding, as shown in 
one of the diagrams. Where paneling 
is in the form of a wainscot, two 
“grounds” are usually enough—one 
near the top and one near the bottom. 
They provide a “nailing” for the framed 
up paneling, and also, as shown in the 
diagram, make a stop for the plaster. 
The “ground”, obviously, is exactly as 
thick as the finished plaster. In the 
best work, the plastering is carried all 
the way down to the floor, behind the 
paneling, though “grounds” are placed 
in the same way as shown in the dia- 
gram in order to give a nailing. It is 
very unwise to set paneling against a 
plaster wall while any dampness re- 
mains in the plaster, on account of 
danger of warping. This is one reason 
why the plaster is often stopped on 
the topmost “ground” and not carried 
behind the paneling. The method of 
setting “grounds” in a brick or hollow 
tile wall differs from the method of 
setting them on studding as they are 


set in the diagram. Ordinarily stud- 
ding is set on the inside of a stone, 
brick or hollow tile wall, in which 
case the inside of the wall is water- 
proofed and the “grounds” are nailed to 
the studding as shown, but where 
paneling is to set directly against a 
brick or hollow tile wall, holes are 
chipped out of the mortar at intervals, 
in a horizontal row at the heights at 
which the “grounds”-are to be set 
Wooden plugs are then driven tightly 
into these holes and sawed off flush 
with the face of the wall. The plugs 
give “nailings” for the grounds, which, 
in turn, give nailings for the paneling 
In this kind of construction, the wal! 
is waterproofed and the entire back of 
the paneling is given a heavy coat oi 
red lead waterproofing paint to meet 
whatever danger of warping might 
come from the dampness of the mortar, 
or from moisture drawing through 
the wall. 

The finish of a piece of paneling will 
depend largely upon the kind of wood 
used, and the architectural character 
of the whole scheme 


WOODS FOR PANELING 


Paneling of the kind called “Co- 
lonial”, and intended to be painted, is 
usually made of white pine, which is 
easy to work and of an even grain and 
consistency. There are probably very 
few examples of actual Colonial and 
early American paneling not built of 
white pine, except in cases in which no 
paint was to be used. 

For all paneling of Jacobean Charac- 
ter, which includes Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan, or for Gothic paneling, oak is 
the first and usual choice. It is the 
right wood in point of historic prece- 
dent, and it will take antique stains 
and finishes especially well. The 
staining of interior finish woods, how- 
ever, is a detailed study in itself, and 
paint-makers have developed a number 


of excellent formulae which include 
ammonia fuming, waxing and other 
materials and processes which will 


achieve any desired result. Some of the 
more progressive makers have estab- 
lished service bureaus which undertake 
to demonstrate different stain finishes 
on pieces of the actual wood used in 
a given room, and, after these have 
been submitted for selection and ap- 
proval, furnish the exact formula by 
which the approved result was reached. 
The achievement of a successful stain 
is not only a matter of filler, stain and 
wax, but of the manner in which these 
materials are worked into the wood and 
applied 

In the point of appearance, native 
white ash is a beautiful wood for 
paneling, because of its striking and 
effective figure and the richness of its 
stained effects—but it is one of the 
toughest and hardest of all American 
cabinet woods to work. 

Birch is often used, yellow pine 
sometimes, and cypress more often, 
probably than any other wood for 
paneling of an informal character. It 
has an attractive figure, works easily, 
comes in wide boards and is compara- 
tively inexpensive. On the Pacific 
Coast redwood and Douglas fir are ex- 
tensively used for paneling, and of the 
more expensive woods, walnut is prob- 
ably the finest and most beautiful of all, 
especially for carving. 

The most important point to re- 
member in staining a piece of paneling 
is that the panels should be stained 
separately from the framework of rails 
and styles so that if the panels should 
shrink slightly no unstained line of bare 
wood will show. Nothing gives a piece 
of paneling a more careless or slovenly 
effect. 
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Residence of George Pattullo (Author) 


Dallas, 
HEAT and VENTILATION 
One is as important as the other. With the Kelsey Warm Air 
Generator, you have ample heat in the coldest weather, and 
fresh, warm humidified air, kept in constant circulation because 
delivered at high velocity, the used air being carried off through 
pecially designed vents. 
That is why it is called Kelsey Health Heat. It keeps the air 
in your home as pure as out-doors, as warm as you desire, at a 
low cost for fuel. 


Write for “ 


« | AE 


5(5eK Fifth Ave 


Rar ew? 









H. B 


Thomson. Archite t 


xas Dallas, Texas 


{chic 


Ketsey ... 


ements.” 





405-K P.O 
Foe ae WARM AIR GENERATOR Sq. Bldg 
237 James St. Syracuse. N. Y. 
. 
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VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


Make your porch your 
summer resort this year. 
Live on it; sleep on it; en- 
tertain there in the cozy 
cool of beautiful Aerolux 
Shades. | 

Perfect privacy. Air without 
glare. Durable, easily hung, 
won't flap in wind. Weather- 
proof finish in harmonious colors. 


Sold by 
and 


leading department 
stores jurniture dealers. 
FREE Book, “Better Porches” shows 
how to make the Porch attractive 
and livable. Write for it. 


The Aeroshade Company 


2350 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 





































Casement 
Window 
Adjusters 
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Why Have Neo 


Half a Window? 

























LIDE-up-and-down windows open only hall. ( 
open the full opening. No hampering of view, no hinder- 
ing of ventilation. When swinging outward do not interfer« 
with curtains, or screens. Win-dor Bull-Dog Operators open 


ascment 





and close windows from inside. Holds windows at an\ 
angle to catch breeze. Prevents rattling. Send for booklet: 
“Things you ought to know about Casement Windows.’ 





The Casement Hardware @ 


220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 











An all ““CREO-DIPT’’ 
Stained Shingle .Residence 
at Englewood, N. J. Arch’t. 
Victor Harvey, Englewood, 
used large 24-inch “CREO- 
DIPT’’ Stained Shingles 
finished ““Dixie White’’ for 
wide shingle effect on side 
walls; “CREO-DIPT” 18 
inch Moss Green Stained 
Shingles on Roof. 





O other building material for side walls or roof lends itself so well 


to this colonial treatment. The colors enhance the architectural 


features of the colonial design. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are made only of straight grain, best quality Shin- 


gles. There are no flat grains to warp or curl. Sound wood is preserved against 
dry rot and weather by our special process of driving pure earth pigments ground in 


pure linseed oil into the fibres of the wood with creosote. The open market does 


not afford such quality either in shingles or stain. You save painting and repair bills. 


Send 50c in stamps for Portfolio of fifty large Photographs of Homes of all sizes by 
Ask about our special “CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles for 
Thatched Roof effect; also the large 24-inch ““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles for the 


wide shingle effect on side walls, either in Dixie White for the 


prominent Architects. 


true Colonial white ef 


fect, or shades of green, brown, red or gray. 


CREODIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Paul, Minn, 


General Offices: 1012 Oliver St., 


Factories: No. Tonawanda, ‘N. Y. and St 
Sales Offices 


Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhcre Carry Standard Colors in Stock 


‘CREO-DIPT 


Principal Cities 


Portfolio 
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The shower bath saves mother’s time 
—-and the children enjoy it, too 


Mother's hands still find plenty to do in a 
house today even though she has the aid of 
many modern conveniences. 


And one of these duties, pleasant enough 
perhaps, but how time consuming, is the 
children’s daily bath. 


Here is where the shower saves time, for two minutes 
are enough for a bath. Then there is the cleanli- 
ness and the delight of bathing in running water. 
Children soon learn to take their own showers. 
Of course all the members of the family will enjoy 
the shower. 


We will send anyone really interested, a book on 
shower bathing—styles and types of showers best 
adapted to various kinds of bathrooms are shown. 


The title is, “Once-Used Water.” 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 
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Drix Duryea 


A console group might consist of vases and a comporte 
of amethyst Venetian glass with a flower picture above 
and wrought iron brackets of ivy. From Darnley, Inc. 


Incidentals 


(Continued from page 97) 


Chinese vase filled with laurel balanced 
| by a candlestick, placed on a bit of Chi- 
nese brocade or fragment of old Paisley ? 

When one enters a living room it is 
much the same story, with the inevita- 
ble table backing the sofa, and gener- 
ally only one good location for the 
reader. How vastly different the room 
can be made with small tables and 
|arrangements that invite reading or 
conversation, with interesting lamps of 
pottery or wrought iron, and the little 
things for smokers or the desk? These 
bits, suggestive of other days, other 
ways and other peoples, can be made 


linto interesting and inviting arrange- 
ments rather than just so much 
furniture. 


Peasant potteries now can be ob- 
tained in shapes and colors that make 
flower arrangements actual still-life 
groupings. These at once give the 
lived-in touch to a room. In the more 
|formal interiors, small objects, such as 
figurines, snuff boxes, miniatures, not 
in profusion but selected with care, give 
interest and individuality tc a room, 
but even these cannot equal the im- 
portance of books and flowers. They 
are the real life of an interior. Should 
one have an aversion to knick-knacks 
or think this article a plea for the 
“what-not” of Victorian days, let her 
learn for herself that the proper dis- 
position of books and flowers and these 
small decorative bibelots can be de- 
pended to give a room all the charm 
desired. 

An important revival is the use of 
chintz, the gay flower patterns in con- 
trast with plain walls, giving a charm- 
ing sense of informality to a room 
| otherwise formal as to furniture. With 
‘the introduction of a chair covered to 





match or a lamp with a shade of the 
pleated chintz, an interior quickly 
assumes the appearance of having been 
lived in, the goal we all aspire to in 
our homes. Shades with old French 
engravings are much in use just now 
and have the advantage of being deco- 
rative beth day and night, besides 
bringing the picture note into the room, 
which has been eliminated of late owing 
to general preference for plain paneled 
walls. Sometimes a room needs a warm 
color note, and here Chinese red lac- 
quer can be introduced successfully. A 
small table in this color, large enough 
to hold a lamp, books and magazines, 
or small nests of tables with glass tops, 
tea tables with decorated tip tops, and 
low tray-shaped tables, of a _ height 
convenient for serving tea, all make 
possible a more intimate look to the 
otherwise well-furnished room. Screens 
can also be had in brilliant Chinese 
wall papers, antiqued and lacquered, 
which break up difficult spaces or en- 
liven and create an intimate corner in 
a room of large proportions. 

Wrought iron has also come greatly 
to the fore as an important accessory, 
and interesting wall brackets filled with 
ivy or garden flowers, bring in the 
outdoors and make decorative an other- 
wise empty wall space. 

If one has only one rooftree, two 
things should be avoided. Sets of any- 
thing or strict adherence to periods. 
Just as we are the sum total of all the 
ideas gone before, so should our homes 
reflect in subtle ways our lives or 
thoughts. Xenophon’s rule still applies, 
possibly today more than ever, “What- 
ever is beautiful is, for the same reason, 
good, when suited for the purpose for 
which it was intended.” 
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7 Type R Standardized Residence Panel Board sams est 


Get this (TT 
Free Booklet 22h 





It shows you, in an interesting, 





graphic way, the economy of 
Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
—how they save coal, prevent 
draughts and keep your home 
free from dust and soot. Send 


for this booklet today—write 


should carefully choose the 


panel board for their home 5 now. Ask for “Comfort”. A 
as there is a great difference : . . 

between the ordinary kind post card will bring it to you 
and the new Safety Type R 
Triumph Panel Board that 
eliminates the danger and in 


by return mail. 


convenience of fuse blowouts. 


Will Your Home Have 


the Dangerous Kind? 
Of course not—not when it 
is less costly and so much 
better to have the easily ac ; 


ac- 


ssi an ®t” WP! METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Write for “Wiring the 

Home for Comfort and 

Convenience’ — help- c 
soe Gaon iti” Meee Monarcu Meta Propucts Co, 
Builders. 





4920 Penrose St., St. Louis, Missouri 





Also manufacturers of Monarch Casement Hardware. 


Frank Adam Electric Company | 
- _ St. Louis, Missouri. | 


Waitin g 
for the Doctor 


i ppt times out of ten a hot application relieves 

ain. Sometimes you cannot leave the sufferer 
~~ the old method means time wasted, 
moments that seem eternity. 
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The “Standard” Electric Heating Pad gives almost instan- 


taneous warmth—mild, medium or intense as the case requires. For Your Stately Home 


And it is always ready—so often the old fashioned hot water 


bag leaks just when most needed. or Humble Cottage 


The “Standard” is in the shape of a soft, flexible little Ie : 
blanket, easy to wrap around or fit any portion of the body There’s a “Bluebird” Rod for Every Window 
which needs relief. 















Window curtains reflect beauty or ill-taste, hospitality 
Three heat “‘Standard”’ Pad, size 12 inches by 15 inches, or coldness, according to the way they are draped. They 


is priced at $8.00 and a smaller single heat “ “Standard” give people who pass your home their impression of your 
Pad is $5.50. All ““Standard’’ Pads are guaranteed for home interior 
two years. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 2 


To bring out the beauty of your curtains, hang them on 


THE STANDARD ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE COMPANY “Bluebird’ Rods. “Bluebirds” are finished in Satin Gold 
BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY or White Enamel and they come single, double and triple 


to fit all windows and draperies. 


Strengthening ribs make “Bluebirds” sagless and dur- 
ioe the Pad ee 


able; they never tarnish, are easily put up, wont come 
66 ry) 
o 
Warm sheets may For prompt relief of UC lf 
prevent chills intense pain 








down accidentally, and are economical. Sold by better 
FLAT-Extending 


dealers 
CURTAIN RODS 
H. L. Judd Co., Inc., New York 


Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years 















































Admit you 


without it 


inconvenien C 





Time Payment Plan 


: Any Gas Company, Gas 
: Appliance or Pummng 





~ dealer will giadlyexrplain 

. ; >” yow can buw a Hin m 
rey Heater on conven- 

7 a monthly payments 
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Kalamazoo, Michi — 
(Div, Ruud Mfg. Co. =") 
“BE SURE IT’S A HUMPHREY” ¥ 
: ee sae | 


iA 


a Hundred Daily 
Household Tasks 





f 
- ie 
You wash with it—cook with it—clean with *% 
4 it. You bathe with it — scour with it—scrub 
with it. Your complexion, your hands, your 
- nails, your hair would be ruined in no time , 
TT without it. The health of your « hildren depends P 4 
on it The lack of it would quickly drive all 
brightness and happiness out of your home. \ 
} | | 
x 
> 
Not Meter 


couldn't keep your house for a day 
And then in the very next breath } 
confess that your supply 1s pitifully poor and inad- J 
equate— that what you use you secure at the cost \ 
a great effort, downright drudgery and constant 


Yompare that with the service of 


AL TOMATIC GAS WATER HEATERS 





For all homes served by Humphreys 
fully know the blessing of a continu- 
ous, generous supply of hot water for 
all of the thousand and one needs 
that demand it. 

A Humphrey provides all the hot water 
you want whenever you want it hot 
water that flows clean,clear and pip- 
ing hot whenever you turn a faucet 
anywhere in the house. And the cost 
—mark this, for it isa fact surprising 
to many —is considerably cheaper for 
every gallon of hot water produced 
than with any other heating device 
in the world. 

lf you doubt this, ask any neighbor 
who has owned a Humphrey fora 
month or a year or ten years. His 
advice will be the same as ours — 
| you want perfect satisfaction, buy 
@ Humphrey.” 


Fill out and mail the ate: shed coupon for a copy 
our free booklet,“ Humphrey Hot W ater Service.’ 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 


inl 


: 4 
en 
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MUMPHREY COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


your booklet, “Humphrey Hot Warer Service,” without obligation, 














Please send me a copy of ; 
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The 


flowering dogwood contributes color 


to the garden through many seasons, but 


and June see 


May 


the abundant spread 


of white flowers 


FLOWERING 


charming of all the 
many ornamental dogwoods is 

florida, the flowering dog- 
and he who has ever tramped 
| through the open woodlands when this 
liminutive tree unfolded its flowers so 
that its bright white sepals hid the 
fresh green of the emerging leaves, can 
inderstand the witchery of its appeal. 
From the forests of the northern New 
England States to the far-off hard- 
woods in Texas is this tree in blossom 
It seems as if it were bathed in molten 
silver as the gleaming sepals shine 
through the still nude twigs of the 
other trees. For a comparatively long 
period the tree is in its glory, then, at 


T HE most 
Cornus 


\\ ood, 





the end of the month in May and the 


The same twig is coated with 
February, but the tree is 


quite hardy 


ce in 





DOGWOODS 


beginning of June, the sepals are dis- 
carded and gently glide to the ground. 

In autumn, when the sumach and 
the wild grape are beginning to turn 
red and scarlet and yellow, the dog- 
wood is again an object of beauty. 
Then the seeds, a deep fiery red while 
the upper surface of the leaves is 
purplish, attract flocks of robins which 
consider the somewhat astringent meat 
a delicacy. After the first night frosts 
have destroyed the gayly painted foli- 
age, and after the autumn storms have 
shaken them from the twigs, lifting 
the dead and dying leaves playfully 
upon the wings of the wind, the char- 
acteristic flowering buds make their 

(Continued on page 160) 





By March the ice and snow have 
and the buds await the 
spring warmth 


gone 





~ 

| Even in January the twigs of the dogwood hold a 
' promise under their mantle of snow. The buds are 
| quite distinct 
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Experiments in 
Lederle Labora- 
tories, New York, 
have proved that 
ormamint kills 


Especially in crowds 


your throat needs this protection 


During epidemics, 
public health offi- 
cers recognize the 
invaluable aid of 
Formamint 


Ww disease is epidemic, we are warned 
against crowds. But we cannot escape 
from our usual business and social contacts. So 
physicians strongly urge throat hygiene as the 
best practical means of preventing infection. 

Germs of disease will reach our throats. We 
can destroy these throat germs with Formamint, 
the gernrkilling throat tablet. 

This is how Formamintacts: The tablet slowly 
dissolves in the throat, releasing a powerful, yet 
harmless germicide. This mixed with the saliva 
penetrates into every fold, nook, and cranny of 
the throat, checking germ growth, killing germ 
life with scientific certainty. 

Use Formamint when your throat feels irri 




















ings with Character 


—in stock sizes—ready to be put up 


GELDOM do you find awn- 
ings of as good style or 
that wear as wal DUBAN 
AWNINGS. And you can 
buy them in sizes that fit - 
fectly practically any uiedsh, 
door or porch, ready to be 
put up. 

DUBAN AWNINGS are 
made from patterns with indi- 
vidualism — that harmonize per- 
fectly with the architectural style 
of the house. They fit as awn- 
ings should fit; and their color- 


DUBAN AWNINGS are made 
from canvas of an extra fine qual- 
ity, stitched with strong thread, 
and mounted on rust-proof, gal- 
vanized iron fraines of the highest 
quality. They last many seasons 
and show their high quality to 
the end. 


Dealers in many sections of the 
United States can supply you with 
DUBAN AWNINGS all ready to 
be put up. If they are not obtain- 
able in your locality, write to us. 
Catalogue, samples of canvas and 


germs tated. Use it asa protection—it’s the safe way. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLE 
Formamint is our Trademark—It identifies our product 
Send for trial tube 


Special metal pocket-carrier containing 10 Formamint 
tablets mailed on receipt of 4c in stamps or coin. Address 
The Bauer Chemical Co., 121 W. 18 St., New York, N. Y 

















ings are pleasing and lasting. prices gladly sent on request. 
Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning 
DEALERS WANTED where DUBAN AWNINGS are not being sold 


The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 
170 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


AN ‘mings 


for houses, porches, apartments, office buildings, factories, etc. 
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lw LFeryvec 
arrracts China Accesso- Fairfacts Fixtures are made 
F ries mark the last word of china, a material vastly 
in bathroom equipment. Plan superior to tile. The glazed 
to have them installed when surface is easily kept clean 
you build or remodel your and being non-porous is not 


| 











Fairfacts Fixtures 
are of uniform color and of 
the fine quality possible only 
in china. 

May we send you our book- 
let, “The Perfect Bathroom”? 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC., Manufacturers 
Dept. D, 234 West 14th St., New York City 


‘Jairlacts Jixtures 


They come in a variety of ation. 
models : Soap dishes, paper 
holders, bath sponges, tum- 
bler and toothbrush holders, 
towel racks, safety grips, 
shelves and medicine cabinets. 























t'Bathroom | 





house. subject to stains or discolor- 











BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 
YQ Sg 
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George B. Post & Sons 
Architects 


ke 


Walter E. Kelley, Residence 
Fieldstone, N. A 
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ise The somewhat severe design of this house has been softened 

er by its Tudor Stone roof, which adds the desired color note. ay 
i S Tudor Stone is quarried and hand-cut by skilled workmen, [aie 
ares and with its interesting texture and wide range of colors ee 
ie provides a roofing material unsurpassed. ¥ 
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Write for information 


FAising-and Pelson- Hlate-eompany 
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} Window No. 4 at top utilizes a single 

; rod; window No. 3 uses double rod, 

mt and windows Nos. 2 and 5 use a 

regular triple rod. On window No. 

» § a Kirsch Triple Rod for lambre- 

quin effect is used. This rod makes 

it easy to have up-to-the minute lam- 

brequins with the box effect without 

3 resorting to expensive, bothersome 
wooden valance boards. 














° CURTAIN 
RODS 


Fit Every Window 


— Here's the solution of every window draping 
problem. Easy to have as attractive drapes as you 
see in other homes, or in pictures. 


Perhaps you have an extra wide window or series of 
windows,a bay window, French doors, casement win- 
dows. They are simple to drape, using Kirsch Rods. 


Kirsch Curtain Rods come single, double or triple— 
extension style or cut-to-length—in lasting Velvetone 


Brass or Velvetone White finish. 


The Kirsch bracket has no equal for simplicity, prac- 
ticability and utility. Rod goes up or comes down 
by just tilting. So easy--no effort; yet it will never 
come down accidentally. 


Sold by Better Dealers Everywhere 









| 


FREE BOOK of up-to-date window | 


draping ideas — Illustrated | 

in colors. Our seventh annual book and our best. 

Pictures windows for every room and tells how to 

get the effect— materials, rods, color schemes, etc. 
Gladly mailed on request. 


| 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 
453 Tecumseh Street, Woodstock, Ontario 


242 Prospect Avenue 





CURTAIN RODS 


The Original FLAT Curtain Rod | 
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the buds beginning to 


A pril sees 


unfold and the color to show 


Flowering 


May, and the twig is heavy with 
creamy four-petaled blossoms 


Dogwoods 


(Continued from page 158) 


appearance upon the new, just matured 
shoots and they remain in this condi- 
tion throughout the winter. 

The month of January covers them 
with a thick blanket of snow, Febru- 
ary imbeds them with glittering ice 
which sparkles in all the colors of the 
rainbow when the sun shines down 
upon them. It is the month of April 
which causes the buds to swell while 
the beautiful month of May awakens 
them, and, as they are bathed in the 
soft light, they sleepily open their 
large white bracts 

There is no other medium sized tree 
for the garden as decorative as the 
flowering dogwood. It is in harmony 
with any of its surroundings, is satis- 
fied with shade or with sunlight, and 
fits in any location. In the shrubbery 
this tiny tree outranks its fellows and 
so becomes the center of attraction, 
Placed before a group of soft woods, 
its gorgeous white sepals come to their 
full effect, and in the fall, its bright 
red berries are especially charming 
against the dark, almost sombre green 
of the conifers. But there, on the 
edge of the woodland site in the larger 
gardens is its own characteristic place. 

It is not at all difficult to trans- 
plant the flowering dogwood although 
but few leaves will be developed in its 
new location during the first spring. 





It is during the second year that it 
recovers its lost vitality. When the 
tree has been transplanted with proper 
care, it invariably recovers, and the 
most successful season for doing it is 
not the fall, but the early spring. 

It is not at all necessary to prune 
this flowering tree, but if this ever 
should become essential, it ought to 
be accomplished as soon as possible 
after the flowering period. Then the 
tree will blossom next year as the buds 
are formed during the summer months. 
Winter or fall pruning removes them. 

Quite a considerable number of vari- 
eties of the flowering dogwood are 
known. Even in their native state 
does the color of the bracts vary from 
the purest white to yellow and light 
rose red. This latter form is known 
as var. rubra and the more character- 
istic color may be a light or a dark 
red. This variety of Cornus florida 
is not so hardy as the species itself, 
and, in addition, it is primarily found 
in our more southern states. Var pen- 
dula has weeping branches while var. 
flore pleno has so called double flow- 
ers. Here a second inner row of 
sepals have been developed. 

A new variety has recently been 
formed which produces yellow instead 
of bright red fruit. This variety, 

(Continued on page 162) 


SOATEST RES gs 


Through May the dogwood flowers, but by June 
the blossoms begin to show a little deterioration 
in beauty 





By July the blossoms are sup- 

planted by leaves, and the tree 

now wears the green foliage of 
summer 


In August this same twig begins 


to show the tiny buds from 
which will spring the flowers of 
next year 


Se es 
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H ave 10U an CaZar Itcnen: 
's OMEN nowadays take real pride in their kitchens And all kitchens 
= revolve around the range. That's why the name “Alcazar’’ on a range 
' means a kitchen that is not only beautiful but efficient. 
, Every type and kind and style of range for every need at every price is in the 
c Alcazar line 
H { _ Gas ranges Duplex-Alcazar 
4 ranges burning gas and wood 
4 or coal—kerosene gas cook 
: stoves—coal and wood ranges 
/ in the Alcazar line you'll find 
s | TY the stove you want at the price 
s / QUALI KITCHEN RANGES you want to pay. 
s { Every Type, Style and Price And, no matter what you se- 
lect under the trademark 
| a C&O - : ose . 
a = For Every Fuel *Aleazar,”’ you're going to get 
‘ a range that will be the envy of 
the woman who is wasting her cooking skill on an old style “stove.” 
“Alcazar” means quality. Looking for the “Alcazar’’ trademark is a safe way 
to buy a range. 
The quality dealer in each town shows the Alcazar line 
He'll he glad to see you—you'll be glad you called 





ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 


B 410 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, 
v 
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Walls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White; roofs stained with 


Cabot’'s Creosote Stain. Aymar Embury II, Architect, 


A True White 


Brilliant in effect but soft in texture, as cool and white 
as fresh whitewash but as durable as paint—with no 


“painty” look. 
Cabot’s 


Old Virginia White 


adds distinction to any house and harmonizes perfectly 
with the deep, rich colorings of 


New York 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 


Cabot’s Insulating Quilt makes warm houses 
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W hy didn’t this glass break? 





NONIK will add rare beauty to your table, and almost 

totally eliminate broken and chipped glassware. The 
graceful outward curve near top of glass (a patented feature) 
protects the edge and absorbs without damage shocks that 
ordinarily cause breaking and chipping. Used for years by 
finest hotels and restaurants. Many ex- 
quisite designs for use in your home. At 
leading glassware and department stores. 


Write us for free illustrated booklet. 


THE NONIK GLASSWARE CORP. 
Mohawk Bldg. Fifth Avenue and 21st St. 
New York City 


\ Th e Bulge Protects 
Sh e bdge 


COPYRIGHT - 1922 














Provides 
the City’s 
Greatest Advantage 
for Country Homes 


Complete water service, under pressure, provides the 
final city convenience for your country home. At the 
turn of a faucet you can have water in abundance for every purpose— 
hard or soft water for kitchen and bath—fresh water for drinking—water 
for green-houses—garage—stock watering—garden and lawn sprinkling 
and for fire protection. No matter what your requirements may be 
for water service, they can be provided with 


Mail This 


Coupon 


Water 


service 





Gives you every facility of the city water service. FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
It is easy to install and costs practically nothing to oper- 7 __ Dept. D, Kendaliville, Ind 

ate. Uses any power—electricity—gasoline engine— Gentlemen: Send me your 
wind-millor hand. Simple to use and trouble-proof. / FREE Book of Modern Water 
FREE Book just published—**How to Have Run- Supply and facts on How to 
ning Water”’ gives all facts. Tells you howto ¢ ave Running Water Under 
figure installation that best meets your needs. 7 Pressure. Also send without ob- 
Let us send you a copy without obligation. ligation description and details of 
Mail coupon or send postcard today. (En- ; 

gineers at your service to aid you in esti- 
mating ideal equipment for your needs.) 2 Name 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. f Address. 
Dept. D Kendallville, Indiana 4 


Hoosier Water Service. 








Look for 
This Tag at 
The End of 
The Roll 








THe New Jersey Wire CLotH Comeany 


Trenton 


er Screen Cloth 





This Year 


ANY people regard fre- 
quent replacement of 
screen cloth as a neces- 

sary evil. Such is not the case. 
By the use of Jersey Copper 
Screen Cloth for windows, 
porches and doors you can 
eliminate for years to come this 
source of expense and annoy- 
ance. Even under the severe 
climatic conditions found along 
the coast and in the tropics Jer- 
sey Copper Cloth ought to give 
you many years of satisfactory 
service, 

lhe unusual wearing quality of Jer- 
ey Copper Insect Screen Cloth is 
due to this fact—it is made ot copper 
8% pure, which, by a special Roeb- 
ling process is given a strength and 
tifiness comparable to that of steel. 
Because of the pure copper the cloth 
cannot rust out. Because of the 
Roebling process it will not sag or 
bulge. 

Screen with Jersey Copper this year 
Use 16 mesh (coarser will admit 
mosquitoes) and the dark finish 
which is almost invisible. 
Manufacturers of custom-made 
screens universally recognize the vir- 
tues of Jersey Copper Screen Cloth 
and use it extensively. Many hard- 
ware merchants throughout the coun- 
try carry it in stock. If you cannot 
obtain it in your locality write us. 

\ booklet “A Matter of Health and 
Comfort” will be sent you on request. 
It gives a lot of interesting facts 
regarding screen cloth 


622 South Broad Street 


New Jersey 


‘ t Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 





Flowering 


Garden 


House & 


Dogwoods 


(Continued from page 160) 


Long Island but also in North Caroli- 
na, does not come true to form from 
seeds; it must be grafted 
When our own dogwood has ceased 
to blossom, the Japanese form, Cornus 
| kousa, begins. It generally flowers 
about two weeks after our native tree. 
Here the flowering bracts are slightly 
| more pointed, in ail other respects the 
| flowers of both are quite similar. One 
is as hardy as the other, but the fruit 
of C. kousa is spherical and edible. 


| which has not only been discovered on 


Cornus nuttalli, a native of our 
northwestern coastal regions is far 
more beautiful than our eastern dog- 
wood. It is a tree which may attain 
a height of 75° and produces floral 
bracts approximately 542” in diameter. 
Since it is primarily found in the damp 
swampy forests of the soft woods, it 
is seldom able to thrive outside of its 
natural and restricted zone. Only a 
comparatively few species have been 
able to develop to stately trees in the 
gardens of Europe. 


Furniture of the Italian Renaissance 


(Continued from page 104) 


for its beauty. The furniture of this 
period represents the highest point of 
art in furniture ornament. French and 
English period furniture draw largely 
upon these models. Many a chair that 
| we call Jacobean or cabinet that we 
| call William and Mary is really Italian 
Renaissance with a slight divergence. 
Beauty is the key-note of Italian 
Renaissance furniture design. Velvet 
and brocade upholstery of the period 
enhance its beauty. It is the kind of 
furniture that satisfies you completely 
when you come, reluctantly, into the 


An 


All-American 


house from a beautiful garden. 
Editor’s Note—This is the first of @ 
series of short graphic articles on the 
characteristic marks of the great his- 
torical furniture periods that Mr. and 
Mrs. Gould are doing for House & 
Garden. The next topic is Jacobean 
furniture. The facts of the periods will 
be so condensed and graphically pre- 
sented that they should prove invalu- 
able for study and preservation by 
decorators, architects and students of 
furniture history as well as the amateur 
who is preparing for the decoration of 
his or her home. 


Flower 


(Continued from page 76) 


has been commonly placed in a false 
light by being given the name Moss 
Pink. The slight resemblance to the 
pink family in the shape of its leaf and 
the fact that its foliage, like that of 
the pinks, is evergreen, has most likely 
been the cause of this confusion. Those 
of us who suppose that the more com- 
mon and rather raw  lavender-pink 
color of the creeping phlox usually 
seen in cultivation marks the limit of 
its range should promptly disabuse our- 
selves of the misconception for it is 
to be had in several delightful tints and 
pure white. Planted on a dry bank it 
soon spreads out in wide patches which 
in early May are a mass of color. I 
have used it with excellent effect along 
a sunken, stone bordered garden path. 
It makes valuable material for the rock 
garden as well. 

Phlox suffruticosa has given one of 
the most useful garden plants intro- 
duced in many years, the beautiful 
white phlox of our June and July 
borders, known to all garden lovers 
as Miss Lingard. Too much could 
hardly be said of the admirable plant, 
which has come to be the inevitable 
accompaniment of delphiniums and 
Madonna lilies. In purchasing plants 
of the Miss Lingard one should, as 
though such a thing were possible, 
guard against having the less desirable 
white in the same group foisted upon 
one instead of the true variety. The 
inferior sort is called Perfection and in 
flower is to be distinguished from the 
other by its much more conspicuous 
pink eye. Its truss is at the same time 
flatter and more compact in shape, and 
it blooms a few days earlier and has a 
shorter season.. Miss Lingard is not 
only taller but its flower head is more 
elongated, sometimes measuring on 


| healthy young plants over a foot in 


length and half as broad at the base. 
Its somewhat narrow, sharply pointed 
foliage is quite distinctive, being dark 
glossy green in color. Several colored 
varieties have been introduced in this 
same class. These I have tried and 
found rather unsatisfactory. The 
colors, pink, red, and striped pink and 
white, are lacking in clearness and 
proved quite useless for my purposes. 

And now we come to the great 
wealth of the magnificent midsummer 
phloxes, without which our gardens 
during the months of July and August 
would be bare indeed. This great 
group, comprising several hundred 
named varieties, is mainly derived 
from phlox paniculata, found growing 
wild in the central and some of the 
southern states. The Panicula group 
is unquestionably the most important 
from the gardener’s point of view, and 
whatever more I shall have to say here 
of phloxes will concern this branch of 
the genus. 

A moment since I spoke of the 
great wealth of the group, and anyone 
who has had occasion to study the 
inexhaustible lists furnished by the 
dealers in hardy plants will bear me 
out on that point. It is, however, when 
all is said and done, something of an 
overabundance of riches. In_ short, 
there are too many phloxes, as is the 
case with all flowers where new va- 
rieties are easily produced. In conse- 
quence our catalogues, while listing the 
invaluable acquisitions, carry the names 
of dozens of inferior sorts as well and 
in most cases make little or no distinc- 
tion between the two. 

All phloxes are, so far as I have 
observed, equally hardy, though there 
appears to be some difference in the 
rapidity with which they grow and 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Allows the purchaser the 
exercise of individual taste 
in finish and _ decoration. 


One may select colors or figured 
decorations to harmonize with 
other surroundings or interiors, 
and thereby realize the satisfac- 
tion of having aided in their crea 
tion. 


Leavens Colonial and Decorated 
Furniture is noted for its beauti- 
ful simplicity of design and its 
adaptability. Somewhere in the 
Leavens line you will find that set 
or single piece for which you aze 
searching. 


Send for literature on decorated 
and colonial furniture 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. mwce. 
2 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,.MASS. 














‘Rugs that remind us 


Hear Ye, all that take pride in your enable you to give dignity and fresh 
homes! Know that Pinkham Hand color to any floor space. Easy to 
Braided Rugs are direct descendants clean, hard to wear cut, they lie 
of an early Colonial ancestry. They patiently flat on your floors, never 
bring to your castle the rare, rugged slipping or kicking up. They have 
honesty of the hand-made, and the survived their period because they 
delightful art of a venerable Ameri- are everlastingly in good taste. 

can craft. You will cherish them In 
for the quaint charm they will 
introduce into your most loved 
rooms. 


rounds and ovals at the best 
stores everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot provide the wanted 
color combinations, send cut 
tings of wall paper or hangings 
and we_ will submit color 
sketches for approval. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, INC. 
3 Marginal Road Portland, Maine 


Pinkham fet. Rugs 


Made of new woolen materi- 
als, honestly dyed, sewed and 
braided entirely by hand, they 


























Willowcraft 


Furniture 


Genuine 
French Willow 
Best Grade 


"TTHOSE who know 

good furniture select 
Willowcraft for its correct 
and beautiful designs, fine 
workmanship and _ great 
durability. 


Do not confuse Willow- 
craft (100 per cent wood) 
with Fibre furniture, 
made of twisted paper. 


If your dealer cannot show you 
Willowcraft write for illustrated 
catalog. 


Willoweraft Shops 
Box C, Cambridge 40, Mass. 














Your Lamp Should 
Fit Your Room 






Have your lamp especially made for 
you to harmonize with the furnishings 
of your room—in perfect taste 


Up here in the New Hampshire hills we have a 
business of making distinctive lamps, with beau- 
tiful parchments and toned bases. All are es- 
pecially made with unusual designs. And at 
very reasonable prices. <A perfect gift for your 
own home or for a wedding present. 

Send us a sample of the hangings in 

your own room. Our artist will make 

special colored suggéstions and draw- 

ings without charge. 


APPLECOCK STUDIOS 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
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c=} People who are accus- 
\  tomed to writing-paper 
of fine quality are par- 
ticularly impressed with 
American Stationery and 
its splendid appropriate- 
ness for informal and 
household-business cor- 
respondence. Such peo- 
ple—feeling the need of 
a simple yet tasteful note 
paper for vacation uses— 
order American Station- 
ery for their summer 
homes aswell as for their 
city residences. (It is in- 
Viting in style, informal 
in character, convenient 
in size and carefully 
printed with name and 
address for use wherever 

















This Historic Knocker 


S an exact duplicate of the one used by friends of Daniel 
[\ ebster and others who sought admittance with its cordial 
welcome to the home of this illustrious character of early 
American History. 
An <Artprass Knocker is a necessary part of the front 
door and the bedroom door. It supplants the troublesome door- 
bell. It never gets out of order and any one can easily at- 
tach it. 
Sent prepaid to any address upon receipt of price. Interest- 
ing Door Knocker Catalog illustrating fifty-four famous de- 
signs upon request. 





Dept. H. G. 4 
299 East 134th Street New York 
ee 6 wha $12.00 


814x2% inches Also makers of the Famous SAN-O-LA 


Bath Room Accessories 


WEBSTER 


you need note paper. 
QThis year use it on your 
vacation. And if you do 
not already have it in 
your home, by all means 
order a trial package 
today. We know that 
you will be pleased— 
surprised in fact — with 
its sterling quality. 


2OO J) hee i; 
OO s,, [LO 


PRINTED WITH ANY NAME AND ADDRES S~ 


This comprises our"Regular Pack- 
age” which is made up as follows 
and mailed postpaid. PAPER: 
National Bank Bond—clear, white, 
fine textured; exquisite writing 
surface. SIZE: Sheet 6 x 7; enve- 
lopes to match. INK: Name and 
address printed as shown in illus- 
tration, in rich, dark blue ink. 


For orders west of Denver and 
foreiga countries, add 10%. 
Always remit with order. With 
the exceptional facilities of our 
large plant, all orders are filled 
with amazing speed. We have 
no agents or branch plants. All 
American Stationery is sold by 








Art Brass Company, Inc.. 











mail from Peru, Indiana, where 
we, originators of this type of 
stationery, have successfully 
manufactured it for eight years. 












TheAmerican StationeryCo. 
*f 419-Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 









menace -CO U P ON-------- 
The American StationeryCo., 

419 Park Avenue, Peru,ind. 

Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes of American Stationery to be 
printed as shown on attached slip. (Note: To 
avoid errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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It Might Have 
Grown There! 


Consider the home with roof and side-walls of Red 


Cedar Shingles! 


A few months of weathering and it fits its setting 


as if it had grown there. 


Summer suns, and winter rains and snows, contrib- 
ute to its kinship with tree and shrub. Broken shadow 


lines mark changing patterns on its surfaces. 
climbing things acclaim its affinity. 


natural as the bark of trees 


No other material is so thor- 
oughly suited, in every respect 
to the purposes of home build- 
ing as are Red Cedar Shingles 


Red Cedar Shingles at their 
best are identified by their dia- 
mond shaped trade mark that 
signifies: “‘Rite-Grade Inspec- 
ted." This mark is your de- 
pendable guarantee, under 
bond, that quality and cover- 
ing capacity are as set forth 


on the bundle. 


Rite-Grade Inspected Red 
Cedar Shingles are manufac- 
tured from the centuries-old 
red cedar trees of the North 
Pacific Slope 
and 


keep their quality constant. 


Strict grading 


rules careful inspection 


“THE ROOF OF AGES- 


\NCREASING BEALITY” 





RITE-GRADE 


N Ss PE CT €'0O 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Li 


THE SIDEWALL OF <i R 


Clinging, 
It belongs; it is as 


When you consider build- 
ing don’t commit yourself to 
any roofing or wall covering 
until you get full information 
from a reliable source con- 
cerning Rite-Grade Inspected 
Shingles of red cedar. In 
every way they are most de- 
sirable. 


Send 5c in stamps, now, for 
“The Rite-Grade Book of 
Prize All-Shingle Homes” 
showing elevations and plans 
of some of America’s finest 
shingle residences. Complete 
information about red cedar 


shingles will accompany it. 


Rite-Grade Shingle Assn. 
470 Henry Building 
Seattle, Washington 
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(Continued from page 162) 


multiply. So then, if one is setting 
out to purchase new plants, one need 
only to consider form and color. As to 
form most of us wish the full, large 
flowered types. Other things being 
equal, I for one, prefer the newer crea- 
tion whose individual flowerets may 
reach the size of a silver half dollar 
to the older sorts that may only cover 
a penny, and as to color most of us 
will agree that what we wish are the 
clear pure tones either in solid colors 
or in combinations rather than weak 
washed out tints of doubtful character 
and such as fade into streaked and 
splotched nondescripts in the sun. 

Now if one were ordering white 
phloxes there are several possibilities. 
Von Lassburg and Independence are 
pure white but not quite up to my 
standard in size. Taking everything 
into consideration Frau Antoine Buch- 
ner is probably the best of all white 
phloxes. Last summer the editor of 
one of the prominent garden journals 
on a visit to my garden in phlox time 
had his attention drawn to some par- 
ticularly handsome specimens of Frau 
Buchner then in their prime. He ad- 
mired them but ended with the remark, 
“But it isn’t really a white phlox”, 
which is in a measure true, for the pink 
normally confined to the outside of the 
base of the flower will now and then 
show up in narrow streaks through the 
white of the petals and again will so 
completely overrun them as to make 
an entirely pink flower of it. This is 
really a great pity for of all tall white 
phloxes Frau Antoine Buchner at its 
best is incomparably the finest. It is 
a robust grower and bears magnificent 
heads of very large flowers. One 
should watch it, however, and pull up 
and destroy all specimens that mark- 
edly show a pinkish tendency. 


Dwarr PHLox 


Another prime favorite with me and 
one which I recommend without any 
reservation whatever is the beautiful 
dwarf phlox known as Tapis Blanc. 
Here is a creamy white that never 
shows any trace of another tint. ‘The 
truss is very large and compact and 
made up of the largest flowerets of any 
white phlox that I have ever seen. By 
actual measure I have found them an 
inch-and-three-eighths in diameter. The 
accompanying photograph gives some 
idea of what a two year old plant of 
Tapis Blanc should look like. Its 
proper position is in front of the taller 
sorts where it forms a perfect border 
to a large informal planting of phloxes 
and other perennials. I have found 
the very small first year plants grown 
from root cuttings of the fall before 
most useful in formal edgings or bor- 
ders. These small plants grow only 10” 
or 12” tall and for a very long time 
will carry perfect heads of bloom, 
sometimes one to a plant and often two 
or three. The small size of the plants 
allows of their being set close enough 
together in the row to make a very 
nearly solid line of white when the 
buds open. Older plants will grow 
taller, perhaps 1'4°, and sometimes 2’. 
Tapis Blanc begins blooming a week 
or so ahead of the bulk of the phloxes 
and lasts in condition unusually long. 
If the first heads are left undisturbed 
they will fill out again with new buds 
and so form perfect trusses. twice on 
the same stalk. This much for the 
white phloxes. 

I have grown a considerable number 
of the pink phloxes. For a good rich 


clear pink I have found nothing 
superior to Gruppenkoenigin. This is 
called a flesh pink, a trifle deeper than 
that to be quite accurate. It is, how- 
ever, a very lovely color and to be 
highly recommended. Inspector Epel, 
just a hint more lavender in tone, is 
in some lights hardly distinguishable 
from the former. This is an unusually 
late flowering phlox and useful on that 
account. Both have darker eyes. 


Some CoLorFuL VARIETIES 


Twice I have purchased plants of the 
new and highly praised Rijnstrom but 
for some unaccountable reason lost 
them and so cannot speak of it from 
first hand experience. 

For a very light pink sometimes 
described as a flower having a large 
white center bordered with pale rose, 
Iduna is particularly good. This and 
Eugene Danzvilliers are, so far as my 
experience goes, the most distinctive 
and beautiful of the more delicately 
colored phloxes. The latter is a dainty 
lilac-blue and like Iduna has the white 
center. 

Of the pinks bordering on salmon the 
very best perhaps are Elizabeth Camp- 
bell and Eifel Tower, the former best 
described as pale salmon changing to 
pink at the center, and the latter as 
salmon pink with a crimson eye. Last 
season a plant of Eifel Tower in my 
garden attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. It is a tall grower and bears 


extraordinarily large trusses of large 
flowers. Furthermore, its color lasts 
well. 


Of the true salmons the best phlox 
I have ever seen is G. A. Strohlein. 
This, perhaps the most brilliant of all 
phloxes, is truly a magnificent sort of 
which too much praise could hardly 
be said. Its flowerets are extremely 
large, its salmon scarlet color clear 
and lasting. It has a deep red center 
which seems to increase the intensity 
of its main color. 

Gen. Van Heutz, clear Salmon with 
a large white eye is also one of the 
good sorts in this color. 

Red phloxes fall naturally into two 
groups, the clear reds, if anything tend- 
ing to warm coppery tones, and those 
which are colder in hue as if there 
were some blue in their coloring pig- 
ment. The former class is in general 
more popular, though I myself am 
coming, on rather long acquaintance, to 
like the latter almost equally well. Of 
the blue toned reds the best is perhaps 
Rosenberg. I have particularly rejoiced 
in a great mass of this at a little dis- 
tance on a cloudy day and again in the 
warmer sunlight of late afternoon. In 
the catalogues this is usually described 
as rich carmine-violet with a blood red 
center. Another favorite in this group 
but much darker in color is Richard 
Strauss. Whenever possible this variety 
should be planted where it will at all 
times receive full sun, as in shadow it 
is dull and ugly. The effect in sunlight, 
however, more than makes up for this 
handicap and makes planting it well 
worth while. 

Of those tending to the warmer 
tones I have found Ferdinand Cortez 
one of the best. It is not quite as tall 
as some other phloxes, but it bears 
large heads of bloom of a very rich red 
with a coppery cast. Sometimes the 
petals of this variety are minutely 
streaked with white. 

The darkest red in phloxes is prob- 
ably found in that known as Comte 
Von Hochberg. This is an exception- 
ally dark and pure crimson, conceded 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Is your Cellar 
WET? 


DONT tolerate it any longer! 

You can dry up the water 
that is seeping through the walls 
and floor of your concrete base- 
ment quickly and permanently. 
Hard-n-tyte, the moisture-proof 
concrete hardener, closes the pores 
of concrete and makes it as dry as 
a bone. Doesn’t alter the color 
in any way. 

Simply wash the walls and floor 
with the Hard-n-tyte solution, in 
accordance with instructions which 
we send you. Anyone who can 
use a broom or a mop can do the 
job. Cracks must be filled before 
Hard-n-tyte is applied. 

Hard-n-tyte is sold in 10 lb. 
packages. 10 pounds is sufficient 
to treat about 400 square feet and 
its cost is $7.50, parcel post or 
express prepaid. Send us your 
check for the amount required. 
If Hard-n-tyte doesn’t dry up your 
basement, your money will be 
refunded! 





General Chemical Company 


Dept. G 
40 Rector Street New York City 





Build NOW! 


Now is the time to build that long- 
deferred home of your own! Build- 
ing prices have reached new low 
levels. Longer delays are dangerous. 
Our modern plan books contain many 
new ideas and helpful building hints. 
Will save you dollars. 


CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS, new 


1922 Edition. Just off the press! 
Recognized as the standard plan book 
on bungalows. 112 pages of new 


plans, photos, sizes, costs, etc., of 
scores of attractive homes and bunga- 
lows ranging from $800 to $8,500 to 
build. Adapted to any climate. Most 
practical book published. New edi- 
tion sent postpaid for $1. 
COLONIAL PLANS, DE LUXE, 3rd 
Edition, just off the press. Unusual, 
distinctive and worth-while—BIGGER 
BOOK THAN EVER FOR THE SAME 
PRICE. Filled with numerous artis- 
tic pictures and plans of moderate- 
priced Colonial bungalows and resi- 


dences. Every prospective builder 
should have one. Only 59c¢ Postpaid. 
Order both books today. Money 


back if dissatisfied. 


Yoho & Merritt 


Craftsman Designers 


504 Empire Building 
Seattle Washington 
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SCREEN With PEARL 


HERE is no place like home, when that home is equipped with a screened 
| porch. The most popular room in the American home today—a sun-porch 
by day—a cool sleeping room by night, protected against disease-carrying 
flies and mosquitoes. 
When screening specify PEARL Wire Cloth. Insist upon the Genuine, which 
has two copper wires in the selvage and our red tag on every roll, and you will 
get the most satisfactory screen material on the market Due to its metallic 
coating, a process owned and controlled by us, it is the longest lasting—there 
fore costs less in the long run besides requiring no painting or repairs. It is 
the most handsome and sanitary. 


Write our nearest office for samples and 


Address Dept. ‘‘K.’’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., 


descriptive matter. 


Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 





The best hardware dealer in your city sells “PEARL” 


























WATER 


Always Available 





for the house, garden and garage. 


tank full. 


Write for estimate of complete cost, includ- 








ing designing, material and construction. 

COKCORAN TANK TOWER 

on estate of A. J. Corcoran, Inc. 

Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 
Roslyn, Long Island 


Country estate owners find the CORCORAN 
TANK TOWER an unfailing means of ob- 


taining plenty of water, at a high pressure, 


And they find th CORCORAN 
WINDMILL the best means of keeping the 


758 Jersey Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 





















and Comfort 


Endures 


When your house is finished 
it must have charm and com- 
fort. It must be good look- 
ing, be good, and so remain 
throughout the yearstocome. 

At a surprisingly moder- 
ate cost you can have endur- 
ing comfort and beauty in 
that home you plan. Build it 
of Concrete block stuccoed. 


The beauty of stucco is 
fadeless; the Concrete block 
walls are permanent and fire- 
safe. And they insulate your 
home against heat and cold. 


Send for New 
Book of 
House Pians 


To aid you in planning your 
home we have just issued a 
new book of plans. Archi- 
tects from various sections of 
the country were called on to 
display their best talent. You 
can obtain blueprints, speci- 
fications and bills of materi- 
als of each house from us, at 
a nominal charge. 

You will be delighted 
with the book CONCRETE 
HOUSES, It contains draw- 
ings and floor plans of bun- 
galows, cottages. and larger 
homes. 

In it, experts of the build- 
ing world describe the desir- 
able features of a well planned 
home. Mail the coupon and 
50 cents, and the book will 
be sent you by return mail. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington!Street 
CHICAGO 


cA National Organization to Improve 
and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 23 Other Cities 


|| Fee CORO Rees) CHEER E SERS REE EEE EET EE EEE Ee 
‘ 


: PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
: 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Enclosed is 50c for which please mail me your 


: Plan Book, “Concrete Houses.’ 


Name —— 





Address 
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Why Not Have a 
“Glory Room”? 


“That is the inviting and inspir- 
ing term which a famous publisher 
applied to hisown Cypress Sun-parlor. 
lhe same idea begets a hunger for a 
Cypress Sleeping Porch. It is not at 
all necessary to wait until we build a new 
house. Why not ‘tack one onto our present 
home’? It is always possible—and always a 
fine investment, entirely aside from the de- 
light of using it. That very helpful, fore- 
sighted, broadminded and_ kindly-inten- 
tioned group of men known as the Cypress 
Association have employed some of the best 
talent in the country to provide thoroughly 
practical—really usable—as well as highly 
artistic, plans for the free use of those who 
really care. Of course, they hope to thereby 
broaden still further the wide preference for 
Cypress, ‘the Wood Eternal’ for all non-rot 
applications, but that is only natural and does not 
detract from the great and lasting benefit to the 
public due to ‘an educated insistence on the best 
wood for the given purpose.”—J. B. C, 


Vol. 35 is the Sun Parlor & Balcony Book. 48 pages. 32 
pictures, | “For Health,” a special supplement. 7 working 
plans with full specifications, FREE on request. Write. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
OS | 


Lead 


0 Poydras Puilding 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
1210 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida <K 
Cat 


oe! 


insist on TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS at your local lumber dealer's. 
If he hasn't it please advise us promptly and we will see that you are supplied. 
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' gardens need but one of them. 


| into the white. 


and 





House & Garden 


An All-American Flower 


(Continued from page 164) 


by all the best of its color, and by 
many as one of the most beautiful of 
all phloxes. 

There is a considerable group of 
phloxes having the main part of the 
petals white and the center of the 
flower pink or red. Of several such 
which I have grown the well known 
Europa is as good as any, and really 
they are so much alike that most 
In 
Europa the medium sized red center 
is very clear cut and distinct while in 
some others it larger and blends 
Salome and Josephine 
Gerbeaux are both good phloxes in this 
class, neither, however, is as distinctive 
as the first named. 

Another group of phloxes show red 
centers which pass gradually through 
varying tones of pink or lavender to 
a white border. Crepuscule or Evening 
is perhaps one of the best of these. 
It is a large flowered sort and distinc- 
tive in color, a truss of it having the 
uppearance of a grey mass touched 
with crimson. 

I can not begin to name even all the 
phloxes I have grown during the past 
ten years. Most of the newer, better 
sorts have been among them. These 
which I have named already are to my 
mind the best of all those I have had 
any experience with. The great mass 
of the others have perhaps been nearly 
identical with some of those named, or 
the colors have been quick to fade, or 
the flowers have been small, any one 
of which considerations would likely 
be enough to cause their exclusion from 
my list. A dozen or two large flowered 
phloxes in good clear colors are all the 
varieties any well ordered garden needs, 
why spend time growing a be- 
wildering assortment of small flowered 
insipidly colored, or inferior plants. 
It is always well to keep track of the 
best and most promising new intro- 
ductions for it is doubtful, I think, if 
we have reached the limit of phlox color 
range. 

In the matter of cultivation the phlox 
less exacting than many another 
hardy plant. It needs rich soil and 
sunlight and either a fairly moist situa- 
tion or thorough cultivation. The point 
to remember is that the young plants 
always give the finest trusses and the 


1s 
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NOTES OF THE 


HE Garden Club of Florida, was 

organized in March, 1922, by Mrs. 
Arthur G. Cummer, who is the Presi- 
President. Jacksonville and its envi- 
rons—Riverside Avenue, Orange Park, 
Hibernia, and Ortega—are represented 
in the active membership of 20 women, 
paying dues of three dollars each. At 
least once a month, from October to 
June, inclusive, and oftener in mid- 
season, meetings are held at the homes 
of members. Except for an occasional 
address, by some outside authority, the 
Garden Club prepares its own papers, 
largely on horticultural subjects, such 
as “Palms and Ferns”, “Roses”, “Bulbs 
for Summer Bloom”, etc. Each topic 
of a meeting is introduced by a “roll 
call”; for instance, in October, “Day of 
Annuals”, roll call—“Your Favorite An- 
nual”, November, “Nature’s Garden”, 
roll call—“Roadside Flowers.” On this 
last occasion, besides a Paper by Mrs. 
Giles Wilson on “A Garden of Native 
Wild Flowers”, there were competitive 
demonstrations of arrangement of flow- 
ers and grasses. The names of the win- 
ners of honors during the year will be 


largest flowers. A philox plant is 
usually considered to be at its best 
when it is two years old. And the way 
to keep them in this condition is by 
constant division. Not more than 
four or five stalks should be allowed 
to a plant if one wishes the best results. 
Better far throw half your stock away 
than let it become overcrowded. Keep- 
ing them young and-thrifty is the best 
protection against disease. 

They are notoriously hardy. I never 
knew one to winterkill, even here in 
northern New York and in what we 
sometimes experience and call an open 
winter, and that without any winter 
protection other than that afforded 
by such leaves as blew into the beds 
in the fall. 

New varieties or single plants are to 
be multiplied in various ways. The 
simplest is by division of the plant in 
fall or spring when it is dormant. This 
is done by lifting the plant out of the 
ground and if it pulls apart easily, by 
separating the stalks with some of the 
new buds and a portion of the root 
attached to each. If the lower growth 
is hard and woody and does not break 
readily, a sharp knife or even the edge 
of the spade blade will accomplish the 
work. These divisions reset before they 
have time to dry out, will live and make 
good plants the next season. Phloxes 
are also propagated by cuttings of the 
roots or the young shoots. The shoots 
root as readily as do geraniums and 
develop into first rate plants the 
second year. No matter how small the 
plant is when fall comes it may be left 
outdoors over winter. The inch long 
root cuttings made in spring or fall, 
preferably in fall, and planted an inch 
or two deep will sprout, and if trans- 
planted and given care through the 
early summer will bloom that same 
season. They will not, to be sure, grow 
quite as tall as the older plants but will 
very likely show a truss of remarkably 
large flowers. 

New varieties are obtained from 
sowing seed. This is to be recommended 
only, as the vast majority of seedlings 
are all but worthless. If seed is sown 
it should be done in the fall, for phlox 
seeds like those of the peony seem to 
find it necessary to lie in the ground 
over one winter ‘before sprouting. 


GARDEN CLUBS 


published in the next year book. In 
January the program gave “A Day of 
Gardens”, roll call—“The Most Beauti- 
ful Garden You Have Even Seen, a 
paper being read on ‘The Garden at 
Mount Vernon”, by Mrs. Thomas Den- 
ham; “Little French Gardens” by Mrs. 
John L. Roe; and “Gardens Overseas” 
by Mrs. Raymond C. Turck. In addi- 
tion, a test in landscaping a plot 100’ x 
150° was conducted, ten members sub- 
mitting plans. The subject of another 
meeting being “Birds”, the roll call was 
“Our Feathered Friends”, after which 
Mrs. Wellington G. Cummer spoke of 
the “Birds and Flowers of the Bible”, 
and Mrs. Courtland Buckham described 
“Hospitality for Birds”. In February a 
bulb exhibit was held. When “Color in 
the Garden” is considered, in May, the 
roll call is for “Blue Flowers”, which 
will be followed by Mrs. Waldo E. 
Cummer’s paper on “Color Combina- 
tions”. A competitive demonstration of 
flower arrangement will also be a 
feature of the program. In June “The 


(Continued on page 168) 
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DO 
YOU KNOWP? 


What kind 
of mahogany stain is non-fading ? 


Why shellac should 
be used only with the greatest care? 


What enamel can 


be used safely on exterior surfaces? 


How to paint a cement floor ? 


ba 


The béauty of your 
home depends in 
large measure upon 
the way it is painted. 
The success or failure 
of a paint job,whethe1 
performed by a pro- 
fessional or amateur 
painter, is often deter- 
mined by the knowl- 
edge and intelligent directions of the 
house owner. The Sherwin-Williams 
Home Painting Manual will be sent to 
any address on receipt of fifty cents(six- 
ty-five centsin Canada). It is a com- 
plete handbook on house painting and 
decorating and contains full information 
about paints and varnishes and thei: 
application. It contains 168 pages with 
many illustrations, including 27 pages 
in full color. 


’ 


Sie. | 
yield 





Address Department B-435 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
651 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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a is the wild Honeysuckle vine of Japan, 

|| woven by the little brown people on 

their quaint old wooden handlooms, 

stained with soft colors and made ready 

CC for your Home. 

lhe natural sheen of the grass gives the wonderful 

lights and shadows of a most interesting Wall hang- 

ing, never detracting from the beauty of your fur- 

nishings, but rather like a background of trees to a 
beautiful garden, adding new beauty. 


We would like to send you samples 











F. C. DAVIDGE 
AND COMPANY 


South Bend, Ind. 





Toronto, Ontario 
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REGO TRACE Hanan 


LaPorte & LaSalle Aves., 


28 Wellington St., West 





OKAME-SAN 
THE GIRL OF 
GOOO tuCcK 


























For the New 
Home 


Take your dishes off the tablu— 
ut them in the sink—press the 
utton—they’re washed! Even 

doilies, napkins and small 

articles of clothing are washed 
with equal ease in Sani In-the- 

Sink Electric Dishwasher. 


Sani In-the-Sink is a neat, effi 
cient, and now-a-days essential 
part of the kitchen equipment. It is 
the solution for all of your dishwashing 
problems—a perfected dishwasher built 
right in che sink itself. 

Just the thing for any home, old 
or new. And it costs no more to install 
than an ordinary, old-fashioned sink. 


Write for the free Illustrated 
Booklet that tells all about how Sani 
helps you wash the dishes. 


Sox Bink Dishwershar Div 


Dept. 14, 209 W. Raadolph St., Chicago, Ill. 














PLANs for Homes 


TILLWELL California Style 

Homes are suitable for any 

climate. They are inexpensive 
to build and easy to sell. 


Write Today for 


Stillwell Plan Books 


containing pictures, floor 
plans and estimates of cost of 
building. They will help you 
visualize the home of your 
dreams and make that home 
a success, 


“Representative Cal. Homes’ 
50 Houses, 7 to 10 Rooms—$! 
“The New Colonials” 

60 Houses, 6 to 10 Rooms—$I 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses, 6 & 7 Rooms—$! 
“Little Bungalows”’ 

75 Houses, 3-4-5 Rooms—$| 


SpeciAL OFFeEr: 


Send $2.50 for any three of these 
books and get Garage Folder FREE 


Books and Blueprints sold 
with Money-Back Guarantee 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 


(National Plan Service) 


891 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 




















Danbury—$3.50 Stepney—$3.40 Canterbury —$3.75 


THE MAIL BOX BESIDE THE ENTRANCE DOOR 


should have a beauty of outline and decoration suitable to its utilitarian purpose and 
be made an attractive, charmingly colorful part of the whole The five Windsor pro- 
ductions, three are shown above, are harmonious in design with the prevailing types of 
homes and of distinct decorative value to the doorway. They are done in the spirit and 
feeling of the Old Post Road days, in white pine, the wood of the forefathers. and in 
their manner simple and sturdy. You may procure them in black or green, decorated 
with the bold multi-colored floral bunch, or with the prime coat only of paint, for your 


own decorating. 
by name 
Our Portfolio will show our productions, among which is Windsor Ware, 
Flower Bowls, Cigarette Jars, Candlesticks in the manner of old time 
smaller Electric Lamps,—small things that go to make a home, 
for gifts par excellence, all unusual and many distinctively unique. 
The Windsor Handicrafts, Makers of Objects of Handicraft Art, 
575 Farmington Avenue, H 


The prices quoted are Parcel Post Paid and they 


models, 


should be ordered 
Fruit and 


the 
for your own room or 


artford, Connecticut. 
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= A piece of rare beauty, faithful in line 
= and detail and custom built of the very 4 
best material by skilled makers Genu- . 


seepnnesctineenen 








Governor 


Winthrop Desk 


ine selected mahogany, hand-rubbed finish, 


dust proof drawers, solid brass fittings. 
Corresponds to the finest pieces sold by 
exclusive dealers and guaranteed to be 
satisfactory. 
38 inches long, 20 inches deep, 42 
inches high. 


This is our feature piece 
specially priced 


$105 


Carefully boxed for shipment; safe delivery 


receipt of price or C. O. D. with $20 de- 
Plates of other antique reproductions on request. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE Co. 
DEPT. G 


Sent on 
posit. 
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185 Devonshire St., Boston 


Pn ee 





HESS WHITE 
STEEL 


Medicine Cabinets and Lavatory 
Mirrors—meet the demand for 
better-than-wood cabinets and 
wood-framed mirrors, and at rea- 
sonable prices. 

The highest grade of materials 
and workmanship goes into these 
e glass mir- 
rors, nickeled 
brass hard 
ware, steel or 
glass shelves, 
andthe whole, 
insideandout, 
finished in 
beautiful 
baked white 
enamel, guar 
anteed to be 
everlasting. 





Look for this mark: 





and make 
genuine 
where. 


sure 
Hess. 
Illustrated booklet on request 


you are getting the 
Sold by dealers every 


HESS WARMING & 

LATING CO. 

1223 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 

Makers of HESS WELDED 
STEEL FURNACES. 


VENTI- 


























The WIHITE, HOUSE Line 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 

















When Pride and Practicability agree 
only aSieel ‘Dresser will do! 


Too often, in matters concerning the kitchen, 
one’s finer sense of beauty and pride is disturbed 
by the more pressing demands of efficiency and 
practicability. And, in as many instances, the 
orderliness of arrangement is sacrificed in an effort 
to make the kitchen a beautiful as well as a useful 
place. 


But where Pride and Practicability meet—only a 
WHITE HOUSE Steel Dresser will do. The illustration 
shows our No, 50 Dresser, flanked on the left by our 
Side Unit, and on the right by our Broom Closet. The 
utility of this arrangement can readily be imagined. 
But to appreciate its surpassing beauty, one must actu- 
ally see WHITE HOUSE Steel kitchen equipment. 


frictionless 
roomy and 


The drawers 
compartments are 
enamel, baked on! 


are and fitted with glass knobs; 


pest-proof;—the finish is white 


WHITE HOUSE Steel Dressers answer every question that can 

be asked by the women of practical mind,—and, as you will see, 

they satisfy that innate desire for beauty and dignity which, 
nowadays, extends even to the kitchen. 


Mop im at our showrooms, or send for illustrated catalog. 
JANES & KIRTLAND 


L-stablished 184 


133 West g4th Street New York City 
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Notes of the Garden Clubs 


(Continued from page 166) 


Perfume Garden” will be studied—with 
a roll call of “Fragrant Flowers”, “The 
Jasmine” will be treated by Mrs. Fred 
King, and “Night Scented Flowers” by 
Mrs. Millar Wilson. A question box 
on the topic of the day is in charge of 
the hostess of each meeting. On pay- 
ment of fifty cents for each guest ten 
persons may be invited to each meet- 
ing by the hostess or the president. 
The object of the Garden Club of 
Florida, includes the “protection of wild 
flowers and native plants” and the en- 
couragement of civic planting. With 
the co-operation of the Press, the club’s 
propaganda against the destruction of 
the native plant life, especially the 
Jasmine and Holly at Christmas, car- 
ried a state-wide message, and efforts 
are being made to secure protective 
legislation. An article in House & 
Garden on the interest of a Sing Sing 
prisoner in gardening suggested the idea 
of sending a large box of plants and 
dozens of bulbs donated by members, 
to beautify the State Prison Farm at 
Raiford, Florida, where the gift was 
much appreciated. Owing to the charac- 
ter of the summers, Secretary Mrs. Jon- 
athon Yerkes states that the chief suc- 
cess of the garden club is with annuals. 


HE Garden Club of Scarborough 

and Ossining, N. Y., is composed of 
17 women who have met intimately 
without formal organization, since 1918. 
Every member works in her garden and 
in some cases does all the work. There 
is no “business” and are no dues. The 
Club was started by Mrs. H. S. Slaker 
and Mrs. Edwin L. Todd, and meetings 
are held usually fortnightly, though in 
summer they may be weekly, when 
gardens are always carefully inspected. 
The plans for the current year include 
a “Talk on Flower Arrangement”, and 
a “Discussion on Garden Literature, 
both Prose and Verse” to be lead by a 
member, Mrs. A. S. Kimball, and a 
“Talk on Perennials” bv Professor 
H. M. Mills, formerly of the State Col- 
lege, Penn., who addressed the Club 
in 1922 on “Annuals”. Besides papers 
by members, this year’s program in- 
cludes “Lessons in Grafting”, by one 
of the club. At a meeting held in Octo- 
ber, 1922, every one was asked to tell 
about a “Garden Seen During the 
Summer”. These accounts were illus- 
trated with photographs and post cards, 
and included examples of gardens in 
America, Canada, Bermuda, Arizona, 
Europe, and South America. In the 
Fall the club holds a meeting to select 
bulbs and in the Spring to discuss cata- 
logues. Several of the members belong 
to the Hudson River Garden Club and 
report on lectures, flower shows, etc. to 
the Scarborough group. The chief ac- 
complishment has been preservation of 
informality in garden intercourse and 
the development of their own gardens. 
Mrs. Slaker rescued from rubbish a 
ravine adjoining her home, which she 
has transformed into a combined dem- 
onstration of naturalized planting, with 
masses of monarda didyma, columbines, 
hesperis, and other garden flowers, on 
the banks, and about forty varieties of 
wild flowers. Forsythia suspensa, 
white dogwood and deutzia help clothe 
the banks, while along the bed of a 
dry brook are ferns, daffodils, wild 
cowslips, and violets. Mrs. Todd has 
developed a rock-garden using phlox 
divaricata, pink phlox subulata, and 
plumbago larpentae, myosotis semper- 
tlorens, and other plants. A pool with 
gold fish and water hyacinths is com- 
bined with the planting, clumps of iris 


being placed along the trail of water 
trickling from the pool. A formal gar- 
den only 33° square was worked out 
as almost part of the house, by Mrs. 
Phillip Henry, who made a series of 
water color drawings before selecting 
the tulips and other flowers in har- 
monizing colors. Great care was used 
to preserve the proper scale of size of 
material used in planting the four 
square central beds with heliotrope, 
alyssum, rose and straw colored dwarf 
phlox drummondi, pansies, tuberoses 
and lemon verbena, with lilium can- 
didum in the middle of the beds. Pastel 
zinnias, in the border surrounding the 
garden, are backed by closely trimmed 
hemlock against the grey stone wall. 
Chrysanthemums are used for the Fall. 
The miniature garden is completed by 
a sunken pool in its center, made of old 
Spanish tiles of clear blue green and the 
four stone benches at the terminus of 
the grass paths leading away from the 
pool towards the border planting. 


HE Garden Club of Onteora, N. Y 

of which Mrs. B. A. Haggin is the 
president, was founded in 1914 by Mrs. 
Haggin, Mrs. V. Everett Macy, Mrs. 
Frederick Dwight, Mrs. Edward C. 
Moen and Mr. and Mrs. Harold J. 
Henderson. The eighty members be- 
long to three classes—the Amateur 
Gardeners, who pay five dollars dues, 
and the Professional Gardeners and 
Children, who pay dues of one dollar. 
Meetings are held monthly, from June 
to September inclusive, the program 
being composed of addresses by pro- 
fessionals. Among those who have lec- 
tured before the club are Miss Hilda 
Loines, Dr. Leland O. Howard of 
Washington, Mr. Ludworth, Chief Den- 
drologist of the U. S. Forest Service, 


Mr. John Farquhar, Mr. Gillet, the 
Wild Flower Specialist, Mr. Ernest 


Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum, and 
the late Maurice Fuld. Although the 
season is short and there are few gar- 
dens, two flower shows a year are held 
at the Inn. Competitions in table 
decoration are arranged at the shows, 
first honors being won for the last 
two years by Mrs. Harold J. Hender- 
son. The prize was a wooden bowl 
decorated by Mrs. Jorn W. Alexander 
and containing fruit and _ vegetables, 
arranged by the artist, Ben Ali Haggin. 
Other prizes of vases and money, are 
donated and awarded by members. 
Miss Abby Bradly of Massachusetts is 
chairman of the committee on exhibi- 
tions. During the War much work was 
done with children in the community 
gardens. The most important plan of 
the Garden Club of Onteora is the de- 
veloping of the library grounds, of 
which the club was given charge about 
two years ago, into a wild garden in 
honor of Mrs. Candace Wheeler, who 
for many years was an active member 
of the Onteora Club Colony and in- 
terested in the Library. The garden 
has been generously designed by Mr. 
Harold A. Caparn, the landscape archi- 
tect. The project is to establish a 
sanctuary for the finest native trees, 
shrubs and other plants, which are 
being contributed by friends in various 
parts of the country. Mrs. Haggin 
originated the idea of recording all gifts 
in a book to be called “The Friends of 
the Candace Wheeler Wild Garden”. 
Among the donors are Mrs. Washington 


Connor, Mrs. Howland Russell, Mr. 
and Mrs. David Barron, and Mrs. 
Frederick, Dr. Cormelius and Miss 
Dagmar Rybner. 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Lunken Windows || fie 


in your home are not equalled by any other single type of window on the 
market, and will add a touch of beauty, comfort and convenience that will 
distinguish yours from any other home. 


LUNKEN advantages are many— 


Double hung simplicity. Factory assembly as a guarantee of 
quality. Any partial shading arrangement. Any degree of 
ventilation from a mere crack top and bottom to the full 100% 
opening. Disappearing sash which does not extend into fhe 
room, nor stand out in the wind, nor interfere with screens. 
Rewirable, double sliding rust-proof metal frame, copper-bronze 
cloth fly screens cover the full opening and disappear at a touch 
into the window pocket. Window cleaning on both sides of the 
sash from inside the room without interfering with or damage 
to screening, and without resort to special hardware or operating 
directions. Zero tight when closed due to efficient copper 
weather-stripping—easy operation—perfect silence. Delivered 
from factory complete, glazed, fitted, hung, screened, weather- 
stripped, tested and guaranteed ready to set in the wall. In- most comfort per dollar in 
vestigate the many advantages of Lunken Windows before the years to come. ; 
planning new buildings. Grant us the privilege of sending com- . 
plete and detailed information. Write to-day. We have just published a new 
edition of our book “Natco 


| me ——y THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. Homes’, illustrated with photo- 
= 4220 Cherry St. Cincinnati, Ohio graphs and floor plans of attrac- 


tive, economical homes built of 
Natco Hollow Tile. This book 
will make your planning easier 
and will explain how the still air 
barriers of Natco resist summer 
heat, winter cold, dampness or 
discomfort of any kind. It is a 
valuable aid for the home build- 
er, but it's free. Write for a copy 
today. 


NATIONAL FIRE PRGDFING -COMPANY 
319 FULTON BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


|| NATCO 




















The Book 
of Beautiful Homes 


OUR new home will 

probably be the great- 
est investment of your life. 
Plan it well. Satisfy yourself 
before you build that all 
materials used in its con- 
struction will afford the ut- 


O far off lands 


Ponce De Leon 
travelled in quest of the 
fount modern building 
installs in every home. 
Health, the priceless jewel 
of youth, is ably protect- 
ed by a Kewanee Sewage 
Disposal System. In our 
quarter of acentury of ex- 
perience in meeting the 
problems of efficient Sew- 
age Disposal we have be- 
come familiar with your 
problems. Over 200 styles and 
sizes cf Sewage Disposal, Elece- 
tric Light and Water Supply 
Systems have been created by 
Kewanee to meet all varying 


requirements. Our free Bulletin 
will help you. Send for it now. 


















KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO, 
401 S. Franklin St.. Kewanee, ill. 
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WATER SEWAGE I r. ° ° . 
Lunken Windows In: ? 

Py DISPOSAL us pn see in Residence, Mr. Weise, HOLLOW TILE 
sridgeville, Pa. 4 
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= —E =) °¢ 
. 
W A 9 i EK Easil y eee 
For the benefit of its To Remove Excess Unlike the usual methods which leave you worn out, weak- 
readers. House & Garden j Weight in a Safe yy SAB Rasy Bread actually increases vitality while 
maintains a Garden In Strengthening W 4 oye tett wholesome, appetizing food, recommended and used 
. ae NOR Set y y leaders of the sta and t 
tormation Service. No * ay Kegin now. Send us ‘feo dollars and we will forward a 
charge is made for its EAT BASY BREAD 23 ‘Seutee S, heed ee 
2 wa o 8s ress——one loaf o asy bread each week, for 
advice. . five weeks. You may dis- | 
a . ontinue any time if th 
Ey Fae eno course is ™ “entirely 
We can tell you where to buy - satisfactory, 
your plants and garden mate ae Les pened a, pe pa Re 
rials—if you cannot find what “tis g 


: > ah and, what is more, with- 
you want in our advertising 


pages. We can make sugges 
tions for laying out grounds 
—and tell you where to get FREE BOOKLET SENT ON 
definite plans. We can offer REQUEST 


savice on the care of lowas, FIRE PLACE 


a, 
’ 
beds and orchards—and sug DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL ~ 
gest where to purchase what | 
is needed for their protection. FOODS CO. BAS B k IX URES 
35 Oakwood Ave. 


Beautify your fireplace with fix- 
Orange New Jers all mr Bs 
: [ g ersey tures really worthy of it. Stover 
How You Can Help Us | * = vooeen indirons, Fire Baskets and Fire 


to Help You - ———___-- - Sets are created to meet the ap- 


| } “RE-MOVE-ABLE” proval of the more discriminating. 


Distinctive Designs 


Steel Clothes Posts |) \sctvetinsns. 


special bronze and plated finishes 
that are particularly beautiful and 
cost but little more than the or 


out endangering the 
system. . 
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You can tell us just what is the 
present condition of that part of your 
garden on which you seek advice. 


If you want suggestions for laying 
out grounds, you can send photo- | 
graphs or scaled plans. 


Why use wooden clothes poles? They are un- 

















sightly in appearance and last only a few years. dinary black finishes. Also in 
Generally, you can give us the full pe ar Peotone of gece steel = reinforc- solid brass, brush-brass finish 
information we need to send you ed wi concrete, aluminum painted, are strong, - 
intelligent advice. attractive, and will last indefinitely. Stand 6! A Seaver Damper 
ft. above the ground. Easily removed from Y ill tha 
Now we understand each socket. von — sae 
other. And—what can we Ask your dealer, or write to us, for booklet ‘H’ Ang Bn gg tg 
ns more heat, s » fuel 1 
do for you? No. 1-154 in diameter, $3.90 each acd greatly to the own- 
No. 2-13’ in diameter, $2.50 each EN 
4 ® ’ our contractor 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S This includes delivery in lots of four or more install Stover Fire- 
lace xtures. 
P . . 7" ] d Dome 
Garden Information Service Also manufacturers of Removable Booklet FREB! = pir iace Damper 





Hine eek 8 <5) STEEL TENNIS POSTS AND FLAG POLES STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 


1404 East Street r . 
Newark Steel Post Company, West Orange, N. J. scares Wesepest, Of 
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Notes of the Garden Clubs 
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PT°HE Garden Club of Winnetka, 
| Illinois whose recently elected 
president is Mrs. Frank R. Fuller, was 
organized in 1921, and is composed 
of 60 women, paying $2.00 dues. The 
constitution and by-laws are modeled 
on the suggestions published by Mrs. 
Francis King in House & Garden some 
years ago. Afternoon meetings are 
held once a month during the Summer, 
but less frequently in the Winter. Pro- 
grams are usually prepared by members 
who illustrate their papers with speci- 
mens of the flowers under considera- 
tion. A new plan is being tried of 
reading a “rented” paper written by 
some well-known lecturer, th: remain- 
der of the program being built around 
the subject of the paper. The list of 
professional speakers of other years 
includes Mrs. Charles Hubbard, the 
landscape designer, who “zoned the 
Hawaiian Islands”, Mrs. Francis King, 
and Mr. William C. Egan. After the 
formal part of the meetings, while re- 
freshments are being served, the Board 
of Gardeners, as the directors of the 
club are te>med, answer any questions 
asked by the younger members. An 
important feature of the life of the 
club are the visits to the gardens, which 
are of three general types. Some of 
them formal, overlooking the lake, are 
planned with reference to this blue 
background and in one instance planted 
in a blue color scheme in which appear 
delphinium, anchusa and ageratum, with 
blue pools and a Greek pergola. An- 
other group of gardens is more wood- 
land with  daffodil-bordered paths, 
while the third type is developed in 
relation to the gentle slopes overlooking 
the great stretches of marshland called 
the “Skokie”. 


"T° HE Cheshire, Conn., Garden Club 

of which the president is Mrs. Al- 
fred S. Evans was formed in June 1920, 
and is comprised of 60 active members, 
all women, and 15 Associate members, 
mostly men. Dues are one dollar for 
both classes. Mrs. John W. Paris, 
president of the Flushing Garden Club 
is the single Honorary member. Eligi- 
bility as an active member requires that 
an exhibit must be made at one flower 
show a year, besides ownership of a 
garden. The club meets every month 
in the year, but usually without formal 
programs in the Summer. In June 
1922, a garden party was held at Mrs. 
Frederick M. Peasley’s when the mem- 
bers of the Bridgeport Art League were 
entertained. Mrs. Philip Holzer told 
of the Anne Hathaway Cottage which 
had been built by the league and Mrs. 
Peasley told of Shakespeare’s Garden. 
In July the club arranged a picnic, and 
in August a supper was served in the 
orchard of the president’s place “Twin 
Oaks”. A flower show was held in 
September and another will be in June 
1923. There will be a flower market 
in May. One “open” evening meeting 
was arranged in February, when Mrs. 
John MacCracken lectured on the 
“Trees and Flowers of South Africa”. 
At the December meeting members 
talked of “Enemies of the Garden” and 
how to foil them, and included “Moles 
and Mice”. In January Mrs. Peasley 
told of “Wild Flowers of the Sierras 
and the Rockies” and in April “Con- 
verting Waste Places to Beauty” will 
be treated by five members under the 
heads of “Use of Vines”, “This Village”, 
“Unity of House and Garden”, etc. 
Other topics being considered this year 
are “Local Trees”, “Bird Sanctuaries”, 
“A Talk on Picturesque Japan” with 
moving picture houses, some of the 
lantern slides in color by Ernest F. 
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Coe, landscape architect, and an ad- 
dress, at the June flower show by Mr. 
Hammond Sadler, landscape architect. 
Besides many Papers on horticultural 
subjects, in former years, the club has 
talked of “What Other Garden Clubs 
Have Done’, “Colonial” and “Old- 
Time Herb Garden”, and reviewed the 
“Garden Books in the Library”. Out- 
side speakers included Mr. Filey, State 
Forester, on “Tree Saving”, Rev. I. H. 
Bainton on “The Desirability of 
Annuals”, Mr. F. S. Baker on “Trees 
Used as Memorials”, and Mr. Town- 
send Cox, who spoke on “How the 
Landscape Architect uses Trees and 
Shrubs”. The garden club has already 
cooperated with local organizations in 
civic improvements, and plans this 
year planting the state road, and as- 
sisting in beautifying the vicinity gen- 
erally. Several of the members have 
written for publication and designed 
Colonial and formal gardens. 


HE Rocky Mountain Garden Club, 

of Butte, Montana, whose president 
is Mrs. E. M. Norris, was organized in 
November, 1921 at the suggestion of 
Mrs. W. I. Higgins, after she had made 
a garden survey of Butte and inter- 
ested Mrs. Norris, Mrs. A. S. Christie, 
Mrs. F. M. Beil and Miss Teresa 
O'Donnell in calling a meeting of other 
garden lovers. The Club has a mem- 
bership of 200 men and women, active 
and asscciate, paying fifty cents dues, 
and holding quarterly meetings. The 
city has been divided into fifteen dis- 
tricts each to have a chairman ap- 
pointed by a leader from the club, 
who will form garden groups. These 
units of the garden club are named, and 
hold their separate meetings every two 
weeks or monthly in Spring and Sum- 
mer. Each unit chooses its own ac- 
tivity and arranges entertainments to 
finance a children’s playground, a tennis 
court, or planting in parks, on the 
Campus of the School of Mines or 
assists the garden club in its plans. A 
district flower is selected by every gar- 
den club unit and sometimes a special 
flower is also assigned to a given street 
to plant. The pansy was voted the 
City of! Butte’s flower. Exhibits of 
Spring bulbs are arranged for the 
school children, who are given special 
prices, in the Fall, by the local florists, 
who also donate Easter-lilies and other 
plants. The garden club further in- 
terests the local water company to 
allow free water for the children’s gar- 
dens. At the Chamber of Commerce, 
and with the cooperation of that organi- 
zaticn, a flower show is held in August, 
a vegetable show in September and one 
of fruits and vegetables, home-canned, 
in October. Admission is free and the 
attendance large. At the August show 
there were competitions in table center- 
pieces and Mrs. Higgins and Mrs. Bell 
gave demonstrations in “Flower Ar- 
rangement as a Fine Art’. Under the 
pictures and lantern slides committee, 
of which Mrs. Higgins is chairman, an 
important feature of the flower show 
was the class for competition in photo- 
graphs of street and private plantings. 
Prizes were given to a list of 20 sub- 
jects, including street trees, neighbor- 
hood cooperative planting, backyards, 
“open lawn” and boundary planting, 
window boxes, best arrangement of 
Flowers in the Japanese Method, etc. 
Another subject suggested was “Christ- 
mas tree living in a box, or tub”, in 
which Mrs. Higgins is deeply interested, 
having published an attractive illus- 
trated booklet on its value. She has 
broadcasted, through the Press and the 

(Continued on page 172) 
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THIS SCONCE is a 
replica of one from 
an old English manor 
house, built and fur- 
nished in the days of 
Thomas Sheraton 










Automatic 
Heat Control 


Now, re-created for 
modern use, it will lend 
a charm to any room 
with furnishings of 
English influence or of 
restrained French 
spirit. 





It may be finished in 
Plan now to eliminate wasteful, inefficient | Silver and Gold, Dull 





° > : N 87 
hand regulation of your heating ‘ies In- | French Gold, or Old Shao ? Sf 
° 7 ciz o “2 incnes 

stall automatic temperature control. Waxen Brass rhe > Stud 

° . ° . ‘ Ss Our « alos Te 10 
The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is quickly screen is of Champagne caigehc A aepaaees " wanleg : 

. . . 7 ) y C » e) , , * ¢ co a= 
and easily installed in new or old homes, on Silk, with color border er A ee 

. . . . lection of artistic fitments cover- 

any type of heating plant, burning any kind to harmonize. ' 
of fuel. Write for interesting booklet, ‘“The | 
Convenience of Comfort”? and for name of Prices on request 


dealer near you. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 





| ing every lighting requirement. 
i 

| 

| 

| 





2790 Fourth Avenue, So. Minneapolis, Minr. Robert Phillips Company, Ine. 
The/ INNEAPOLIS 2 | Artisans in all Metals 
Heat REGULATOR 


Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue, 40th St., New York City 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 

















California Bungalow Books 

» MPTY trunk quick- — SS oe 
ly fitted with legs. | 
With sides lifted it forms || 
a table; with — sides || 
dropped it makes a cup- 
board so necessary for 
protecting food and 














dishes. 
WITH DELUXE BED 

Embodying a real full-spring double 48-in. bed and mattress (not a cot). ° 
A roomy, waterproof tent. No poles to erect; screened and curtained windows. *‘Home Kraft”’ and “Draughtsman”’ each contain Bungalows and 
All are —- in the Kampkit (combination trunk, table, and cupboard) on the | Iwo Stories. **Plan Kraft’? [wo Stories. **Kozy Homes” Bunga- 
running board. lows. $1.00 each —all four for $3.00. De Luxe I lats $1 00. 

Oartfit quickly set up; so substantial you are absolutely safe and comfortable in 

any weather Compact; light in weight Ideal for motor boat or canoe Outfits fn . 

furnished single or double, with one or two beds. with or without carrying case DE L U x E BU II D I N G co. 


521 UNION LEAGUE BLDG. LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 








J. K. RUSH 360 S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








| 
Bed is adapted for use anywhere. Free catalog | 
| 





| Le Ls File ae Clothesyard Efficiency 


Hill Champion Clothes 
Select a Home Dryer saves time and la- 


bor. il h 
That eternal question:—Where shall I live? What x, Hanky Sonia Sane 


; loth ken in. Th 

sort of a house shall I decide to buy? Who has the akteakl pitest 
q ? 

house | WANT outdoor drying. Made 

Let us make house hunting a joy—that’s what we try to do. 


We are in constant touch with Real Estate brokers who specialize in select- folder G. which will o 
ed sections throughout the country — men who can find you the kind of older \3, whicn will give 


property you want if it is obtainable or who can sell your property if you interesting informa- 
you wish t dispose of it. 


to last a lifetime. Our 


tion, will be sent upon 





REAL ESTATE MART 
HOUSE & GARDEN, 19 W. 44th St. New York 


request. 


Hill Clothes Dryer Company 


| 52 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 
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The Charm of Perennials 


(,arden enthusiasts, who for a while transfer their 


efforts to some other flower groups, always go back 
to a perenmal garden with increased appreciation. 
Surely no other flowers in the garden provide so much } 
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be auty and tragranece 


Here is a collection just suited for home-grounds of 
iverage size, at a price which most people will appre- 
cimre 


10 Aquilegia Hybrids (Columbine) 

10 Coreopsis lanceolata (Tickseed) 

10 Shasta Daisy 

10 Digitalis purpurea (Foxglove) 

10 Gaillardia grandiflora (Blanket Flower) 
10 Phlox paniculata (Hardy Phlox) 

10 Delphinium Hybrids (Larkspur) 

10 Papaver orientale (Oriental Poppy) 

10 Veronica spicata (Speedwell) 

10 Dianthus barbatus (Sweet William) 


100 plants (10 of each) $20 
50 plants (5 ofeach) $12 


If a proper selection of varieties is made, perennials will 


provide a continuous floral procession almost from the last ‘ 
snow of spring until the first snow in the fall. 


Japanese lris Iris Kaempferi 


{ kighteen strona plants, three each of the six varieties 


named 

















, representing six distinct colors or combinations 
ot colors. SS 


b° rictt¢es 

Mr. Fell Pyramid Crystal 

Orion Chameleon Gold Bound 
All the colors of the rainbow seem to have been gathered 

together m the most fascinating combinations in this group of 





the Iris family 
lris Germanica; 


German lris Fleur de Lis 


Kitahteen strona f lants, three each of the six varieties 
t imed., $5 

















| Irictiws 
Beauty Pallida dalmatica Bridesmaid 
Gertrude Honorabilis Pres. Thiers 


This group offers the widest range of color from pure white 
to all shades of mauve and from blue to dark purple 
Illustrated folder describing these and other collections sent 


on request. For general nursery stock, ask for our complete 
catalogue 


Outpost Nurseries 


DANBURY ROAD, 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 
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moving picture houses, some of the 
prize-winning pictures. These show 
that Butte is no longer barren of vege- 
tation as in the days of the sulphur 
fumes, before the smelters were moved 
away. The chief accomplishment of 
the garden club has been filling sixteen 
porch boxes for the Community House 
and the landscaping and planting of the 
grounds of the Butte Tourist Park 
Camp, forty trees being planted, mostly 
on Memorial Day, honoring heroes of 
the World War. The chief plan of the 
club is the further planting on the 
campus of the School of Mines, where 
trees and vines have already been 
placed, with the assistance of Dr. 
Craven and the students, Manager J 
R. Wharton of the Columbia Gardens 
donating the trees. Among those who 
lectured for the Club were Dr. Kirk- 
wood of the University of Montana, 
who told of “Native Trees and Flowers 
of Montana”, Mr. Kitridge of the For- 
est Service who used an “Exhibit of 
Trees” to illustrate his talk, Mr. Victor 
Siegel who spoke on “Trees, Parks, and 
Suburban Gardens”, Mr. C. F. Dallman 
who demonstrated “Proper Pruning of 
Trees”, and Mrs. Higgins who lectured 
about “Art in the Garden” and “Plan- 
ning the Home Grounds”, using slides 


MORE ABOUT 


and photographs. In a talk on the 
“Feasibility of Transplanting Wild 
Country Growth to the City Grounds”, 
Deputy-Forester William Baldwin dis- 
cussed numerous trees and shrubs, sug- 
gesting that wild roses be used for 
hedges, and for a mixed border hedge 
that a combination of mahogany, 
rabbit-bush, snowberry and sagebrush 
be tried. Members of the garden club 
successful in specialties are Mr. Victor 
Siegal, professional gardener at the 
Columbia Gardens, who grows excep- 
tionally fine pansies at the altitude of 
6200’, Mr. G. A. Free with a new 
variety of garden pea and a double 
calliopsis, and Miss Ethel Brinck who 
has perfected an “eyeless potato”. 
Giant sweet peas have been grown by 
Mrs. Moroney, Mrs. Harris and Mrs. 
Bell, while Mrs. Higgins’ cosmos are 
414" to 5%" in diameter, and the asters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Norris are sometimes 
5” across. Mrs. Norris, Mrs. Bell and 
Mrs. Higgins have written extensively 
on horticultural and related subjects for 
publication, also have done practical 
garden designing. Mrs. L. P. Keefe 
has made a successful rock garden of 
an unusual type. 
ELLEN PAINTER CUNNINGHAM 


THE GARDEN 


BETWEEN WALLS 


N THE February issue we had the 
pleasure of publishing the letter of 
Charles Chapin, life-termer in Sing 
Sing, regarding the garden he made 
from plants sent him by flower lovers. 
This letter has attracted wide attention. 
Apropos of it, we suggested that in 
long term prisons the lifers be per- 
mitted to take care of the grounds and 


| raise flowers. On reading this a garden 


club in Florida started working toward 
this end in the local prison. 

Besides making a perennial border 
489° long, Mr. Chapin plans to make 
a rose garden at Sing Sing with the co- 
operation of Warden Lawes. Members 
of the American Rose Society have al- 
ready contributed sufficient plants to 
fill the quota. One bed was taken 
in the name of the Flushing Garden 
Club of Flushing, L. I. 

Mr Chapin’s first letter read— 

“It seems as if I am always to make 
excuses to those I owe letters to; this 
time it is neuritis, that has so crippled 
my right arm that even typing is painful. 
I have rubbed nearly a gallon of Sloan’s 
into it and put on red hot poultices of 
antiphlogistin and flaxseed, and I have 
read Coué, but medication and repeat- 
ing ‘ca passe, ¢a passe’ haven't helped. 
It is like toothache, only one can have 
a rebellious tooth extracted, but is timid 
about having his arm cut off. Coué’s 
autosuggestion, like Mother Eddy’s 
‘Science and Health’, will cure when, 
as I once heard a hotel chambermaid 
put it, ‘you ain’t got what you've got,’ 
but my neuritis is no imaginary ail- 
ment. Some days it pains so that I 
am sorely tempted to try amputation, 
though I so far have been able to 
restrain the impulse to surrender my- 
self to our accommodating surgeon. 
Don’t ever get neuritis, Mr. Wright, or 
you'll lose your angelic disposition. 

“IT am cheerfully undergoing torture 
now to express my gratitude for your 
kind words about our prison flower 
garden in February House & Garden, 
although if I had thought that my 
hastily written letter to you was to be 
given such widespread publicity I'd 


have tried to write something more 
worthy of the valuable space you gave 
to it. 

“Your suggestion about getting up 
clubs to supply planting material for 
gardens in other prisons is excellent, as 
is the one about having prisoners under- 
going life sentences assigned to the gar- 
dening, and it might work out if all 
Wardens were as progressive and broad- 
minded as our Major Lawes, but I very 
much doubt if there is another like him 
I have asked some of my friends who 
have had a more diversified prison ex- 
perience than I, if other prisons they 
had ‘done time’ in had flower gardens, 
and what they tell me is not encourag- 
ing to your plan. One told of a new 
Warden who tore up flower beds and 
planted them with cabbages, and chop- 
ped down all of the shade trees to give 
the cabbage plants more sun. 

“Let me tell you something more 
cheerful, a bit of news that is filling my 
heart with gratitude. Remember my 
telling you in previous letter that I have 
laid out a rather ambitious rose garden, 
and although I didn’t know where the 
bushes to put in the beds were to come 
from, my faith that they would come 
from some source was such that I could 
almost vision the garden gorgeous with 
bloom? Well, letters irom Mr. McFar- 
land of the American Rose Society give 
assurance that as many plantings as I 
have space for will be sent me early in 
the spring, and what is particularly 
gratifying is that the contribution is a 
spontaneous offering, unsolicited by 
myself or my friends. I am now hop- 
ing that my ‘Invisible Helpers’ will 
put me in touch with a philanthropist 
who is overstocked with bone meal. 

“T am looking forward to your 
promised visit, for I am sure that it 
will be a genuine pleasure to meet an 
editor who can write about our prison 
flower garden without rehearsing the 
details of the distressing act that placed 
me here. With all good wishes.” 

To this Mr. Wright replied asking 
how much bone meal was required, and 

(Continued on page 174) 
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THE “DREER DOZEN” | 


Hardy Everblooming Hybrid-Tea Roses 


HIS collection consists of well-tried varieties, including three 

of our recent American introductions, Mrs. William C. Egan, 
Rose Marie and William F. Dreer. The best selection of twelve 
varieties either for garden decoration or to supply an abundance 
of choice tlowers to cut throughout the summer and fall. All are 
delightfully fragrant. 


CAROLINE TESTOUT. The rose that has MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT (The Daily 


given Portland, Oregon, the name ‘‘The Rose Mail Rose Buds coral-red, shaded yellow 
City’’. A bright satiny-rose, free and at the base The medium-sized open flowers 
fragrant are semi-double of a superb coral-red, 
DUCHESS oF WELLINGTON. Intense shaded with yellow and rosy scarlet, passing 
saffron-yellow, stained deep crimson, par to shrimp-red 4 
ticularly beautiful in bud form LADY URSULA. A remarkably strong 
HOOSIER BEAUTY. Beautiful, well shaped grower, in a distinct shade of flesh-pink, tea 


buds and large full flowers of an intense, scented, 


dazzling crimson-scarlet MRS. WILLIAM C. EGAN. Two-tone pink, 
KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA. &plen- the reverse of the petals a boft light pink, 


didly formed flowers and buds on long stems 
Soft pearly-white with just a tint of lemon the base of the petals; an exceptionally 
in the centre ; ally 


the interior deep flesh with a golden line at 
| 
free bloomer $1.50 each | 
| 
| 
| 





ROLLAGWEY SOMANY. lever, SS gen BABIANOE. An ideal eddies. ven 
double and more intense in color than the 
old favorite Killarney, a rich glowing rosy- of a bright cerise-red. 
New, , dmericon carmine ROSE MARIE. Wonderfully free flowering, 
vh > , se oO s yl > ’ se-D +} 
Pig 2 dang Fs I gan LOS ANGELES. One of the finest roses see ee — 
yet introduced, flowers of a luminous flame- WILLIAM F. DREER. Exquisite in its deli 
Price: Except where roted, $1.00 each; $12.00 per dozen; $90.00 per 100 pink, toned with coral and shaded with trans- cate coloring A soft, silvery, sheil-pink, 
25 or more supplied at 100 rate. Or we will supply one each of the Dreer lucent golil at the base of the petals Buds the base of the petals of a rich golden-yellow 
Dozen Roses as named above for $12.00 All extra strong two-year-old long and pointed expanding into flowers of which at certain stages gives a golden suf - 
| plants, specially prepared to give immediate results. mammoth proportions; very fragrant fusion to the entire flower. $1.50 each 





DREE ‘ 1 Besides illustrating Roses for every purpose, it is the best guide for your Garden. Its articles for planting and 
caring for Flowers and Vegetables were written by experts. The varieties listed are dependable in quality and 
. A RDEN BOOK germination. Free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HARDY PLANTS 


in quantity of 
unusual quality 


AST summer was the most favorable summer for 
the growing of hardy plants in the open fields we 
have ever experienced in the history of our business. | 





Due to these unusual weather conditions we were able to 
produce about 1'4 million more plants than we did the year 
before. The same good results were obtained in growing | 
our Gladioli. 


In view of these facts we want to pass on to our customers 
a share of our good fortune in the following manner. 


For each $10.00 worth of Hardy Plants ordered from our 
spring catalogue you may select $2.00 worth of Gladioli 
Primulinus, free of charge from our Gladioli list enclosed 
with our plant catalogue. This offer is good for as long as 
our Gladioli Primulinus hold out. 








Furthermore, we guarantee, that each and every plant and 
bulb we send out is true to name, of the highest quality 
and a strong field grown clump or root, and if upon receipt 
they are not what you expect them to be, do not have to be 
paid for. 





The grace and beauty of King greenhouses will add to the 
charm and attractiveness of your garden. We shall be pleased 








0 1923 Hardy Plant Catalo, is now ready. May we send y ? 
- a: Ait Saat wel a age ee ee | _ to offer suggestions or submit complete plans and specifications. 
- | The above greenhouse is on the estate of Mr. L. H. Gardner, 
Wayside Gardens . Bufalo, N.Y 
: me KING CONSTRUCTION GOMPANY 
Mentor, Ohio j GENERAL OFFICES, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 

NEW YORK CITY . PHILADELPHIA BOSTON, MASS. SCRANTON, PA, 

‘ 56 Wer 45ru sr., 15TH AND MARKET 8TS., BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., 807 BN, IRVING AVE., P 
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GREEN PEAS from June till August! 








this collection of 


and they will mature in the 


1 Sehling's Podiores Extra. Early 


Long Season 
Collection of Peas | 12 Ibs. 


Ne garden is too amall for peas 








Ne. 1 Behling's Marvelous new Dahlia No 
ZinsiasTrve aristocratea 6 to 7 
inches across like huge Decorative 
Drahilas Marvelous blendings of 
pastel colors, rich mixture pat Ok No 
No. 2--Sebling’s New Visearia ‘‘Leyalty” 
flowers resembling tn miniature the 
wild single rose, of a beautiful rich 
cornflower blue plants & in. high 
bushy and Itterally covered with ‘ 
flowers ile that the leaves S 
cannot be seen; pkt. S0e 
N Behling's New Visearta “tane 
conce”” pure whit forming a@ lovely 
contrast with Loyalty pat. Oe 
No. 4-The Wonderful Blue Lace Flower 
(Queen Anne's Kiiue Lace Finely 
leet flower of an exouleite§ Diwe 
shade borve on long steme; pat. | 
N New Gingle Star Cactus Oahlia No 
Stella” temarkably attractive 
like «@ etarfich in shape, beautiful 
tints, Tne long stems pat Oe 
Neo 6-—-New Bedding Petunia Viclet Queen 
A rare gem! A real deep velvety Ne 
violet biue, Dbieoma an freely aa 
a Morn Biooms throughout the 


6 choice 


order 
steady procession of big mouth-watering crops from about 


2 Ibs. each of all six varieties, 
in all 


win me pat. 
| lings Seeds ‘New York City 
Our “Book for Garden Lovers” Free with any order or 25c. separately 





Do You Know This Secret? 


A bountiful succession of this toothsome delicacy 
is yours if you follow these simple directions 


Plant 


this Spring, just as soon as the frost is out of the ground 


varieties all at once 


named—producing a 


June 20th till late in August. 

The reason for this is evident Peas must develop their roots 
in cool weather and so are able to supply sufhcient moisture to leaf, 
flower and pod, as they rapidly multiply under the summer sun. 
On the other hand late planted peas are almost always a disappoint- 
ment, as every experienced gardener has reason to know. 


Here are varietics 


Dwarf Champion 


2% feet T eevttiest Tea ¢ 2% feet An enormous cropper 
lara well a ~~ penta tread pods, very sweet Peas 
Gradus, or Prosperity tmareved Telephone 
feet A earl fine Ww ] et Enormous pods, filled with 
of delicliows favor eas of the finest quality 
Suttons Excelsior Heroine 
1% fee The moat pF | feet Pods are large, deep green 
twarf metium ear wrinkle ! somewhat curved tender leas of 
vew avert jualit 
Ss ] ‘. Tb. each of all 6 varieties 
pecia 3 tbs. in all $1.75 Free — delivery 
. within 300 miles 
Offer | 1 Ib. each of all six varieties, a Mw O«.: be 
} 6 Ibs. in all $2.75 yond, add 5 cents 


per lb. fer post- 
age 
$5.00 


ineure yourself a real treat by ordering today. 
Schling’s Novelty Collection for 1923 a $6.25 value for $5.00 


Here ia something you must have tn your flower garden. 


New Bedding Petunia Purple Queen. 


Exquisite, rich, clear purple, over 
lald with a velvety sheen An en 
tirely new color; -pkt. S0e 


Cynoglessum Heavenly Blue. A 
gem for your blue garden, 18 inches 
high, bushy, just one masse of lovely, 
brilliant blue forget -me-not-like 
flowers from May until frost; pkt. 5c 


rare 


Clarkia Deuble Ruby King. Rich 
ruby red flowere resembling apple 
biossoma, thickly studded along the 
atem Exquisite for cutting and bed- 
ding; pkt. Sle 
New French Double Marigold 
“Dawn.’ Flowers of perfect shape 
resembling the most perfect Double 
Pompom Dahlia; pkt. Tk 
Gazania Splendens Grand ifiora. 
Beautiful, dalay -like, 2% inches 
diameter, long stems, loveliest colors, 
cream terra -cotta, sunset, ete. ; 

pkt. T5e 


New Lilliput Peppy. A 
only 12 inches high, 
bloom, lovely 


sensation, 
constantly in 
daybreak pink; 
pkt 25 


26 West 59th St 
New York City 
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House & Garden 


More About the Garden Between Walls 


(Continued from page 172) 


offering to have his associates on House 
& Garden send it. Mr. Chapin’s reply 
to this offer comes as an assurance of 
his good faith. 

“Your offer to send me some bone 
meal was a stab in the conscience that 
has set me to wondering if my en- 
thusiasm for garden making isn’t turn- 
ing me into a ‘Panhandle Pete’. Truth- 
fully, though, nothing was more remote 
from my thoughts, when in my previous 
letter I wrote that I'd ask my ‘Invisible 
Helpers’ to put me in touch with a 
philanthropist who was overstocked 
with bone meal. I know that all of 
those roses that are soon to be here will 
have to be generously fed, and having 
exhausted all of the rotted cow manure 
in the neighborhood I am rather up 
against the problem of a substitute fer- 
tilizer. A near-by rose specialist teils 
me that he considers bone meal the best 
of all fertilizers for roses and so I am 
puzzling my brains as to how I am to 
get it. Never having so much as heard 
of bone meal until I took up gardening 
a few months ago, I am unacquainted 
of the magnates who either 
manufacture or deal in the commodity. 
I know it is frightfully expensive, for 
the few bags of it I purchased last sum- 
mer cost me twice as much as my 
sugar did and put such a dent in my 
funds that I almost feared that I 
would have to abandon my much 
beloved pipe, or perhaps be driven to 
smoking alfalfa or dried mullen leaf. 
Did you smoke mullen leaf about the 
time your school days began? I did, 
and the taste of the horrid stuff lingers 
reminiscently with me to this day. No, 
please don’t you go to the trouble of 
sending bone meal. I have such im- 
plicit faith in the ‘Invisible Helpers’ I 
have mentioned that I am almost con- 
fident that the fertilizer I am in need 
of will get here ahead of the roses. 

“I wonder if you love roses as much 
as I do. I have some very lovely ones 
blooming in the greenhouse, varieties 
that were not known to me until a few 
months riscilla’ and ‘Pilgrim’ 
among them. Being somewhat old- 
fashioned and recalling the favorite in 
my mother’s garden, I wanted American 
Beauties, but what Mr. Pierson told me 
a few days ago about that highly prized 
rose checked my ambition to specialize 
with it. He was speaking of his in- 
ability to grow sufficient roses in the 
dull winter months to fill his orders and 
astounded me with the statement, born 
of long years of experience, that out 
of 50,000 American Beauty bushes he 
would think himself lucky if he could 
cut, in January and February, fifty 
roses a day. One rose, the daily 
harvest from a thousand bushes! Now 
I understand why I once had to pay 
as high as $50 a dozen for American 
Beauties at Christmas time. Mr. Pier- 
son also told me that every American 
Beauty he is cutting now cost him 
$3 to raise. I have since read of other 
varieties that in the summer time yield 
a hundred roses at a time, and I am 
thinking it is such that will make our 
rose garden look like the one in my 
dreams. A rose bush with a hundred 
blooms on it would look like a million 
dollars to my famished, rose hungry 
eyes. But a thousand bushes and a 
single rose a day, oh, oh! 

“Mr. Pierson has sent another book 
for my gardening library—Fritz Bahr’s 
‘Commercial Floriculture.’ A splendid 
text book even for an amateur, don’t 
you think? I wonder how one human 
brain can ever contain so much infor- 
mation. I am devoting all of the time 
that I can to studying the contents of 
the book, but I calculate that I will 
have to live at least a thousand years 
to thoroughly learn a very small part 
of what Mr. Bahr knows about the 





cultivation of flowers. 

“I hope you will enjoy your trip to 
the land of azaleas and Bull Durham 
and that you will not find the inquisi- 
tive women of the garden clubs as em- 
barrassing as you anticipate. I agree 
with you that women know a powerful 
lot about gardening. I'd almost give 
my most treasured possession, Don, my 
pet canary and pal, to possess the knowl- 
edge of flowers that women like Mrs. 
King and Mrs. Ely so entertainingly 
put in their books, and the mention of 
gardening books reminds me to tell you 
that your own book is one of the very 
best I have yet seen. Remember the 
article in it that tells of an invisible 
presence in a flower garden? I often 
have ‘felt’ that presence both in the 
garden and in the greenhouse. A devout 
Catholic friend of mine would say it is 
a visitation of Saint Therese, ‘The 
Little Flower’. I haven’t attempted to 
explain it, even to myself. 

“The best of everything to you, Mr. 
Wright, and to your fine magazine. You 
are doing a great work.” 

After receiving this letter Mr. Wright 
accepted the suggestion of J. Horace 
McFarland, of the American Rose 
Society, to act as “switchboard” for 
rose contributions. His letter to Mr. 
Chapin brought the following reply: 

“Splendid idea that of Mr. McFar- 
land, you acting in the capacity of 
clearing house for the contributions of 
American Rose Society members to our 
rose garden, and splendid of you to 
consent to burden yourself with the 
work it will involve. In the same mail 
I received an inquiry from Frederick 
L. Atkins, of Bobbink & Atkins, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., asking how many bushes 
are needed to complete our garden. I 
hardly know how to reply to him, or to 
vou, for the liberality of American 
horticulturists in contributing more than 
6,000 spring flowering bulbs has ren- 
dered my mind incapable of even think- 
ing in dozens. 

“When I read a description of a very 
beautiful rose garden in your magazine 
that had 400, I thought what a magnifi- 
cent showing 400 bushes would make, 
but in the development of the plot War- 
den Lawes assigned to me, I found that 
I could easily plant more than twice 
that number—if I could obtain the 
bushes. In my layout there are ten beds 
for hybrid teas, eight beds with space 
for 48 bushes each and two beds with 
space for about 80 bushes each. The 
beds designed for hybrid perpetuals will 
hold about 100, and I could plant to 
good advantage several hundred Poly- 
anthas as edgings for the rose beds, at 
least 50 Climbers, and probably 50 
Rugosas. 

“This must read to you like the mad 
raving of an opium using enthusiast, and 
it will bring a doubt in your mind as to 
whether it is possible for convict gar- 
deners to properly care for the large 
number of roses that my ambitious 
dreams inspire, but please remember 
that I am personally at work in the 
garden or greenhouse every day, Sun- 
day included, from 5 a. m. until 
10 p. m., that I devote my entire time 
with unflagging energy to the work, and 
that our warden assigns as many in- 
mate helpers as there is need of. Be- 
sides a regular staff of helpers, carefully 
chosen, I can have twenty or thirty 
extra diggers and weeders at almost a 
moment’s notice. We have what is 
called a Reception Company, which is 
composed of new recruits and who are 
isolated from other inmates for two 


weeks after their entrance into prison. 
Ordinarily these men would be kept 
locked in their cells for the two weeks 
they are undergoing observation and 
classification, so you can imagine what 
(Continued on page 176) 
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You Could Be Picking Ripe 
Fruit Now If You Had 
Built That Greenhouse 


If you had last summer built that greenhouse, you have so long been thinking 
about, you could be picking tomatoes and strawberries now 

Meaty honey-hearted strawberries; and tomatoes that in their thin-skinned 
deliciousness, cease to be a vegetable and become a fruit. 

Strawberries, tomatoes and butter beans, crackly crisp lettuce, and always no 
end of flowers from violets to orchids, are just a few of the pleasurable satis 
factions you can have from your own greenhouse. 


Furthermore, you can have an abundance of good husky vegetable and flower 
plants all ready for early setting out in the garden at a time when your neigh 
bor will be only just planting seeds. 


But don’t put off building your greenhouse until it’s too late, as you did last year, 
If you want roses for Thanksgiving, the house should be up and ready for 
planting, not a day later than July Ist. 

This house shown, is 25 feet wide and 75 feet long. Why not send for one of 
us to come and talk over with you the question of size, location, price and so on? 
To our printed matter you are most welcome. 


&. Fyurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
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The Azaleas of 
Old Japan 


for your Garden! 


HE spirit of old Japan still lives in its Gardens. 

And the keynote of these charmingly exotic spots— 
breathing the fascinating mysteries of the ancient East— 
is the bright, striking, yet delicately hued AZALEA. 
We cannot all live in the colorful Orient. There is 
little of the exotic in the lives of most of us. But you can, 
however, brighten the gray monotone of native surround- 
ings, by adding to YOUR GARDEN the vivid touch of 
oriental splendor—the picturesque charm and sentimental 
atmosphere of Old Japan itself—as brought to life in our 


Azaleas of Old Japan 


Large, bushy, shapely plants that bloom in late May and whose pro- 
fuse blossoms are an almost indescribably delicate hue of flaming, 
pinkish red! 


aes | 


iendly Tree 


How full of character is the Evergreen! 


Its sturdy, changeless beauty typifies the faith of a 
loyal friend. With abiding constancy it beautifies 
the place, giving a gracious air of welcome unaf- 
fected by change of time or season. Consult your 
landscape architect, nurseryman or florist for 


Hill's Evergreens 


This means that you will get the perfected types of over 60 
years’ experience and enthusiasm in the scientific selection 
and culture of Evergreens. 

Get our 72-page catalog now ready—you will find prices for 
1923 the lowest in years. And the stock is cuneguceslip choice 
and ample—America’s largest collection. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Evergreen Specialists for over 69 years 
31 Cedar Street DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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$4. each. Five for $19. Ten for $35. F. O. B. Framingham. Special 
prices on larger quantities. Carefully packed and shipped with the 
soil in which they are grown. 


Order NOW for prompt delivery of these beautiful plants in April 
and early May. Remittance must accompany order 


WYMAN'S 
Framingham ‘Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Home owners needing advice should have a copy of our handsome Book, “‘Beautiful 
Home Surroundings.”’ Sent FREE on request anywhere cast of the Mississippi 
and North of the Potomac. Elsewhere on receipt of $1 
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SELECTED DWARF EVERGREENS 


For Porch or Foundation Pl: anting 


ort- 
first 
you 


tion 


low 


" ; S oho Viv > te | « tt 
vyen $2.75 Ea 

wf ( » Achar View Veit :s Blue Plume ¢ ypres 
fs | ft. $2.75 Ea 
’ B I i Ju ef ft 
\ \ , ‘ Fa 
0) t Arbor Vitae 2 ft 

( Mle f tt , 

$2.00 Ea 

| Branche Cypress 
{ lu ‘ t tt ' Fa 
; Ka Dwarf Mueho Pine 15-18 om 
Pitzer’s Juniper ft $2.75 Ea 

$2 Ea $28.2 

For 1(12 ef each) $26.00 
BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS (Tall Growing) 
For the Lawn 

a \ pruce $4.00 Ea Bothan Pine $3.25 Fa 
Austrian Pine ) ka Red Pine 2.75 Ea 
t ine I White Spruce 3.50 Ea 
Douglas | ba Pyramida Spruce 3.7 Ea 
Ventch's rir ‘ ) ka Silver Fir 4.50 Ea 
Norway pruce ka japanese Pine Ea 

$41.75 


All selected specimens 3 to 4 it. high 


EXQUISITE EVERGREEN AZALEAS 


For 12 (1 of eac h) $38.00 


AMOENA (vivid crimson) and HINODIGIRI (bright pink). Plants 


ready to bloom—12 to 18 inches high. 
$30.00 per dozen 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


A per collection which will give bloom all season 


$2.75 each. 


10 Peonies $5.50 ,10 German Iris $2.00 
) Oriental } pies 00'10 Hardy Aster » 00 
»P « A 00 Hollyhocks ) 

Foxy ) Blanket Flower 0 
arkepur 00 ) Sweet Williatr 2.00 
10 Japan Iris « OU ) Canterbury Bells » 00 


For 120 (10 of each) $24.00 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Selected to give flowers all season 


Dow \W t Deutzia Large Flowered Deutzia 

(7) Shrul Golden Bell 

(rol Ba log wood Large Flowered Hydrangea 
strawberry hru Rose of Sharon 

Button Bush Persian Lila 


Red Branched Dogwood 
Extra heavy, 3 to 4 ft. shrubs. 


$65.00 per hundred (Assorted) 
DWARF FLOWERING TREES 


4 to 6 ft. high, for lawn planting 
Flowering Dogwood (White) Flowering 


Sweet Syringa 


$7.50 per dozen (1 of each) 


Silver Bell (W hite) 


g Fa $1.75 Ea, 
Flowering Peach ( Double Red) Flowering Purple Leaved Plum 
$) Ea CW hite $1.50 Ea. 
Flowering English Hawthort Flowering Oxydendron ‘(Sorrell) 
(Pink) 7+ Fa Tree (Wht) $2.25 Ea 
Flowering Crab Apple (Delicate | Flowering Japanese Tree Lilac 
Pink) $1.7 ba CW hite) $1 50 Ea. 
Flowering Yellow Wood (Whit Flowering Japanese Cherry 
$2.50 Ea (Pink) .. $2.75 Ea. 
$18.00 
For 10 (1 of each) $16.00 
STANDARD FRUIT TREES 
Special Collection, 6 to 7 ft. high, for garden planting 
BRakiwin Apple $1.50 Fa.) Early Richmond Cherry $2.00 Ea. 
Spitrenburg Apple l Fa. | Champion Peach 1.00 Ea, 
Winesap Apple 1.50 Ea.| Crawford Early Peach. 1.00 Ea, 
Hartlett Pear | ’ Fa Flberta Peach 1.00 Ea. 
Sheldon Pear 1 ) Fa Burbank Plum 1.75 Ea, 
Duchess Pear 1.50 Fa. | W ickeon Plum 1.75 Ea, 
(ov Wood Cherry 4 ) Fa Abundance Plun 1.75 Ea, 
Napoleon Cherry ka $23.25 ‘. 


For 15(1 each) $20.00 
DWARF FRUIT TREES 


4 ve 5 feet high— take half the room of standard sizes and fruit sooner 


Raldwin Apple Beurt Anjou Apple 
Delicious Apple Sheldon Pear 

Fall Pippin Apple Vermont Beauty Pear 
Northerr Spy \pple { lapy s Favorite Pear 


Spitrenburys Apple 
Early Harvest Apple 
$1.50 each. 


Rartlett Pear 
Duchess Pear 


For 12 (1 of each) $16.00 
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(Continued from page 174) 


cheerful helpers they make when they 
ure brought into the open and permit- 
ted to exercise for several hours with 
shovels, spades and hoes, and in this 
way it is possible to get a lot of the 
heavier work done without encroach- 
ing on the time of the regular helpers, 
allowing them to pursue the work that 
only men of experience can be trusted 
with. 

“Most of the planting, spraying, and 
watering I try to do myself, largely 
because I have much greater freedom 
and a greater number of hours to work 
in, besides which I personally super- 
vise the work of the others. I intend 
making the rose garden my special 
hobby and will assign myself personal 
charge of the roses, so please feel as- 
sured that I will take the best possible 
care of all the plantings that pass 
through your clearing house, whether 
the number be 500 or 1,000. I already 
have 100 hybrid teas and 50 polyanthus 
on the benches in the greenhouse. My 
original intention was to transplant the 
greenhouse roses to the garden in the 
spring, but Mr. Pierson advises holding 
them in the greenhouse for cut flowers 
that can go to the Hospital, the Chapel, 
ind the Death House, growing the 
garden roses for ornament. Do you 
ipprove ? 

“Please do not be dismayed by the 
magnitude of my dream rose garden or 
imagine that I contemplate that the 
American Rose Society will contribute 
the large number of plantings I have 
indicated. I shall be grateful for as 
many or as few as they may care to 
Whatever the numbers I will give 
them devoted care, and I'll make my 
garment with the cloth I have, meaning 
that I'll make the most of the plant- 
ings that are contributed and if there 
are not enough to fill all of the space 
I have laid out, I'll grow grass in the 
empty beds until more roses come in 
following plant seasons. 

“Now that I have bared my soul to 
you as to the number of roses I 
would like to grow, won’t you, please, 
give me the benefit of your riper ex- 
perience and indicate the size of rose 
garden and number of plantings you 
think would be appropriate for a place 
like this, and when you can, will you 
kindly indicate the number of plantings 
that are likely to be contributed ? 

“When contributions of bulbs began 
to come I got excited over the prospect 
of receiving 1,000, yet before the plant- 
ing season was over I had planted more 
than 6,000, perhaps considerably more, 
for they came so fast I lost count. 

“As to duplication, I cannot think it 
will make any difference whether I have 
ten or a hundred of any one variety. 
All roses are beautiful. Mr. Pierson 
sent me 25 each of four varieties in 
his first contribution, while the Ameri- 
can Rose & Plant Company of Spring- 
field, Ohio, sent ten each of ten 
varieties. The fifty polyanthus are all 
of one kind—Cecile Brunner. 

“I wish you could see how splendidly 
the roses in the greenhouse are grow- 
ing. The first few months I kept them 
disbudded to strengthen the stock, but 
now the blooms are coming and very 
beautiful they are. I could wish for 


nothing more beautiful than Columbia, 
Priscilla, Pilgrim and Sylvia, all of 
which are now in bloom. 

“In the garden I am massing pinks, 
reds, yellows, and whites, one color to 
a bed, but not caring if there are two 
varieties of pink or ten varieties of pink 
in a bed. So please do not let us con- 
cern ourselves to any great extent about 
duplication. I can classify and group 
as the plants arrive, just as I did with 
the perennials, the iris, the peonies, and 
the spring bulbs.’ 

“By the way my ‘Invisible Helpers’ 
were prompt in responding to my 
appeal for bone meal, for a letter from 
Henry A. Dreer of Philadelphia in- 
forms me that he is shipping several 
hundred pounds, ordered sent to me by 
a garden club of that city. I think I 
can easily guess who was chosen by 
the ‘I. H.’s’ to make known my needs. 
Thank you, ever so much. Mr. Eisele, 
President of the Dreer seed house, sent 
a personal letter to say he had read my 
letter in House & Garden and it 
interested him so much that he was 
sending me his annual catalogue, with 
a request that I go through it, pick out 
what I wish and give him the oppor- 
tunity of contributing. I have been 
looking through his catalogue this eve- 
ning and there is so much in it I covet 
that I know that I shall not be able to 
use proper restraint in responding to 
his generous offer. It is like inviting a 
beggar into Tiffany’s and telling him 
to help himself. 

“No, I haven’t your ‘Truly Rural’, 
but I'll be glad to possess a copy. I 
notice Doubleday, Page have just got- 
ten out a new book by F. F. Rockwell, 
‘Gardening Under Glass’, and I am 
tempted to send for it, but as I have 
not always been fortunate in selecting 
gardening books by their titles may I 
ask your opinion of it? I’ve got ‘Plant 
Culture’, by Oliver, ‘Greenhouse Man- 
agement’, by Taft, ‘Commercial Flori- 
culture’, by Bahr and ‘The Complete 
Garden’, by Taylor, all excellent, in- 
spirational and instructive. 

“IT never plant anything without con- 
sulting one or all of these books, and 
every night I take one of them to bed 
with me, for in the new quarters where 
I now sleep there are no restrictions 
as to when lights must be extinguished. 
Often I read half of the night and do 
not put out the light until my clock 
warns me that 5 o'clock, my getting up 
time, will soon have me out of bed 
with no sleep. Sleeping seems a waste 
of precious hours when one has work 
to do, seems that way even to a lifer 
in prison. 

“IT haven’t attempted to reply to your 
request for suggestions as to how the 
clearing house for rose contributions 
shall be handled, for you know so much 
more about it than I do that any sug- 
gestion of mine would be an imperti- 
nence. Just handle it the way you 
think it should be done and I'll do my 
share after the plantings come, much 
of it in advance, for I'll have the plant- 
ing spaces well fertilized and in readi- 
ness to receive the bushes. 

“My very best wishes to you, always, 
and please understand how much your 
kindness to me is appreciated.” 
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Excelsior Landscape Specialties 
Trellis, Flower Bed Guard, Lawn 
Border, Arches and Fences 
Improve the appearance and efficiency of your grounds. Wick- 
wire Spencer manufactures all kinds of high grade wire products 
for the support and protection of your plants, vines, shrubs, etc. 
These fence and trellis specialties are made with the famous 
Excelsior Clamp Construction, galvanized after assembling, which 


means permanent strength and lasting good looks. 


Write us your requirements and we will be glad <o furnish you 
with catalogues and suggestions for your own problems. 


WICKWIRE 
Se eo ER 
mee, Be 
CORPORATION 


41 East 42nd St., New York 





WORCESTER BUFFALO DETROIT 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














Spring Fever 


KE you blessed with the age-old desire to commune 


l with Mother Nature at this season, letting care fall 
from your shoulders in the delightful pursuit of garden- 
ing f 


If you are the proud possessor of a garden, will you 
take pride in having it the earliest to burst into Spring 
bloom, unfolding from its bosom hundreds of the choic- 
est Spring flowers? 

l‘oremost among these should be the radiant little 
“bunch primroses” or Polyanthus. Natives of England, 
they are equally at home in our country where their pro- 
fuse blooms of yellow, red and white lend a melody of 
Spring color to every garden. 

If you have not had the pleasure of growing these 
beautiful spring subjects before, do not deny yourself 
the opportunity now. 

We offer five different varieties of Polyanthus as well 
as 30 distinct varieties of their cousins, the Primulas. 

The most remarkable collection of Rock Plants and 
hardy perennials to be found this side of Europe is at 
your disposal in our new and distinctive catalog. 

To insure this catalog reaching the true garden lover 


we are making a small charge of twenty-five cents which 
will be refunded with the first order 


WOLCOTT NURSERIES 


Designers & Builders 
Alpine Gardens, Herbaceous Borders, Landscapes 


Clinton Road Jackson, Michigan 
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It Is Not Too Early 
to make arrangements for the planting you intend 
doing this spring. We have a large stock of hardy 
New England grown evergreens, trees, shrub 
and perennials from which to select plants that will 
fill your requirements. If you are looking for well- 
grown plants dug and shipped properly, we know 
that we can serve you to your satisiaction. Ac py 
of our “1923 Handbook” will be mailed upon request, 


She Bay State Nurseries 


W.H. WYMAN & SON, Proprietors 


North Abington, / 
Mass. J Pa 
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| This Attractive 
| Lincoln Wren House 


$1.00 





| An Amazing Value 


Here is an unusually attractive bird house—that 
only wrens can use It looks like a miniature log 
cabin. It is made of wood, tinted a soft brown col- 
or that attracts the wren; and has a thatched, 


“ eatherproot root. 





Ihe song of the wren is melodious and flutelike— 
its amusing ways make it a favorite with everyone. 
It destroys large numbers of obnoxious insects; it 


never hesitates to attack dogs, cats, swallows, and 
| other birds when they near its habitation, But it is 
| astonishingly friendly to human beings. 
| Che Lincoln Wren House can only be inhabited by 
| the wren—and it is built to especially attract them. 
In appearance it is the equal of wren houses cost 
| ing five to seven dollars. And yet because we build 
| in tremendous quantities and ship knocked-down, 
| in a form that any child can quickly put together— 
we are able to sell this attractive bird house for 
| only $1.00—prepaid. (West of Denver and Cana- 
| da $1.25.) 
Here at rd | u should take adva 
| tage of! 
Attract wren they will liberally repay any attent 
rive then 
| Send $1 now for each Lincoln Wren H 1 want 
| lake ntage t} fer today 
If you t delighted—money back 


; n belo 
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John Lloyd Wright, Inc., 
oz N. Wells St., 


4 hic ayo, 


Print your = 5. 

name and Gentleme 
address euses | | 
plainly on ie owe, ft te. under 
this cou- + ee re 
pon—and | 
mail it in 

! NOW 
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NCOLN WAENHOUSE 


ANUPACTURED ev JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT we. CHICAGO 
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Amone the edible 

varieties is Lepiota 

procera, or Nara 
sol mushroom 


EDIBLE and POISONOUS MUSHROOMS 


URING the later summer months deceptive. 


a peculiar food supply makes its 
appearance in all of our many forests 
These are the 


and woodland regions 


edible mushrooms. This prolific growth, jority of the 


so bountifully provided by Nature, is 
condemned by general opinion as dan- 
gerous, and the excursionist 
greatest pleasure in decapitating these 


| gayly colored plants. 
Greater care should be taken of this only soluble 


almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of food; but this 
presupposes a familiarity 


| with these parasitic plants 


in order to distinguish the 
good from the bad. The 
blackening of a. silver 
spoon boiled with the 
mushrooms is not an in- 


dication of their character. 


| Such a 


to a resinous sub- 


discoloration re- 
sults from a process of 
decomposition by which 
hydrogen sulphide is liber- 
ated Fresh poisonous 
plants do not give this 
reaction 

Gnawed scars made by 
woodland creatures are not 
only found on_ edible 
mushrooms, but also on 
poisonous varieties. Even 
the color is not a distin- 
guishing mark, for 
many that are 
“poisonous in ap- 
pearance” are ex- 
ceptionally tasty. 
Then, too, the 
discoloration of 
the cut end is due 


stance and not to 
any toxic proper- 
ties Even the 
presence, or color, 
milky juice 
is not a_  deter- 
mining factor, 
Furthermore’ the 
odor and taste are 
only too olten 


ol a 


This is 
shown by the most dangerous Amaita 
species which are odorless. 

It has been discovered that the ma- 


most strikingly 


poisonous mushrooms can 


be freed from their fatal properties by 
simply extracting them in a solution of 


finds his salt and vinegar, then boiling them in 


so obtained. 





Amanito psis 
edible 


vagina 





Lycoperdon gematum is an edi- 


ble variety 


pure water, and discarding the solution 


But the poison is not 
in a vinegar solution, but 
also in oil and alcohol. 
In this case it does not 
disappear by boiling, but 
only after an addition of 
tannin. As a result of 
this action, extract of 
tannin such as obtained 
from oak bark, galls, qui- 
nine, etc. is given in cases 
of mushroom poisoning, 
the symptoms of which 
are felt after a lapse of 
four or five hours. 

Mushroom poisoning 
can only be prevented, by 
knowing the exact charac- 
ter of the different species 
collected. This is not at 
all difficult since many 
good colored reproduc- 
tions are available in al- 
most any book on this 
subject. It is not neces- 
sary to be diffi- 
dent in the iden- 
tification of these 
plants. The ma- 
jority of them 
are not poisonous. 
Collecting them 
with care and dis- 
crimination is all 
that is necessary, 
especially if all 
those are dis- 
carded which 
seem suspicious or 
have a disagree- 
able odor. But it 
is always best to 
make a final de- 
termination of the 





A common edible form is Cli- 


tocybe laccata 


Scleroderma 


vulgare, or puff 


balls, are edible 


























S Mor ITH and velvety as a parlor rug is the way you 
~ want your lawns—they can so easily mar or enhance 
the beauty of an artistic home. To keep them beautiful 
with a “4-Acre’” Power Lawn Mower is a_ pleasurable 
task—it’s so easily and quickly done. 
Beautiful Lawns With Less Labor 

The ‘‘4-Acre” cuts a clean swath 24 inches wide at the 
rate of four or five acres a day on less than 40 cents 
worth of fuel and oil. One man does the work of four 
or five men with hand mowers; economical on a half acre 
or forty It leaves more time for watering and otherwise 
beautifying the premises. 


Tie 4Acre” 
Power Lawn Mower 





is a quality product in every sense of the world. Specially 
designed motor, magneto ignition, air cooled, trouble- 
proof—mechanical provision for every requirement. Not 


too heavy to be serviceable and not too light to be durable. 
Many Mechanical Refinements 

Differential in wheel construction makes it steer easily 

in and out among flower beds, bushes, paths, etc. Can 


be sharpened without removing cutting reel and by its 
own power. Cuts on 30 degree incline 


Endorsed by enthusiastic owners and 
everywhere—A proven success. 
Write for 
Beautiful.” 


The Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. A, Racine, Wisconsin 


reputed gardeners 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Handsome _ [TIilustrated Catalogue “Lawns 














Distributors in all sections 
of the country 












Write for this 
_ FREE BOOK Toda 
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Keep Song Birds in Your Garden 


HE cheery song of robin, wren, blue bird, thrush and 

any others will make your garden more enjoyable. 

hese little feathered folk will create havoc in the ranks 

) f mosquitoes and other insect pests. Their bathing and drink- 

ng provide many hours of absorbing interest. Attract them 

and keep them in your garden with one of our Art Stone Bird 
3aths. 


The soft gray tone of the bird bath illustrated adds a de- 
lightful spot of contrast on your lawn and soon attracts 
liberal patronage from the desirable song birds. Stands 32 
inches high and bowl is 27 inches in diameter. Lasts for gener- 
ations. Prices and sizes $4.50 to $22.50. 





Send 10c in stamps for beautiful catalog G 
which describes bird baths, fountains, benches, 
and all kinds of garden furniture and orna- 
ments. All made of permanent Architectural 
Art Stone, beautifully designed and executed, 
reasonably priced. 


Architectural Decorating Company, 1600 S. Jefferson St., Chica 
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ROSES 


Our descriptive New Rose Catalog, profusely illustrated in 
color and black, is replete with the largest and most complete 
collection of Roses in America. All of our plants are two 
years old, low-budded and field-grown. We shall gladly mail 
a copy of this complete Rose Catalog to those who intend to 
plant Roses. 


In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything for the 
complete planting of every style of garden. 
LILACS 
EVERGREENS 


JAPANESE YEW 
HARDY AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS 
FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES 
BROAD LEAVED EVERGREENS 
AMERICAN AND JAPANESE HOLLY 
GIANT FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW 


The above are described and priced in our Illustrated 
General Catalog. When requesting Catalog, please state 
in what you are interested. 


Nurserymen & Florists 


Rutherford New Jersey 













































An Adaptable Plant! 


The Japanese Holly is a most agreeable plant, so 
pleasant and so amenable. It thrives in sun and 
shade, in the city, the country, and even near the sea- 
shore. As a specimen, or grouped with other broad- 
leaved Evergreens or Conifers, or as a hedge, its 
adaptability seems endless. You may care to let it 
grow naturally, or to shear it for a formal effect. Can 
be kept at any height desired up to 6 or 8 feet. 


Enjoy Japanese Holly on Your Own Lawn. 


Send $5.00 tor a fine, bushy specimen, 24 to 3 feet high, 


balled dnd burlapped, {.o.b. Morrisville. Quantity rates 
on application 


new, tllustrated informative 


4 j ; Uiter I ider 


Moons rseries 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is |] mile from Trenton, NA 


yf a 


Gives the 
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A Bird Bath will be a source 
of continual delight, enticing 
the birds to linger in your 
garden. The beauty of 
plants will be enhanced by 
interesting Vases and grace- 
ful Jars. 


Attractive designs may be 
selected from our collection 
of enduring Terra Cottas 
which also includes Benches, 
Fonts, Sun Dials, Gazing 
Globes and other charming 
decorative accessories forthe 
garden, sun room and house. 


A catalogue illustrating 300 


numbers will be sent upon 
receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


CALOWAY TERRACOTTA. 
3218 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Lactarin pi- 
peratus, an 
edible kind 


Edible 


and Poisonous 


House & Garden 





Mushrooms 


(Continued from page 178) 


exact species with the aid of good 
reproductions 

Never rely upon another person to 
do this for you 

Mushrooms should never be collected 
in the early morning hours when the 
dew is still heavy upon them. Damp- 
ness causes them to decay rapidly. 
Moreover, they should never be plucked 
but cut closely to the ground so that 
the underground growth, the real plant, 
will not be injured, as this develops new 
fruiting bodies. 

It is well known that many mush- 
rooms occur in certain localities, such 
as pastures, mossy woodlands, and 
grassy edges of the forests. Such re- 
stricted places are preferred by many 
edible mushrooms. Species which are 
gnawed or partly eaten by maggots, 
worms, insects or their larva, or by 
slugs, should never be taken. 

As a result of the rapid decay which 
these plants undergo, they should never 
be kept more than 12 hours. 

Neither should the same dish be 
served twice, and under no circum- 
stances should it be heated a second 
time. 

They are only to be placed on the 
table once 

Besides their usefulness as a food, 
these plants are exceptionally tasty. In 
food value they favorably compare to 
meat, and their content of albumen is 
equally as high, while it far exceeds that 


of grain. Then, too, they are excep- 
tionally rich in salts and sugar such 
as manite and laevulose, so that, with- 
out exaggeration, the mushrooms repre- 
sent the meat of the forests. 

Mushrooms are the sanitary police 
of field and forest. Theirs is the task 
to break down rotting and decaying 
matter, to assimilate the products of 
decomposition, and to use them in the 
development of their structures. This 
is true of both the edible and the 
poisonous species. 

Agaricus campestris, the common cul- 
tivated mushroom, when full grown is 
a somewhat umbrella-like plant with a 
central stalk which supports a rather 
thick cap. The stem may be from 2” 
to 5” in height and 1” or more in diam 
eter. Above the middle there is a ring 
or annulus. The cap varies in color 
from cream to brown or gray-brown 
It bears on the underside the gills, 
blade-like lamellae, which, when first 
discovered, are a beautiful pink color. 
Later they darken and eventually be- 
come almost black. 

Agaricus arvensis, known as the horse 
mushroom, has much the same qualities 
as Agaricus campestris. They are larger 
and stouter than the field mushroom 
and possess a double ring. 

Agaricus fabaceus is the 
flavored mushroom. 
tinguished by the 


almond 
This is easily dis- 
membranous veil 


covered with frosty scales. 





Clitocybe illudens is classed 
among the unwholesome 


Clavaria cristata, of coral form, 
is considered edible 





Coptinus micaeus is among the 
recommended edible varieties 


Agaricus sylvaticus is an edible 
but unimportant type 











